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® 

NOVEL-WRITING is so thriving a trade in these days, that there 
is no marvel if the numberless men and women of great 
talent who make their living by it, should produce many very 
effective works that are not of the slightest permanent value. 
The sheaves in his barn are so many and fat, that a popular 
novelist may afford to despise an unprofitable sprig of laurel. 
It is quite unnecessary to produce books that will live; for a 
novel.will run through half-a-dozen editions without possessing 
any principle of vitality. And accordingly, although clever 
novels are many, and even amusing novels not rare, it is certain 
that you could count on the fingers of one hand the living 
novelists whose works contain either beauty or truth enough 
to procure for them a place in literature. 

The books we have named at the head of this article 
are among those rare exceptions. But indeed it is difficult 
to imagine works of the same class differing more widely 
from: one another than Mr. Mac Donald’s differ, in other 
things as well as in merit, from the novel of the day. We 
do not anticipate for them a very noisy, or a very violent 
popularity. They are not calculated to amuse an indolent 
fancy. But to make amends for that deficiency, they have a 
rare value and interest for all serious and cultivated minds. 
They are certain to produce a deep and permanent impression 
on the readers who are able to appreciate them at all; and, like 
all truly beautiful works, their effect is not only charming, but 
consoling and elevating as well. Mr. Mac Donald is a poet, and 
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possesses in a considerable degree both elements of the poetical 
power—a delicate sense of beauty, and a talent for beautiful 
expression. In his prose writing, and especially in his descrip- 
tive writing, there is a lucid transparency of style that has all 
the charm of Hawthorne. Of his poetry there is more to be 
said than we can find room for on this occasion. We must be 
content with noticing his prose writings; and even these very 
briefly. These, however, contain in themselves a great deal of 
poetry, and here and there a good deal of verse. Mr. Mac 
Donald’s genius especially loves to dwell on the borderland 
between poetry and prose ; and we might have added, between 
this world and romance, were it not that whenever he ap- 
proaches the border, he is certain to pass over into shadowy 
regions, more beautiful than our weary earth. 

Were it not for Mr. Mac Donald, we should have imagined 
that whatever had become of the age of chivalry, the age of fairy 
tales at least was gone for ever. On a toujours les défauts de ses 
qualités. We cannot escape the defects of our excellences. 
And there is nothing in all the triumphs of the nineteenth 
century—‘in the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
that sway mankind’—which is peculiarly favourable, little 
which is not absolutely hostile, to the spirit which makes a 
true fairy tale conceivable. The love of the marvellous is not 
indeed banished from the human breast; but then it is per- 
petually fed upon stimulants so gross, that the simple wonders 
which delighted our ancestors are rejected with something like 
contempt by the pampered and languid fancy of their un- 
happy children. We can scarcely read a newspaper now-a-days, 
without being told that the electric telegram, and express trains, 
and Armstrong guns, and the newspaper itself, are infinitely 
greater marvels than the marvels of the fairy tale. So they 
are ;—to the dull. There is a stupid wonder, and an imaginative 
wonder : the wonder of the child, and the wonder of the pedant. 
The dullest of men is not entirely insensible to the power and 
genius which have subdued the great forces of nature to his 
daily use. Those mechanical marvels of which we boast are too 
loud, huge, and palpable, not to amaze those whom they do 
not interest. But it is in much smaller and simpler things than 
these that the mind of the child finds the wonders of fairy-land. 
Mr. Mac Donald, in his last novel, describes a little girl, his 
heroine, haunting the corn-fields at harvest :— 

‘How mysterious she thought those long colonnades of slender pil- 
lars, each supporting its own waving comet-head of barley! Or, when 
the sun was high, she would lie down on the ground, and look far into 
the little forest of yellow polished oat-stems, stretching away and away 
into the unseen. . . . If she were only small enough to go wander- 
ing about in it, what wonders might she not discover!’ 
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This isa little girl of very unusual poetical feeling; but 
there are few children who would not understand her longing 
to go wandering in that mysterious forest of oat-stems, or share 
her faith in the wonders that await her there. If there are any, 
they are too sensible to care for fairy tales. For both elements 
of the feeling Mr. Mac Donald is describing—the childlike de- 
light in the beauty, and the childlike faith in the magic, of 
common things—are equally indispensable for the enjoyment, 
and therefore for the production, of the fairy tale. If this be so, 
it is easy to see why this highly intellectual community should 
afford the worst possible soil for the growth of such marvels. 
Fairy tales are serious things, or they are nothing ; and this age 
will not treat them in aserious spirit. People are too intelligent 
now-a-days, and a great deal too well-informed to endure the 
picture of an arbitrary world, without regular laws, and uni- 
formity of sequence. If a writer is sufficiently fanciful to try 
and tell tales of fairy-land, he is sure to accompany his marvels 
with some clumsy factitious tag, which makes it very clear to 
the knowing that he has never really been in that wonderful 
region at all. He is either humorous, and then he is too funny; 
or earnest, and then he is too determinately moral ; or poetical, 
and then he is a great deal too sentimental for fairy-land. In 
any case, he is sure to betray an uneasy consciousness that he 
is an impostor, who does not believe his own story. No doubt 
there are five or six traditionary tales unapproachable for beau- 
tiful simplicity and the gravity of their magic, which even in 
this sophisticated generation are still the delight of good chil- 
dren, and of which the charming memory, at least, has not 
vanished from the minds of the old. But they have come down 
to us from a simpler age; and although they can never lose 
their hold on the general imagination, perhaps they are scarcely 
valued so highly as they should be. A reading public which 
thinks it a considerable thing to have written the Woman in 
White, must necessarily think it a slight thing to have written 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk. The depraved imagination which is 
fascinated by Lady Audley, is a great deal too credulous to 
believe in the White Cat. It is little to say that nobody can 
write such tales as these. We cannot even edit them. It is 
truly painful to open the recent editions of our old favourites. 
Not one of them that is not contaminated by some degrading 
moral, or some impertinent witticism. If any one wishes to re- 
tain the conviction that we are a great deal more simple and 
natural in ‘this England and this now’ than Frenchmen were 
in the reign of Louis xIv., let him by all means avoid com- 
paring the Fairy Realm of Mr. Thomas Hood with the Contes 
of Perrault. The age of Louis X1v. was itself too late for the 
invention of the old fairy tales. They are not the creation of a 
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time that writes books. But if we cannot imitate them, let us 
at least preserve them in their original simplicity, and hand 
them down to our children as we got them from our grand- 
mothers. “The man who” inserts puns about Chang and Anak 
into the story of Zom Thumb is worthy of the most severely 
virtuous denunciation with which Joseph Surface himself could 
have wound up the sentence. 

Of course it is quite idle to regret that this generation has 
lost the fairy gift. Nature, that brings not back the mastodon, 
does not bring back to the old age of the world the freshness 
and simplicity of its childhood; and there could not probably 
be stronger evidence of incapacity to write fairy tales at all 
than an attempt to imitate those old ones, which seem to have 
grown, without the aid of a writer, in the popular mind of all 
nations. Mr. Mac Donald, accordingly, being a man of genius, 
and having a fairy gift of his own, if not quite the same which 
Mother Goose had, does not imitate the old tales, but seems to 
draw beautiful treasures of fancy for himself from the same in- 
exhaustible source. His genius has a natural affinity for such 
subjects, and his treatment of them reminds his melancholy 
readers that there once were days when they might have said 
the same of their own more prosaic nature. We are forced to 
listen to him until we ‘do beget that golden time again.” But 
his fairies, as we have hinted, are not quite like our old friends. 
They have the arbitrary character of their race. They are as 
fantastic and as graceful. You never know what is going to 
happen to you in their world, and you never can account for 
anything after it has happened. 3ut there are deeper ele- 
ments in their nature than in that of their predecessors. It is 
not that Mr. Mac Donald’s tales are tagged with a moral. Did- 
actic fiction is bad enough; but didactic fairy tales are the most 
abominable of literary impositions. Mr. Mac Donald is not ex- 
posed to this censure. Indeed, his fairies are much less directly 
didactic than the old stories, in which good girls were rewarded, 
and bad girls punished, after a fashion that was rather grotesque 
but always rigidly just. But their views of life are more pro- 
found, and their relation tc human affairs is a much more serious 
matter than we used to suppose. The truth is, that although 
Mr. Mac Donald’s fairy stories have not, in the technical sense, 
a moral, they are inspired, like everything else he writes, by 
a profound religious feeling. This is not pressed upon the 
reader. The fairies are aérial, spiritual beings, not preachers. 
The tales are too imaginative to be sermons in disguise. But 
it is impossible to avoid feeling, in reading them, that they 
are informed by one pervading principle, which has constant 
possession of the poet’s mind, and must of necessity give 
shape to his work. ‘Life’ says Mr. Mac Donald, quoting 
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Novalis, ‘is not a dream; but it may and perhaps ought to 
become one.” ‘A man who dreams, and knows that he is 
dreaming, thinks that he knows what waking is, but knows it 
so little that he mistakes, one after another, many a dim and 
vague change in his dream for an awaking. When the true 
waking comes at last, he is filled and overflowed with the 
powers of its reality. . . . So shall it be with us, when we 
wake from this dream of life into the truer life beyond, and 
find all our present notions of being thrown back as into a dim 
vapoury region of dreamland, when yet we thought we knew, 
and whence we looked forward to the present.’ He makes his 
David Elginbrod express the same idea, in a simile that is in 
itself a poem:—‘ We ken no more, Mr. Sutherland, what we’ re 
growin’ till than that neep-seed there kens what a neep is, 
though a neep it will be. The only odds is that we ken that 
we dinna, and the neep-seed kens naething at all about it. But 
ae thing, Maister Sutherland, we may be sure o’—that what- 
ever it be, it will be worth God’s making and our growing.’ 
We are in the darkness, therefore, and are growing towards the 
light. It is never out of his mind that this world is a place of 
education for mankind, and that all its cares and passions, its 
good and evil, are working together to fit the human spirit for 
the final awakening, and the light of the countenance of the 
Father in heaven. 

We see no reason why a poet, whose habitual thoughts are 
such as these, should forget them even when he is writing fairy 
tales. There is nothing forced in the manner of their ex- 
pression. They are not hurled at the reader as from a pulpit. 
But they are present to the mind of the poet himself, whether 
he is moving for the time in the world of phantasy, or on the 
common earth; and if they give to his most fanciful produc- 
tions a certain solemnity which we do not look for, these pro- 
ductions are all the more beautiful and fruitful for that, and lay 
hold on the reader’s affections as well as on his imagination. It 
is out of the question to take fairy tales to pieces, and we must 
be satisfied by directing our readers to the beautiful story of 
the Shadows, and of the Light Princess, in Adela Cathcart. But 
there is luckily one of Mr. Mac Donald’s romances from which it 
is possible to make extracts, though we cannot certainly pre- 
tend to give any true notion of Phantastes, either by these or 
by our talk about it. There is much that is fantastic in the 
book, but the reader is made to feel, as he ought to do in 
romance, that what is most impossible is nevertheless perfectly 
true. Some of the figures are so gracious and beautiful, that no 
one can hesitate to believe in them; but there are others who 
more closely resemble the flighty and aggressive creatures of 
their race, with whom most of us have been hitherto familiar. 
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The reader in this respect is like Anodos, the human hero of 
Phantastes, and finds ‘faerie land full of oddities, incredibly 
ridiculous things, which a man is compelled to treat as real 
existences, although all the time he feels foolish for doing so,’ 
Neither is the land composed entirely of beauties and harmless 
oddities. There is a great deal also that is wrong in it. ‘If 
there are great splendours there are corresponding horrors, 
heights and depths, beautiful women and awful fiends, noble 
men and weaklings.’ 

Through this sort of world it is that Anodos is permitted to 
wander. His entrance to it is very effective : 


‘In the midst of the intervening twilight, before I entered what ap- 
peared to be the darkest portion of the forest, I saw a country maiden 
coming towards me from its very depths. She did not seem to observe 
me, for she was apparently intent upon a bunch of wild-flowers which she 
carried in her hand. I could hardly see her face ; for though she came 
right towards me, she never looked up, but when we met, instead of 
passing, she turned and walked alongside of me for a few yards, still 
keeping her face downwards, and busied with her flowers. She spoke 
rapidly, however, all the time, in a low tone, as if talking to herself, 
but evidently addressing the purport of her words to me. She seemed 
afraid of being observed by some lurking foe. ‘‘ Trust the oak,” said 
she ; “trust the Oak, and the Elm, and the great Beech ; but shun the 
Ash and the Alder, for the Ash is an ogre—you will know him by his 
thick fingers, and the Alder will smother you with her web of hair, if 
you let her near you at night.” All this was uttered without pause or 
alteration of tone. Then she turned suddenly and left me, walking still 
with the same unchanging gait.’ 


By and by the trees justify all that the country maiden says of 
them. That is to be expected; but what is remarkable is the 
truly poetical feeling and imaginative power which sets all the 
trees of the forest in motion, as the friends or enemies of men, 
without in the least disturbing either the beauty or the terror 
—for it abounds in both—of this wonderful fairy romance, by 
the faintest suggestion of the absurd. There is nothing too 
grotesque to be deeply impressive in the horror of the Ash, the 
ogre with a hole in his heart, which he is always trying to fill up 
by burying men at the foot of his tree. Nor is it possible to 
read the story of the Beech and think of anything but its beauty 
and tenderness. On the other hand, there is nothing so 
obviously pregnant with good meanings, even in the more signi- 
ficant parts of the story, as to oppress the reader with ethical 
considerations, too weighty for Faerie Land. 

Take, for instance, the following adventure. Our readers must 
understand that Anodos has suffered some strange and terrible 
things in his wanderings through the forest. He has escaped 
from the Ash, but in spite of many warnings he has been be- 
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fooled by the maiden of the Alder tree. He has found his 
shadow, and he suffers as many miseries from finding his 
shadow as ever Peter Schlemihl did from losing his« He found 
it, by looking into a forbidden closet in the Ogre’s house. An 
old woman, of strange and forbidding aspect, explains to him 
that everybody’s shadow is ranging up and down, and looking 
for him. ‘ Yours has found you, she says, ‘as every person’s 
is almost certain to do, who looks into that closet, especially 
after meeting one in the forest, whom I daresay you have met.’ 

The shadow is a very dismal companion. It seems to fall 
where it pleases, without deference for its master’s position with 
regard to the sun; and whatever it falls upon it blights. Some- 
times ‘rays of gloom would issue from the central shadow as 
from a black sun, lengthening and shortening with continual 
change, and wherever a ray struck, that part of earth, or sea, 
or sky, became void and desert and sad to the heart of Sir 
Anodos. The shadow is still his attendant, when— 


‘One bright noon, a little maiden joined me, coming through the 
wood in a direction at right angles to my path. She came along sing- 
ing and dancing, happy as a child, though she seemed almost a woman, 
In her hands—now in one, now in another—she carried a small globe, 
bright and clear as the purest crystal. This seemed at once her play- 
thing and her greatest treasure. At one moment, you would have 


thought her utterly careless of it, and at another, overwhelmed with 
anxiety for its safety. But I believe she was taking care of it all the 
time, perhaps not least when least occupied about it. She stopped by 
me with a smile, and bade me good-day with the sweetest voice. I 
felt a wonderful liking to the child—for she produced on me more the 
impression of a child, though my understanding told me differently. 
We talked a little, and then walked on together in the direction I had 
been pursuing. I asked her about the globe she carried, but getting 
no definite answer, I held out my hand to take it. She drew back, 
and said, but smiling almost invitingly the while, “ You must not touch 
it ;,—then, after a moment’s pause—“ Or if you do, it must be very 
gently.” I touched it witha finger. A slight vibratory motion arose 
in it, accompanied, or perhaps manifested, by a faint sweet sound. I[ 
touched it again, and the sound increased, I touched it the third time ; 
atiny torrent of harmony rolled out of the little globe. She would not 
let me touch it any more, 

‘We travelled on together all that day. She left me when twilight 
came on; but next day, at noon, she met me as before, and again we 
travelled till evening. The third day she came once more at noon, 
and we walked on together. Now, though we had talked about a great 
many things connected with Fairy Land, and the life she had led 
hitherto, I had never been able to learn anything about the globe. 
This day, however, as we went on, the shadow glided round and en- 
wrapt the maiden. It could not change her. But my desire to know 
about the globe, which in his gloom began to waver as with an inward 
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light, and.to shoot out flashes of many-coloured flame, grew irresistible. 
I put out both my hands and laid hold of it. It began to sound as 
before. The sound rapidly increased, till it grew a low tempest of 
harmony, and the globe trembled, and quivered, and throbbed between 
my hands. I had not the heart to pull it away from the maiden, 
though I held it in spite of her attempts to take it from me; yes, I 
shame to say, in spite of her prayers, and, at last, her tears. The 
music went on growing in intensity and complication of tones, and 
the globe vibrated and heaved ; till at last it burst in our hands, and a 
black vapour broke upwards from out of it; then turned, as if blown 
sideways, and enveloped the maiden, hiding even the shadow in its 
blackness. She held fast the fragments, which I abandoned, and fled 
from me into the forest in the direction whence she had come, wailing 
like a child, and erying, “ You have broken my globe; my globe is 
broken—my globe is broken!’ I followed her, in the hope of com- 
forting her ; but had not pursued her far, before a sudden cold gust of 
wind bowed the tree-tops above us, and swept through their stems 
around us; a great cloud overspread the day, and a fierce tempest 
came on, in which [ lost sight of her. It lies heavy on my heart to 
this hour. At night, ere I fallasleep, often, whatever I may be think- 
ing about, I suddenly hear her voice, crying out, “ You have broken 
my globe; my globe is broken; ah, my globe!” 


We must try to find room for another of the adventures of 
Anodos,—the leading adventure of the romance. It seems to 
us a very beautiful fancy. But in the narrow limits within 
which we are obliged to compress it, we fear it must lose a great 
part of its charm. The first night of his travels in Faerie-land, 
Anodos finds his way into a cave. Scraping away the moss 
from the rock, he finds, to his surprise, first, that he is lying on 
a block of alabaster, and then, that within the alabaster-crust, 
there lies the dimly-visible form, in marble, of a reposing woman. 
This marble lady appears to him perfectly lovely ; and he per- 
suades himself that by some means life might be given to this 
form also, as to so many others which he remembers in the his- 
tory of similar enchantments. He sings to her a passionate 
entreaty to awake from her marble sleep. There arises a slightly 
crashing sound : 


‘ Like a sudden apparition that comes and is gone, a white form, 
veiled in a bright robe of whiteness, burst upwards from the stone, 
stood, glided forth, and gleamed away towards the woods... . I 
gazed after her in a kind of despair. Found, freed, lost. It seemed 
useless to follow, yet follow I must. I marked the direction she took, 
and hastened towards the forest.’ 


In this pursuit he meets with the adventures to which we 
have alluded, with the Alder, and the Ash, and his own shadow. 
But he never finds the marble lady. 
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At length he comes to the palace of the Queen of Faerie, which 
seems to be inhabited by gracious and beautiful forms; but his 
power of seeing fairies of the higher order has almost left him, 
since the shadow had fallen upon him, and he is only vague ly 
conscious of their presence. In the palace, where he lives for a 
week—being served, in the proper traditionary fashion, by in- 
visible attendants—the shadow for a time ceases to torment 
him. One evening, after wandering through one lighted 
arcade and corridor after another, he came to a vast hall of the 
palace. 


‘At length I arrived, through a door that closed behind me, in 
another vast hall of the palace. It was filled with a subdued crimson 
light; by which I saw that slender pillars of black, built close to walls 
of white marble, rose to a great height, and then, dividing into in- 
numerable divergent arches, supported a roof, like the walls, of white 
marble, upon which the arches intersected intricately, forming a fret- 
ting of black upon the white, like the network of a skeleton-leaf. The 
floor was black. Between several pairs of the pillars upon every side, 
the place of the wall behind was occupied by a crimson curtain of thick 
silk, hanging in heavy and rich folds. Behind each of these curtains 
burned a powerful light, and these were the sources of the glow that 
filled the hall. A peculiar delicious odour pervaded the place. As 
soon as I entered, the old inspiration seemed to return to me, for I 
felt a strong impulse to sing ; or rather, it seemed as if some one else 
was singing a song in my soul, which wanted to come forth at my lips, 
embodied in my breath. But I kept silence; and feeling somewhat 
overcome by the red light and the perfume, as well as by the emotion 
within me, and seeing at one end of the hall a great crimson chair, 
more like a throne than a chair, beside a table of white marble, I w ent 
to it, and, throwing myself in it, gave myself up to a succession of 
images of bew ildering beauty, which passed before my inward eye, in 
a long and occasionally crowded train. Here I sat for hours, I sup- 
pose; till, returning somewhat to myself, I saw that the red light had 
paled away, and felt a cool gentle breath gliding over my forehead. 
I rose and left the hall with unsteady steps, finding my way with some 
difficulty to my own chamber, and faintly remembering, as I went, 
that only in the marble cave, before I found the sleeping statue, had I 
ever had a similar experience. . 

‘At length, one night, suddenly, I bethought me of lifting one of 
the crimson curtains, and looking if, perchance, behind it there might 
not be hid some other mystery, which might at least remove a step 
further the bewilderment of the present one. Nor was I altogether 
disappointed. I walked to one of the magnificent draperies, lifted a 
corner, and peeped in. There, burned a great, crimson, globe-shaped 
light, high in the cubical centre of another hall, which might be larger 
or less than that in which I stood, for its dimensions were not 
easily perceived, seeing that floor and roof and walls were entirely of 
black marble. The roof was supported by the same arrangement of 
pillars radiating in arches, as that of the first hall; only, here, the 
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pillars and arches were of dark red. But what absorbed my delighted 
gaze, was an innumerable assembly of white marble statues, of every 
form, and in multitudinous posture, filling the hall throughout. These 
stood, in the ruddy glow of the great lamp, upon pedestals of jet black. 
Around the lamp shone in golden letters, plainly legible from where I 
stood, the two words— 
‘roucH not! 

There was in all this, however, no solution to the sound of dancing; 
and now I was aware that the influence on my mind had ceased. [ 
did not go in that evening, for I was weary and faint, but I hoarded 
up the expectation of entering, as of a great coming joy.’ 


At length, at the right moment, he darts into the ninth 
hall : 


‘It was full of the most exquisite moving forms. The whole space 
wavered and swam with the involutions of an intricate dance. It 
seemed to break suddenly as I entered, and all made one or two 
bounds towards their pedestals; but, apparently on finding that they 
were thoroughly overtaken, they returned to their employment (for it 
seemed with them earnest enough to be called such) without further 
heeding me. Somewhat impeded by the floating crowd, I made what 
haste I could towards the bottom of the hall; whence, entering the 
corridor, I turned towards the tenth. I soon arrived at the corner I 
wanted to reach, for the corridor was comparatively empty; but, al- 
though the dancers here, after a little confusion, altogether disregarded 
my presence, I was dismayed at beholding, even yet, a vacant pedestal. 
But I had a conviction that she wag near me. And as I looked at the 
pedestal, I thought I saw upon it, vaguely revealed as if through over- 
lapping folds of drapery, the indistinct outlines of white feet. Yet 
there was no sign of drapery or concealing shadow whatever. But I 
remembered the descending shadow in my dream. And I hoped still 
in the power of my songs; thinking that what could dispel alabaster, 
might likewise be capable of dispelling what concealed my beauty now, 
even if it were the demon whose darkness had overshadowed all my 
aes 

‘Next night, it was just the same. I walked through the red 
glimmer of the silent hall; but lonely as there I walked, as lonely 
trod my soul up and down the halls of the brain. At last I entered 
one of the statue-halls. The dance had just commenced, and I was 
delighted to find that I was free of their assembly. I walked on till I 
came to the sacred corner. There I found the pedestal just as I had 
left it, with the faint glimmer as of white feet still resting on the dead 
black. As soon as I saw it, I seemed to feel a presence which longed 
to become visible ; and, as it were, called to me to gift it with self- 
manifestation, that it might shine on me. The power of song came to 
me. But the moment my voice, though I sang low and soff, stirred 
the air of the hall, the dancers started; the quick interweaving crowd 
shook, lost its form, divided; each figure sprang to its pedestal, and 
stood, a self-evolving life no more, but a rigid, life-like, marble shape, 
with the whole form composed into the expression of a single state or act. 
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Silence rolled like a spiritual thunder through the grand space. My 
song had ceased, scared at its own influences. But I saw, in the hand 
of one of the statues close by me, a harp whose chords yet quivered. I 
remembered that as she bounded past me, her harp had brushed against 
my arm ; so the spell of the marble had not infolded it. I sprang to her, 
with a gesture of entreaty, laid my hand on the harp. The marble 
hand, probably from its contact with the uncharmed harp, had strength 
enough to relax its hold, and yield the harp tome. No other motion 
indicated life. 

‘Instinctively I struck the chords and sang. And not to break 
upon the record of my song, I mention here, that as I sang the first 
four lines, the loveliest feet became clear upon the black pedestal; and 
ever as I sang, it was as if a veil were being lifted up from before the 
form, but an invisible‘veil, so that the statue appeared to grow before 
me, not so much by evolution, as by infinitesimal degrees of added 
height. . . . 

‘ Ever as I sang, the veil was uplifted; ever as I sang, the signs of 
life grew ; till, when the eyes dawned upon me, it was with that sun- 
rise of splendour which my feeble song attempted to re-imbody. The 
wonder is, that I was not altogether overcome, but was able to com- 
plete my song as the unseen veil continued to rise. This ability came 
solely from the state of mental elevation in which I found myself. 
Only because uplifted in song, was I able to endure the blaze of the 
dawn. But I cannot tell whether she looked more of statue or more 
of woman; she seemed removed into that region of phantasy where all 
is intensely vivid, but nothing clearly defined. At last, as I sang of 
her descending hair, the glow of soul faded away, like a dying sunset. 
A lamp within had been extinguished, and the house of life shone 
blank in a winter morn. She was a statue once more—but visible, 
and that was much gained. Yet the revulsion from hope and fruition 
was such, that, unable to restrain myself, I sprang to her, and, in de- 
fiance of the law of the place, flung my arms around her, as if I would 
tear her from the grasp of a visible Death, and lifted her from the 
pedestal down to my heart. But no sooner had her feet ceased to be 
in contact with the black pedestal, than she shuddered and trembled 
all over; then, writhing from my arms, before I could tighten their 
hold, she sprang into the corridor, with the reproachful ery, “ You 
should not have touched me!” darted behind one of the exterior 
pillars of the circle, and disappeared. I followed almost as fast; but 
ere I could reach the pillar, the sound of a closing door, the saddest 
of all sounds sometimes, fell on my ear; and, arriving at the spot 
where she had vanished, I saw, lighted by a pale yellow lamp which 
hung above it, a heavy, rough door, altogether unlike any others I had 
seen in the palace; for they were all of ebony, or ivory, or covered 
with silver plates, or of some odorous wood, and very ornate; whereas 
this seemed of old oak, with heavy nails and iron studs. Notwith- 
standing the precipitation of my pursuit, I could not help reading, in 
silver letters, beneath the lamp: “ No one enters here without the 
leave of the Queen.” But what was the Queen to me, when I fol- 
lowed my white lady? I dashed the door to the wall, and sprang 
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through. Lo! I stood on a waste windy hill. Great stones like 
tomb-stones stood all about me. No door, no palace was to be seen, 
A white figure gleamed past me, wringing her hands, and crying, 
“ Ah! you should have sung to me; you should have sung to me!” 
and disappeared behind one of the stones. I followed. A cold gust 
of wind met me from behind the stone; and when [ looked, I saw 
nothing but a great hole in the earth, into which I could find no way 
of entering. Had she fallen in? I could not tell. I must wait for 
the daylight. I sat down and wept, for there was no help.” 


If any reader is disposed to find in these fairy adventures a 
deeper meaning than lies on the surface, he may search for it, 
not without hope ; and even if he is not quite successful in the 
quest, he will at least be able to say, as Anodos himself does 
of the tale he read in the Faerie Queen’s library : 


‘ T trust I have carried away in my soul some of the exhalations of 
their undying leaves. In after hours of deserved or needful sorrow, 
portions of what I read there have often come to me again, with an 
unexpected comforting; which was not fruitless, even though the 
comfort might seem in itself groundless and vain.’ 


Mr. Mac Donald displays quite as much power in treating that 
kind of preternatural influence which may be connected with 


common life, as in describing those marvels which are removed 
entirely from the real world. This also is a talent which had 
seemed of late years to be perishing out of English literature. 
We cannot at this moment call to mind a romance, in which 
either ghosts or witches have been introduced with anything 
like success, since Redyauntlet and the Bride of Lammermoor. 
Sir Walter himself was not always fortunate in his dealings 
with the other world. But Blind Willie’s tale in the former 
novel, and Ailsie Gourlay and Annie Winnie in the latter, are, 
in their different ways, such masterpieces of the supernatural, as 
no one can reasonably hope to rival in times when ghosts have 
given up attempting to impress the imagination, and have taken 
instead to turning tables and tying knots. The meagre and 
stupid materialism which lies at the base of what is now called 
spiritualism, despoils the imagination, among better things, of 
all that was mysterious, pathetic, or awful in the old supersti- 
tions. The very method by which disembodied spirits have 
chosen to communicate with this generation of mortal men, 
presents difficulties to the artist that are almost insuperable. 
They and their ways are too petty, too mean, and a great deal 
too eccentric to be fit for artistic treatment. The whole field of 
the supernatural seemed to be exhausted and barren, when a 
great writer tried to work it once again—and failed egregiously. 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer wrote a book full of talent and 
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Jearning and bad philosophy. He could do no less. But for 
all the higher purposes of such a romance, his Strange Story 
might just as well have been produced by some one or some 
dozen of the vulgar and idiotic spectres, who rap out ill-spelt 
lies to the faithful in the names of Shakespeare and Burns. 
There is generally a little absurdity in Sir Edward’s novels ; but 
that element is developed nowhere else so strongly as in this 
unhappy Strange Story. It is pitiful to see a man of genius 
‘fumbling at the lock of the spiritual world’ with such clumsy 
instruments as diamond powders and naphtha lamps and en- 
chanted canes. Mr. Mac Donald uses no such tawdry pro- 
perties; and his readers have one temptation the less for 
throwing a ghost story aside, as a puerile absurdity. 

There are many very effective novels, which contain impos- 
sible characters, and turn on incredible events. But no book 
will ever take a strong hold of the imagination which impresses 
us while we are reading it with a sense of the incredible. This 
is the case with the Strange Story. Nobody believes a word of 
it, from beginning to end. It is very well for Sir Edward 
Bulwer to claim, as he does, ‘the privilege to avail himself of 
the marvellous agencies which have ever been at the command 
of the fabulist.’. We do not dispute the privilege. But when 
those marvellous agencies are brought into contact with the 
real world, we must be made to feel, for the moment at least, 
that the preternatural phenomena are just as true in their way 
as the more familiar incidents of the story. They may be 
utterly incredible, but we must be induced to believe in them. 
The privilege of employing supernatural agencies does not ex- 
empt the artist from the obligation of producing a harmonious 
work. The spirits, if they are significant at all, must be spiritual, 
imaginative; and although the laws of their nature may be 
unknown or unintelligible to us, or may differ as widely from 
those under which we live and move as the anatomy of Mr. 
Mac Donald’s giant, who kept his heart sometimes in a flour- 
barrel and sometimes in an eagle’s nest, must have differed from 
the anatomy of ordinary men, they must be such as the associat- 
ing power of the imagination shall bring naturally into harmony 
with the human character and story they profess to influence. 
When a person who at one and the same moment is a beautiful 
youth of twenty and a worn-out sinner of fourscore, who has 
the power of influencing other people, at the distance of many 
miles, by causing a luminous shadow of himself to appear to 
them and express his wishes, and who is able to command 
‘marvellous agencies’ by means of an enchanted walking-stick, 
is represented in proximity to characters as like the men and 
women of everyday life as Sir Edward Bulwer can make them, 
the reader’s common-sense is irretrievably offended. The ro- 
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mancer is quite entitled, no question, to invent as many mar- 
vellous agencies as he pleases. But there must be method in 
the marvel. The spiritual world may have laws of its own, but 
the manifestation of the spiritual world to us must be in accord- 
ance with the laws of humanity. The real difficulty of such a 
romance is in blending the human and the superhuman ele- 
ments of the story; and it is not to be overcome by asserting 
that any number of magic implements have been discovered 
for a channel of communication. Sir Edward does not mend 
matters by the dreary pages of metaphysics which he brings in 
every now and then in order to reconcile his marvels with the 
intellectual convictions of his readers. The metaphysics and 
the fancy do not hang together ; and if they did, it was no part 
of Sir Edward’s business in that place to make things intel- 
ligible to the understanding of his readers, but only to make 
them credible to the imagination. His philosophy, indeed, has 
very much the same disenchanting effect as Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
explanation of her ghosts in Udolpho. Mr. Mac Donald has a 
passage in one of his novels which admirably illustrates the 
true nature of superstition, and the extent of Sir Edward's 
blunder. A medical student has remained in the dissecting- 
room after the other students have gone, and worked till it has 
grown dark. At last he falls asleep ; and when he awakes ‘the 
candle is bobbing in its socket, alternately lighting and shadow- 
ing the dead man on the table. Strange glooms are gathering 
about the bottles and shelves, and he feels, as he afterwards 
confesses, ‘a little uncomfortable—not frightened, but eerie.’ 
‘He was just going to rise and go home, when, as he stretched out 
his hand for his scalpel, the candle sunk in the darkness, and he lost 
the guiding glitter of the knife. At the same moment he caught a 
doubtful gleam of two eyes looking in at him from one of the windows. 
That moment the place became insupportable with horror. The 
vague sense of an undefined presence turned the school of science into 
a charnel-house. He started up, hurried from the room, feeling as if 
his feet took no hold of the floor, and his back was fearfully exposed, 
locked the door, threw the key upon the porter’s table, and fled.’ 
The essence of the fear, in this case, as of all superstitious ter- 
rors, is in the vagueness. And Sir Edward’s attempt, if it had 
been successful, to present distinct philosophical conceptions to 
the mind of his readers, would have been absolutely fatal to the 
effect which the supernatural part of his story was intended to 
produce. He is trying to remove the shadows, instead of mak- 
ing them darker ; and to make things clear and definite, which 
are awful only so long as they are obscure. It is true that 
the philosophy with which he furnishes his readers is vague 
enough, and dim enough, for the most incoherent of spectres : 
but that is no merit of Sir Edward Bulwer’s. 
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The Portent is a much slighter and a far more impressive 
performance. The preternatural agencies are of a different kind, 
but we should suppose they are not less difficult to handle. 
The ordinary reader is as much disposed to resent the introduc- 
tion into the real world of mesmeric influence and the second 
sight, as of spectres, and luminous shadows, and the elixir vite. 

sut these are difficulties which Mr. Mac Donald’s genius is 
peculiarly fitted to deal with. He encumbers his tale with as 
little disputable theory as possible. He does not attempt, like 
his senior, to persuade us by argument that there is no reason 
why we should not believe it. But he leads us so gently over 
the march between the world of our own experience and the 
dreamland in which his story is transacted, that it is not till 
the end of the whole matter that we are tempted to ask our- 
selves on which side we are of ‘the wall that sunders ghosts 
and shadow-casting men.’ His hero is born in the Highlands, 
and, in a book which contains a great deal of true poetry, there 
is nothing finer than his account of the solitude and mystery of 
the mountains among which he spends his childhood, From 
infancy his mind is full of wild and fearful tales. The gift of 
second sight, as an old nurse assured him, had belonged to some 
of his ancestors; he himself had a peculiarly keen sense of hear- 
ing, and sometimes an awful dread would seize him that in his 
case the prophetic power had been transferred to this sense 
from that of sight. One night, as he lies half-dreaming on the 
hill, he hears, ‘ clear, though faint and far away, the sound as 
of the iron-shod hoof of a horse in furious gallop along an un- 
even rocky surface. It seemed to come from the face of the 
mountain, where no horse could go at that speed, even if its 
rider courted his certain destruction. There was a peculiarity, 
too, in the sound, a certain tinkle or clank, . . . just such as 
would result from one of the shoes being loose. A strange 
terror seizes him, and he hastens home. He tells this to his 
old nurse, and she, in circumstances that greatly heighten the 
terror of her story, tells him an old legend of his family which 
has been strangely connected with the circumstances of his own 
birth. According to the legend, the strange sound is the gallop 
of a far-back ancestor, a fratricide, who is doomed to race for 
ever on the mountain side; and ever as he races his gallop is 
mingled with the clank of a loose and broken shoe. The sound 
is never heard by any of the blood of the wicked man without 
betokening evil to him who hears it. This young Highlander 
becomes a tutor in the house of an English nobleman, and there 
he finds the heroine, a beautiful young lady of rank, and whose 
friends tell him that her intellect is in a quite abnormal condi- 
tion. This Lady Alice is rather faint and dreamlike, but she is 
a perfectly credible, and even impressive character, notwithstand- 
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ing. We must not spoil the passionate love-story which follows, 
by trying to tell it in short space; nor is it possible even to 
indicate, in any words but Mr. Mac Donald’s, the power and 
effect with which the love-story is blended with the old 
legend, and every crisis of it signalized by the owner of the 
clanking shoe. As it is, we fear our meagre abstract will 
scarcely serve the purpose for which we make it; for what we 
are anxious that our readers should observe, is the skill with 
which Mr. Mac Donald seizes every opportunity of suggesting 
the ideas of superstitious and romantic awe, which his story is 
intended to excite, without pressing them too rudely on the 
minds of his readers. In character, scenery, incident, and style, 
his story is all of a piece. Not one of his clear and musical 
sentences that does not breathe the very atmosphere of super- 
stition ; and of a superstition so poetical that the most positive 
and logical of his readers may yield his imagination to its in- 
fluence without a blush. It is plain that this is a peculiarity 
which cannot survive compression. The beauty of the tale is 
inseparable from the manner in which it is told. But we have 
probably said enough to illustrate and to warrant the distinc- 
tion we draw between a genuine romance and Sir Edward Bul- 
wer’s artificial and ineffective mode of handling somewhat, 
similar topics. Sir Edward introduces you to a commonplace 
character—rather badly drawn for the author of the Caxtons,— 
but more or less like real life, who tells a marvellous tale of ghosts 
and enchantments, which, in real life, such a man would 
have laughed at as a silly absurdity; and then he attempts to 
reconcile the ordinary and the extraordinary elements of his 
story by an elaborate process of metaphysical reasoning, and an 
array of quotations which would have done honour to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. Mr. Mac Donald follows a different plan. He 
does not take the mind of his reader to pieces, and try to affect 
his imagination in one chapter, and to argue him over in the 
next. He sees how the character must have arisen, to which 
such a tale as he makes his hero narrate might appear not only 
credible, but as absolute and undeniable an experience of his 
own life as the common incidents of their boyhood appear, in the 
retrospect, to ordinary men. And all the peculiarities in his 
early life, the locality in which his youth was passed, the super- 
stitious influences which surrounded him, his morbid sensibility 
of hearing, which gave shape and bias to an excitable fancy, 
are brought before us so easily and naturally, that the most 
sober understanding has little difficulty in admitting the truth 
of the character, or its relationship to common humanity. And 
when you believe in the hero, you cannot refuse your faith to 
his story. Whether, indeed, he actually heard the clink of the 
fatal horse-shoe, is a question which each reader may resolve 
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for himself. Mr. Mac Donald says nothing to preclude a 
natural interpretation of that phenomenon, if any one should 
choose to adopt it. An excited fancy, and a morbidly acute 
sense of hearing, may seem to afford a sufficient explanation. 
It is true that Lady Alice hears it also. But then there is 
rapport between the two; and it appears that, far back in 
their history, there had been a relationship between their 
families. In representing the influence of these two characters 
on one another, Mr. Mac Donald avails himself of the pheno- 
mena of a very obscure physiology. But he uses without 
straining them, and without suggesting the idea of an impro- 
bability. The mesmeric power of a hero requires as delicate 
handling as his superstitions, and they are treated in the same 
way, and with the same success. There is no elaborate discus- 
sion of the laws of nature on which such phenomena depend ; 
but they are so entirely consistent with the nature and tempera- 
ment of both hero and heroine, that they do not appear in the 
least degree anomalous or out of harmony with the beauty of 
the romance. 

The same elements of superstition and mesmerism are intro- 
duced into the novel of David Elginbrod. But in spite of some 
fine ideas and some very telling scenes, they are not, as it seems 
to us, quite so successfully treated. This comparative failure is 
not unintelligible, for the task was indefinitely more difficult. 
The novel is, in the first place, a great deal longer than the ro- 
mance, and it is easy to see that the marvels of a tale so brief as 
The Portent, may vividly impress the imagination, which shall be 
quite incapable of bearing the prolonged strain of three octavo 
volumes. And there is an obstacle of a different kind, and 
more perplexing, which the novelist has to overcome. David 
Elginbrod is, after all, a story of this world; and mysteries 
of all kinds are apt to appear fantastic when they are brought 
too closely in contact with the realities of life. It is true that 
without some background of reality, the mystery does not touch 
us at all. The supernatural is never effective in literature ex- 
cept when the things of the invisible world have forced their 
way into the world of sense. And this is one reason why Zhe 
Portent impresses us so profoundly. In Zhe Portent there is just 
enough of ordinary life to give to the extraordinary a hold on 
the imagination. But when a novel claims specially to delineate 
the characters and events of modern life ; when every page sug- 
gests to the reader, not only by the incidents and conversation 
actually described, but by a hundred associations, between the 
lines—the common, practical, every-day world in which he him- 
self is living and moving, he is naturally impatient of such 
phenomena as clocks that strike twelve, midnight tappings on 
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the window, ghosts’ avenues, departed spirits, and Lady Bles- 
sington’s crystal. These things may indeed be presented with 
such power as entirely to overwhelm the reluctant imagination. 
But it does not seem to us that they are so presented in David 
Elginbrod. In reading The Portent we yield ourselves up to the 
glamour as absolutely as Lady Cassillis in the ballad. There is 
nothing superfluous, nothing incongruous or disenchanting, no- 
thing to disturb the perfect unity of impression, which is the 
charm and power of the book. In reading David Elginbrod we 
are never induced to forget for a moment our experience of the 
natural order of things. The mysteries themselves, apart from 
their purpose, seem to be out of harmony with their more 
familiar surroundings. This effect is increased by the incom- 
pleteness of the greater number of the characters, who are the 
subjects of the preternatural part of the story. Mr. Mac Donald’s 
powers are fitted for anything rather than the representation of 
such lively, graceful, superficial young women of the world as 
Euphra Cameron. It is no blame to him that he lacks that 
quickness of eye for the lighter shades of character, by means 
of which Mr. Trollope makes drawing-room novels ; as, indeed, 
it is no blame to Mr. Trollope that he sees nothing further in 
men or women than the superficial intercourse of society reveals 
to him. Euphra Cameron in Mr. Trollope’s hands would have 
been a coquette, as easy, graceful, and natural as half-a-hundred 
of the girls who figure in his long string of novels. There are 
deeper elements, even in Euphra, than Mr. Trollope sees in any- 
body. But her talk and manner, and her mode of flirting, are 
not drawn to the life as he would have done it. Mr. Mac Donald 
makes her a coquette, but it must be admitted that he does not 
make her either very easy or very natural. She is the niece of 
a rich country gentleman, with whom she lives. Hugh Suther- 
land, the hero, comes to be tutor to the Squire’s son ; and these 
four live together in the great old country house of Arnstead. 
We have seen the effect with which Mr. Mac Donald, in one 
department of fiction, represents the growth and formation of 
character, by means of the early associations of locality and 
habit. But when those associations are the conventionalities of 
society, he is by no means so felicitous in detecting them, as 
when he is engaged in representing the influence of solitary 
mountains, romantic legends, and superstitious dreams. In such 
a group as we have mentioned, it is through the most volatile 
trifles, little traits of manner and breeding, and social triviali- 
ties of a hundred kinds, that the characters begin to influence 
one another, and make themselves known to the reader. These 
things Mr. Mac Donald has little capacity for perceiving. His 
genius is not, indeed, limited to the representation of dreamers and 
ghost-seers, isolated from the society of ordinary people. Man 
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with him is anything but a solitary being. But the society in 
which he can make his characters move with ease is much 
more simple and homely, much broader and more direct in the 
expression of its sentiments, than that in which such people as 
Euphra are to be met with. Euphra’s manceuvring, accordingly, 
is a great deal too downright, her social tactics are too cumbrous, 
and the lighter parts of the character are drawn almost coarsely, 
without the character itself being vivid or complete. Euphra’s 
uncle, Mr. Arnold, a pompous, narrow-minded, but well-bred 
and upright English squire, is also both harshly and vaguely 
drawn, and all the more commonplace characters of the book 
are rather ineffective. Mr. Mac Donald dislikes caricature, and 
has little capacity for catching the traits that attract the cari- 
caturist. Probably for that very reason he seldom attempts to 
describe them, without himself falling into a species of carica- 
ture, that, besides being just a little clumsy, is a great deal too 
full of humanity to be either very significant or very amusing. 
This defect is characteristic of his genius; and he has told 
us himself how it happens to be so. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to describe his peculiar power of drawing character, or 
its special limitations, better than in the words which he has 
put into the mouth of a high-minded, but somewhat shadowy 
personage, who, in the third volume of David Elginbrod, comes 
down ea machina to wind up the story. ‘As far as I can help 
it, says the mysterious Falconer, ‘I never have any merely 
business relations with any one. I try always not to forget 
that there is a deeper relation between us. I commonly succeed 
worst in a drawing-room ; yet even there, for the time we are 
together, I try to recognise the present humanity, however much 
distorted or concealed. Mr. Mac Donald, in this respect, 
resembles Falconer. He is too entirely possessed by his con- 
ception of the essential nature of the men and women he is 
depicting, to have an eye for such external trivialities of 
demeanour and breeding as conceal, instead of illuminating, the 
humanity within; but, to make up for the deficiency, he has 
shown himself capable of depicting a really great and simple 
character with a power that has been equalled by one living 
novelist alone, and in a manner that is perfectly original. It is 
in such a character that the interest of David Elginbrod is 
centred. Mr. Mac Donald’s greatest achievement is the charac- 
ter of David Elginbrod himself. 

David is a Scottish peasant ; and in the delineation of Scottish 
peasants, no one but Sir Walter Scott has equalled Mr. George 
Mac Donald. But it is only in the truth of his pictures of the 
poor, and not in the least in his manner of delineation, that our 
author resembles his mighty predecessor. There are elements 
in the character of David Elginbrod that Sir Walter seldom 
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touches, and never with the depth and fulness with which Mr, 
Mac Donald loves to dwell upon them. The quiet humour of 
the man, his sagacity, his grave and massive character, his self- 
respect and sober dignity, Sir Walter would have depicted with 
a freshness and ease which it is no disparagement to Mr. Mac 
Donald to say that he does not approach. But the probing and 
inquiring intellect of this Scottish labourer, his profound and 
beautiful spiritual nature, and his religious faith, do not belong 
to the region in which Sir Walter’s characters are wont to move. 
If we are to seek for a parallel to those characteristics in Eng- 
lish fiction, we must go to a novelist who, in dramatic genius, 
unquestionably surpasses our author—the only novelist who 
approaches either Sir Walter or Mr. Mac Donald in ability to 
describe the poor—George Eliot. 

Such a man might seem to have little in common with the 
spiritual puerilities to which we have referred. But the truth 
is, they are introduced into the book at all, only to give point 
and edge to the lesson which his character is calculated to 
teach. Euphra Cameron is a young lady of nervous constitu- 
tion, a somnambulist, who has become subject to the influence 
of a German impostor, Von Funkelstein. This charlatan is 
anxious to obtain possession of an ancient crystal ring, an heir- 
loom belonging to Mr. Arnold. He throws Euphra into a mes- 
meric sleep, and forces her, in that condition, to steal the ring 
from a desk where it has been placed by Hugh Sutherland, in 
whose custody it happens to be for the moment. At the same 
time he steals a more valuable ring, a diamond belonging to 
Sutherland himself. To give opportunity for these thefts, he 
inspires the whole Arnstead household with all sorts of ghostly 
terrors, partly by very commonplace trickery, and partly by a 
really successful séance, in which the usual spiritual phenomena 
are exhibited in very unusual perfection. The loss of the ring, 
the cause of which cannot be explained to Mr. Arnold, leads to 
Hugh’s losing his situation as tutor. He goes to London to 
live, as he can, by literature and teaching; and there he falls in 
with Falconer, who helps him, as we have already hinted, to 
end the story by discovering Funkelstein, and forcing him to 
disgorge both crystal and diamond. None of these things take 
place till after the death of David Elginbrod. But he too has 
a spiritual power, though he has left the earth, over those who 
remain in it. Euphra is wretched under the tyranny of Funkel- 
stein, who, though he had promised to trouble her no more, if 
she could only procure the crystal, of course disregarded his 
promise; and it is Margaret Elginbrod, David’s daughter, who 
shows her at length how to resist Von Funkelstein’s will, assert 
her freedom, and break her bonds. Margaret is her maid, or 
her friend’s maid ; and she cures Euphra in the way in which 
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Mr. Mac Donald is anxious to impress upon his readers, that all 
sorts of sickly superstitions may be cured by those who desire 
to be rid of them. She tells her what manner of man her 
father was, and enables her to understand that the only mode 
of escape from thraldom to an evil will is in subjection to the 
divine will, and that nothing can set a man free from supersti- 
tion excepting belief. Wo keine Gotter sind walten Gespenster— 
‘Where gods are not, spectres rule,’ says Mr. Mac Donald. And 
accordingly, the great design of his book, if we read it aright, is 
to contrast the true spiritual world, with which all of us, 
whether we know it or not, are at some time or other brought 
into communion, with the silly and vulgar mockery of a spiritual 
world which quacks like Funkelstem expound for the benefit 
of over-excitable unhinged nervous patients like Euphra, and 
to show at the same time, that the true point of contact between 
the natural and the supernatural is in the soul of man, and not 
in the nervous system; not in the morbid credulity which is 
vexed by unholy spectres, but in the fervent, simple, and manly 
faith of David Elginbrod. 

We have said that there is only one living novelist who has 
shown an equal capacity for dealing with the spiritual side of 
human nature with the author of David Elginbrod. But even 
in this respect there is little resemblance between the two 
writers. For, if George Eliot has as clear a perception of the 
spiritual element in life as Mr. Mac Donald, and portrays it 
with equal depth, and with still greater subtlety, she does so, 
we think, in a spirit that is much more purely artistic than his. 
It would be absurd to accuse the creator of so many noble and 
beautiful characters, to say nothing of the meditative depth of 
moral sentiment which one recognises everywhere throughout 
her writings, of too sedulously avoiding ethical discrimina- 
tion. But there is a certain artistic abstinence, rather than in- 
difference, even in those of George Eliot’s pictures which most 
vividly illustrate ethical laws, which contrasts very strikingly 
indeed with the personal fervour of conviction which it seems 
to us that Mr. Mac Donald displays. The author of Seth Bede, 
or Rufus Lyon, appears to be contemplating the deepest pro- 
blems of human existence, with infinite depth and penetration 
indeed, but with a serene self-suppression, which make her 
reproduction of them none the less impressive and luminous. 
The author of David Elginbrod seems always to be grappling 
with the same problems at first-hand. Mr. Mac Donald is 
incapable of abstracting the spiritual life of his character from 
that by which he feels that his own mind lives. His characters 
are true pictures, and certainly they are not represented for 
the mere purpose of enforcing his own religious opinions. 
But all his books are saturated with the great ideas of which 
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his mind and heart are full, regarding the relationship of man 
to God, and of this life to another. It is from these ideas that 
both character and story derive their significance and beauty. 
We have said already that their influence is manifest in the 
slightest of his beautiful fairy-tales, and they are still more 
powerful and obvious in David Elginbrod. 

There is a certain criticism, according to which this is a con- 
demnation of David Elginbrod. It seems to be supposed that 
an artist should hold his theories lightly, if he would produce a 
beautiful work. It is hard that the artist should be denied 
the faith that gives strength and consolation to other men ; and 
if it be admitted that the whole spiritual and moral nature of 
man is the fitting subject of artistic delineation, it is difficult to 
see why the delineation should be less perfect, because the artist 
himself has experienced the emotions he is trying to describe. 
A poet writes none the worse love-songs because he has him- 
self been in love. Why should he be less capable of express- 
ing spiritual emotions because they have been known to his 
own soul? And why should the dramatic imagination be ex- 
cluded from themes which have inspired so much of the 
greatest poetry of Christendom, from Dante to Wordsworth 
and Tennyson ? 

A novel that is written for the purpose of inculcating a par- 
ticular view of human life, is likely enough, no doubt, to pre- 
sent a cramped and limited picture of the world ; and therefore 
a harsher and falser picture than that which springs from the 
mere delight of a creative imagination in reproducing the life 
which it has seen and known. But it is one thing to write for 
the purpose of inculcating morals, and another to be unable to 
write without suggesting them. Mr. Lewes, in his admirable 
criticism of Wilhelm Meister, mentions, for the purpose of re- 
futing it, a charge by Novalis against the book, that its spirit 
is that of ‘artistic atheism.’ This Mr. Lewes takes to mean 
that ‘in Wilhelm Meister there is a complete absence of all 
moral verdict on the part of the author ;’ and he compares the 
feeling of many readers towards such simple objective delinea- 
tion, with the repugnance which he says is felt in evangelical 
circles to Miss Edgeworth’s tales. ‘Robert Hall, says Mr. 
Lewes, ‘ confessed that reading Miss Edgeworth hindered him 
for a week in his clerical functions; he was completely dis- 
turbed by her pictures of happy active people without any 
visible interference of religion—a sensible, and on the whole, 
healthy world, yet without warnings, without exhortations, 
without any apparent terror concerning the state of souls.’ 
There is a quite unanswerable sneer in the last sentence, but 
it seems to us that it was not the absence from Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels of terrors, exhortations, and warnings, but of 
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all those higher aspirations and deeper feelings which lay 
at the base of his own character, that pained Robert Hall. 
It disturbed him that these things should be excluded from the 
conception of men and women, which a thoughtful and very 
sensible woman had formed. His complaint, as Mr. Lewes re- 
ports it, is a perfectly well-founded criticism of the dryness, nar- 
rowness, and essential poverty of the moral and spiritual life 
which Miss Edgeworth delineates. A running commentary of 
praise and blame is by no means desirable in a novel. But it 
is not one of Miss Edgeworth’s merits, that she spares her 
readers that didactic accompaniment. If ever there was a 
novelist who wrote to teach, Miss Edgeworth is one; and a very 
sensible and virtuous teacher she is. But there is a whole world 
of emotions which she seems to want the sense for perceiving, 
and therefore she takes no note of relations which seemed to 
Robert Hall to be necessarily involved in the circumstances of 
her story, and to be in themselves much more important than 
those which she saw more clearly. 

We, at least, shall never reproach our author, either for his 
strong religious feelings or for his profound conceptions of the 
laws of man’s moral and spiritual nature, so long as these feel- 
ings and conceptions result in characters like David Elginbrod. 
David’s theology is not the common theology, either of Scotch 
peasants or of Scotch divines ; but it is a very noble and deep 
theology notwithstanding, and it is certainly the pervading 
spirit of a very noble character. This is not the place to ex- 
plain its doctrines, or discuss their soundness; but if any of 
our readers be at all suspicious of heresy, we venture to console 
him by the answer with which David replies to a similar sus- 
picion on the part of his excellent wife. He had asked Janet 
if she believed that ever a serpent spoke. ‘Hoot, Dawvid,’ she 
says, ‘the deil was in him, ye ken.’ ‘ The deil a word o’ that’s 
in the word itsel’ though, rejoined David, with a smile. 
‘Dawvid,’ said Janet solemnly, and with some consternation, 
‘ye’ re no gaein to tell me, sittin’ there, ’at ye dinna believe 
ilka word ’at’s prented ’atween the twa brods o’ the Bible? 
What will Maister Sutherlan’ think 0’ ye?’ ‘Janet, my bonny 
lass,’ and here David’s eye beamed upon his wife, ‘I believe as 
mony o’ them as ye do, and may be a wheen mair, my dawtie ; 
keep your mind easy about that.’ We have already given one 
of his dicta, and he says many things as wise and beautiful. 
Here is a characteristic conversation. Hugh Sutherland is at 
the time tutor in the family of a Scotch laird, and ‘the leddy’ 
has annoyed him by some petty persecution :— 


‘By and by David came in. 
‘* I’m ower sune, I doubt, Mr. Sutherlan’. I’m disturbin’ ye.” 
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** Not at all,” answered Hugh. ‘Besides, I am not much in a 
reading mood this evening: Mrs. Glasford has been annoying me 
again.” 

‘“ Poor body! What’s she been sayin’ noo?” 

‘Thinking to amuse David, Hugh recounted the short passage 
between them recorded above. David, however, listened with a very 
different expression of countenance from what Hugh had anticipated ; 
and, when he had finished, took up the conversation in a kind of 
apologetic tone. 

‘“ Weel, but ye see,” said he, folding his palms together, “ she 
hasna’ jist had a’thegither fair play. She does na come o’ a guid 
breed. Man, it’s a fine thing to come o’ a guid breed. They hae a 
hantle to answer for ’at come o’ decent forebears.” 

‘“T thought she brought the laird a good property,” said Hugh, not 
quite understanding David. 

‘“Ow ay, she brocht him gowpenfu’s o’ siller; but hoo was’t 
gotten? An’ ye ken it’s no riches ’at ’ill mak’ a guid breed—'cep’ it 
be o’ maggots. The richer cheese the mair maggots, ye ken. Ye 
maunna speyk o’ this; but the mistress’s father was weel kent to hae 
made his siller by fardins and bawbees, in creepin’, crafty ways. He 
was a bit merchan’ in Aberdeen, an’ aye keepit his thoom weel -ahint 
the peint o’ the ellwan’, sae ’at he made an inch or twa upo’ ilka yard 
he sauld. Sae he took frae his soul, and pat intill his sillerbag, an’ 
had little to gie his dochter but a guid tocher. Mr. Sutherlan’, it’s a 
fine thing to come o’ dacent fowk. Noo, to lnik at yersel’: I ken nae- 
thing aboot yer family ; but ye seem at eesicht to come o’ a guid breed 
for the bodily part o’ ye. That’s a sma’ matter; but frae what I ha’e 
seen—an’ I trustin God I’m no’ mista’en—ye come o’ the richt breed 
for the min’ as weel. I’m no flatterin’ ye, Mr. Sutherlan’; but jist 
layin’ it upo’ ye, ’at gin ye had an honest father and gran’father, an’ 
especially a guid mither, ye hae a heap to answer for; an’ ye ought 
never to be hard upo’ them ’at’s sma’ creepin’ creatures, for they 
canna help it sae weel as the like o’ you and me can.” 

‘ David was not given to boasting. Hugh had never heard anything 
suggesting it from his lips before. He turned full round and looked 
at him. On his face lay a solemn quiet, either from a feeling of his 
own responsibility, or a sense of the excuse that must be made for 
others. What he had said about the signs of breed in Hugh’s exterior, 
certainly applied to himself as well. His carriage was full of dignity, 
and a certain rustic refinement; his voice was wonderfully gentle, but 
deep; and slowest when most impassioned. He seemed to have come 
of some gigantic antediluvian breed : there was something of the Titan 
slumbering about him. He would have been a stern man, but for an 
unusudl amount of reverence that seemed to overflood the sternness, 
and change it into strong love. No one had ever seen him thoroughly 
angry; his simple displeasure with any of the labourers, the quality 
of whose work was deficient, would go further than the laird’s oaths. 

‘Hugh sat looking at David, who supported the look with that 
perfect calmness that comes of unconscious simplicity. At length 
Hugh’s eye sank before David’s, as he said : 
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‘JT wish I had known your father, then, David.” 

««¢ My father was sic a ane as I tauld ye the ither day, Mr. Suther- 
lan’. I’ma’ richt there. A puir, semple, God-fearin’ shepherd, ’at 
never gae his dog an ill-deserved word, nor took the skin o’ ony puir - 
lammie, wha’s woo’ he was clippin’, atween the shears. He was weel 
worthy 0’ the grave ’at he wan till at last. An’ my mither was jist 
like, wi’ aiblins raither mair heid nor my father. They’re her beuks 
maistly upo’ the skelf there abune yer ain, Mr. Sutherlan’. I honour 
them for her sake, though I seldom trouble them mysel’. She gae me 
a kin’ o’ scunner at them, honest woman, wi’ garrin’ me read at them 
o’ Sundays, till they near scomfisht a’ the guid ’at was in me by nater. 
There’s doctrine for ye, Mr. Sutherlan’!”’ added David with a queer 
laugh.’ 

This is what David had told Hugh of his father :— 


‘“Tt’s a sair stroke to bide,” said David; “but it’s a gran’ thing 
whan a man’s won weel throw’t. When my father deit, 1 min’ weel, 
I was sae prood to see him lyin’ there, in the cauld grandeur o’ deith, 
an’ no man ’at daured say he ever did or spak the thing ’at didna 
become him, ‘at I jist gloried i’ the mids 0’ my greetin’. He was but 
a puir auld shepherd, Mr. Sutherlan’, wi’ hair as white as the sheep 
‘at followed him ; an’ I wat as they followed him, he followed the great 
Shepherd ; an’ followed an’ followed, till he jist followed Him hame, 
whaur we’re a’ boun’, an’ some o’ us far on the road, thanks to Him!’’’ 


Our extracts from David LElginbrod are sufficiently long 
already ; but we must find room for the following :— 


‘*T hae seen a wonnerfu’ sicht sin’ I saw you, Mr. Sutherlan’. I 
gaed to see an auld Christian, whase body an’ brain are nigh worn oot. 
He was never onything remarkable for intellec, and jist took what the 
minister tellt him for true, an’ keepit the guid o’t ; for his hert was aye 
richt, an’ his faith a hantle stronger than maybe it had ony richt to be, 
accordin’ to his ain opingans; but, hech! there’s something far better 
nor his opingans i’ the hert o’ ilka God-fearin’ body. Whan I gaed 
butt the hoose, he was sittin’ in’s auld arm-chair by the side o’ the fire, 
an’ his face luikit dazed like. There was no licht in’t but what cam’ 
noo an’ than frae a low i’ the fire. The snaw was driftin’ a wee aboot 
the bit winnock, an’ his auld een was fixed upo’t; an’ a’ ’at he said, 
takin’ no notice o’ me, was jist, ‘ The. birdies is flutterin’; the birdies 
is flutterin’.’ I spak’ till him, an’ tried to roose him, wi’ ae thing after 
anither, bit I micht as weel hae spoken to the door-cheek, for a’ the 
notice that he took. Never a word he spak’, but aye, ‘ The birdies is 
flutterin’.’ At last, it cam’ to my min’ ’at the body was aye fu’ 0’ ane 
o’ the psalms in particler; an’ sae I jist said till him at last: ‘John, 
hae ye forgotten the twenty-third psalm?’ ‘ Forgotten the twenty-third 
psalm!’ quo’ he; an’ his face lighted up in a moment frae the inside : 
‘The Lord’s my shepherd,’—an’ I hae followed Him through a’ the 
smorin’ drift o’ the warl’, an’ he’ll bring me to the green pastures an’ 
the still waters o’ His summer-kingdom at the lang last. ‘JZ shall not 
want.’ An’ I hae wanted for naething, nacthing.’ He had been a 
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shepherd himsel’ in’s young days. And soon he gaed, wi’ a kin’ 0’ a 
personal commentary on the haill psalm frae beginnin’ to en’, and syne 
he jist fell back into the auld croonin’ sang, ‘ The birdies is flutterin’ ; 
the birdies is flutterin’.’ The licht dee’d oot o’ his face, an’ a’ that I 
could say couldna’ bring back the licht to his face, nor the sense to 
his tongue. He’ll sune be in a better warl’. Sae I was jist forced to 
leave him. But I promised his dochter, puir body, that I would ca’ 
again an’ see him the morn’s afternoon. It’s unco dowie wark for her; 
for they hae scarce a neebor within reach o’ them, in case o’ a change; 
an’ there had hardly been a creatur’ inside o’ their door for a week.’”’ 


Alec Forbes of Howglen is by far the best of Mr. Mac Donald’s 
novels. It has no character so entirely noble as David Elgin- 
brod ; but there is at least one as impressive and almost as 
grand; and Thomas Crann does not stand, like David, alone in 
his greatness. There are several others worthy of his com- 
panionship, especially Annie Anderson, the heroine, and the 
blind old woman, Tibbie Dyster. As a story, the book is more 
coherent than its predecessor, and abundantly proves, what 
even David Elginbrod left rather doubtful, that Mr. Mac Donald, 
when he chooses, can see men and women of flesh and blood, 
with just as clear a vision, and describe them as truly and 
forcibly as the more ethereal creatures of his own imagination. 
For there is nothing here that is the least fantastic. Excepting 
one little piece of melodrama, which is painful without being 
impressive, there is nothing to disturb the simple and truthful 
tone which characterizes the book. 

The story of Annie Anderson’s childhood is, to our mind, the 
sweetest and most touching that has been told for many a day. 
She is the daughter of a small Scotch farmer, and at a very 
early age is left an orphan, and is sent to live with a distant 
cousin,—a hard, mean, greedy, theological small shopkeeper in 


a small country town in the North. Her first experience of 


her new home is characteristic. She is sent to bed in a garret, 
and without a candle, and has scarcely buried her head under 
the clothes, when her prayers are interrupted by a terrible noise 
of scratching and scampering in the room.beside her. 


‘* T tried to cry oot,” she said afterwards, “for I kent ’at it was 
rottans; but my tongue booed i’ my mou’ for fear, and I cudna speak 
ae word.” The child’s fear of rats amounted to a frenzied horror. She 
did not move a finger. To get out of bed with those creatures run- 
ning about the room was as impossible as it was to cry out. But her 
heart did what her tongue could not do—cried out with a great and 
bitter cry to one who was more ready to hear than Robert and Nancy 

3ruce. And what her heart cried was this: ‘‘ O God, tak care o’ me 
frae the rottans.” There was no need to send an angel from heaven 
in answer to this little one’s prayer. The cat would do. Annic heard 
a scratch and a mew at the door. The rats made one frantic scramble 
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and were still. . . . A few moments and she was fast asleep, guarded 
by God’s angel, the cat, for whose entrance she took good care ever 
after to leave the door ajar.’ 


Next day she goes to the parish school, where boys and girls 
are taught, and maltreated, by the same savage schoolmaster. 
There she meets the hero, a manly, generous, good-hearted boy, 
and the least interesting character in the book ; but he is less 
uninteresting at school than in later life, and he serves the good 
purpose of illustrating the simple confidence of Annie’s char- 
acter, very much in the same manner as the cat does. He pro- 
tects her, not certainly from all the miseries of school, but from 
as many as he can, and becomes in her eyes the best and 
greatest of heroes. This picture of the parish school, with all its 
wretchedness, is perhaps the most delightful part of the book. 
Even in Murdoch Malison, the savage master, whom at first 
we are naturally disposed to detest, we are taught to find much 
that is interesting, and something that is pathetic, before we 
part from him. Glamerton parish school might seem to the 
hasty reader almost as hateful as Dotheboy’s Hall; but Malison 
in reality, besides being serious, not grotesque, is in other things 
also, as far as possible from resembling Mr. Squeers. He is a 
conscientious despot, not a wanton tormentor. His cruelty is 
partly a savage sense of duty, and partly the consequence of his 
having nothing of the childlike in himself, so that ‘he never 
saw the mind of the child whose person he was assailing with 
excruciating blows.’ But when he suffers punishment himself, 
he is the better for it; and we know nothing finer in its way 
than the really tragical history of one great disaster which 
befalls him. But we have no room to extract the story, and we 
must not spoil by compressing it. How Malison, in his fury, 
lames little Truffy, how he fails ignominiously in the pulpit, and 
becomes ‘a sticket minister,’ the tender affection which grows up 
between pupil and master after this double calamity, and their 
tragic and beautiful end, our readers will learn for themselves 
if our word has any weight with them. But, after all, it is 
Annie herself who gives the great charm. Her naiveté, her 
theological perplexities, and her perfect trustfulness and homely, 
confiding simplicity, are exceedingly touching; and all the 
more so for the charming background of natural, healthy 
child’s-play by which she is surrounded, without forming part 
of it. How Alec and Curly build a boat, while Annie sings 
to them, is a tale that will charm all boys and girls, and 
all older people also, who have any relish for simple enjoy- 
ment. Notwithstanding all this, there is undoubtedly a 
certain harshness and sterility in the first aspect of life at 
Glamerton, a bleakness of atmosphere and meanness of ex- 
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ternal circumstance that is almost depressing to the reader 
who comes to it fresh from the magic beauties of Phantastes ; 
but it is impossible to go very far without perceiving that, after 
all, there is greater wealth and fulness of life in this real world, 
than there was in the imaginary. The cold grey atmosphere 
takes warmth and colour, the narrow interests grow larger and 
wider, and we are forced to admit that external limitations may 
have very little power of circumscribing the beauty and power 
of human life. And this effect is not produced by the slightest 
departure from the homely simplicity, or perfect truth, of the 
picture. Masons, carpenters, and farm-servants are the prin- 
cipal characters, and Mr. Mac Donald does not attribute to them 
a wider experience or greater knowledge than they are likely 
to have attained. But he does not hesitate to ascribe to them 
strong natures and fine thoughts. There is a depth and solem- 
nity, as we have said, in the character of Thomas Crann, 
worthy of the author of David Elginbrod. He has a great 
deal of sagacity, and wisdom, although of a lower order than 
the wisdom of David. His theology is much narrower than 
that of David. He is a member of the ‘ Missionar Kirk,’ and 
a rigid Calvinist ; but his gloomy opinions and severe judgment, 
both of himself and other men, are not inconsistent with an 
infinite depth of tenderness, with which we are very gradually 
permitted to become acquainted. There is a sober and mascu- 
line strength of character in him, as in a good many Scotchmen 
both of his own rank, and a higher, which hides from the 
careless observer his strength of feeling. And there can be 
no question that Mr. Mac Donald is rendering an important 
service to truth when he shows us how much tenderness 
and catholic breadth of sympathy is consistent, even with 
the harsher doctrines of the system that is preached by 
Thomas Crann and the Missionar’ Kirk. Fo1 Thomas is any- 
thing but a gloomy fanatic. He is an austere man, who com- 
prehends far too clearly the difference between good and evil to 
slur over the sinfulness, or palter with the misery of himself or 
his neighbours ; or to endure, without just indignation, what he 
calls ‘a saft way o’ dealin’ with eternal truth and perishing 
men. He has the solid logical intellect, very common in 
Scotchmen——whether their school-learning be great or little— 
for which a complete and consistent system has a stronger 
fascination than deeper and more fruitful truths, which confess 
their incompleteness. But his system is anything but a mere 
form of doctrine. It is a part of his very being—the life of his 
life; and ennobles the practical goodness, of which his days are 
full. Its severity lends additional brightness to the wonderful 
gleams of tenderness which every now and then break through ; 
and if, after all, it still appears hard and narrow, he is only 
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another illustration of David Elginbrod’s wise saying :— 
‘There is something far better than his opinions in the heart of 
every God- fearing body.’ That, indeed, is a saying which Mr. 
Mac Donald never forgets, in his picture of those northern 
Puritans. Opinions, feelings, and professions in regard to reli- 
gion, form so large a part of ‘the lives of the people he is deserib- 
ing, that it is “impossible to give any true picture of their 
character, and give these things the “‘go-by. And Mr. Mac 
Donald’s genius and temper rament exactly fit him for dealing 
with this most profound, and intricate, of all regions of the 
human mind. Other authors before him have given us pictures 
of devotion, but we know no one who has represented, with 
greater power and beauty, such widely different spiritual emo- 
tions. Nothing can be finer in this way than his picture of the 
conflict between spontaneous feeling and traditional teaching, 
the religion of love and the religion of fear, in the troubled 
spirit of little Annie Anderson, unless, indeed, it be the still 
more marvellous blending of those mighty opposites in Thomas 
Crann. Mr. Mac Donald has not shrunk in de lineating the 

religious life of his characters, from doing so in the only way in 
which it was possible, and showing us the attitude of their souls 
towards God, as well as towards their fellow-men. He has not 


hesitated to tell us how his people pray; and with what per- 
fect reverence, as well as spiritual truth, he has represented their 
devotion, our readers may understand from this picture of 
Thomas Crann. We must premise that he is just recovering 
from a broken leg :- 


‘A deacon of the church, a worthy little weaver, had been half- 
officially appointed to visit Thomas, and find out, which was not an 
easy task, if he was in want of anything. When he arrived, Jean was 
out. He lifted the latch, entered, and tapped gently at Thomas’s 
door—too gently, for he received no answer. With hasty yet hesi- 
tating imprudence, he opened the door and peeped in. Thomas was 
upon his knees by the fireside, with his plaid over his head. Startled 
by the weaver’s entrance, he raised his head, and his rugged leonine 
face, red with wrath, glared out of the thicket of his plaid upon the 
intruder. He did not rise, for that would have been a task requiring 
time and caution. But he cried aloud in a hoarse voice, with his two 
hands leaning on the chair, like the paws of some fierce rampant 
animal : 

‘“« Jeames, ye’re takin’ the pairt o’ Sawtan upo’ ye, drivin’ a man 
frae his prayers !” 

‘“ Hoot, Thamas! I beg yer pardon,’ answered the weaver, 
rather flurried; “I thoucht ye micht hae been asleep.” 

‘“* Ye had no business to think for yoursel’ in sic a maitter. What 
do ye want ?” 

“| jist cam’ to see whether ye war in want o’ onything, Thamas.” 

‘“T’m in want o’ naething. Gude-nicht to ye.” 
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‘“ But, railly, Thamas,” expostulated the weaver, emboldened by 
his own kindness—“ ye’ll excuse me, but ye hae nae business to gang 
doon on yer knees, wi’ yer leg in sic a weyk condeetion.’ 

‘“] winna excuse ye, Jeames. What ken ye aboot my leg? And 
what’s the use o’ knees, but to gang doon upo’? Gang hame, and 
gang doon upo’ yer ain, Jeames; and dinna disturb ither fowk that 
ken what theirs was made for.” 

‘Thus admonished, the weaver dared not linger. As he turned to 
shut the door, he wished the mason good-night, but received no 
answer. Thomas had sunk forward upon the chair, and had already 
drawn his plaid over his head. 

‘But the secret place of the Most High will not be entered after 
this fashion; and Thomas felt that he was shut out. . 

‘ He knelt still and sighed sore. 

‘At length another knock came, which, although very gentle, he 
heard and knew well enough. 

‘“ Who’s there?” he asked, notwithstanding, with a fresh access of 
indignant feeling. 

‘** Annie Anderson,’ was the answer through the door, in a tone 
which at once soothed the ruffled waters of Thomas’s spirit. 

‘ “ Come in,” he said. 

‘She entered, quiet as a ghost. 

‘* Come awa’, Annie. I’m glaid to see ye. Jist come and kneel 
doon aside me, and we’ll pray thegither, for I’m sair troubled wi’ an 
ill-temper.” 

‘ Without a word of reply, Annie kneeled by the side of his chair. 
Thomas drew the plaid over her head, took her hand, which was swal- 
lowed up in his, and after a solemn pause, spoke thus: 

‘“ Q Lord, wha dwellest in the licht inaccessible, whom mortal eye 
hath not seen nor can see, but who dwellest with him that is humble 
and contrite of heart, and liftest the licht o’ thy coontenance upo’ 
them that seek it, 0 Lord,”—here the solemnity of the appeal gave 
way before the outbursting agony of Thomas’s heart—“ O Lord, dinna 
lat’s cry in vain, this thy lammie, and me thine auld sinner, but for the 
sake o’ him wha did no sin, forgive my sins and my vile temper, and 
help me to love my neighbour as mysel’. Lat Christ dwell in me and 
syne I shall be meek and lowly of heart like him. Put thy Speerit in 
me, and syne I shall do richt—no frae mysel’, for I hae no good thing 
in me, but frae thy Speerit that dwelleth in us.” 

‘ After this prayer, Thomas felt refreshed and hopeful. With slow 
labour he rose from his knees at last, and sinking into his chair, drew 
Annie towards him, and kissed her. Then he said, 

‘« Will ye gang a bit eeran’ for me, Annie ?’ 

‘“ That I will, Thomas. I wad rin mysel’ aff o’ my legs for ye.” 

‘“ Na, na. I dinna want sae muckle rinnin’ the nicht. But I wad 
be sair obleeged to ye, gin ye wad jist rin doon to Jeames Johnstone, 
the weyver, and tell him, wi’ my coampliments, ye ken, that I’m verra 
sorry I spak’ till him asI did the nicht ; and I wad tak it richt kin’ o 
him, gin he wad come and tak a cup o’ tay wi’ me the morn’s nicht, 
and we cud hae a crack thegither, and syne we cud hae worship 
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thegither. And tell him he maunna think nae mair o’ the way I 
spak till him, for I was troubled i’ my min’, and I’m an ill-nater’d 
man.” 

‘“T’ll tell him a’ that ye say,” answered Annie, “as weel’s I can 
min’ ’t; and Is’ warran’ I s’ no forget muckle o’ ’t. Wad ye like me 
to come back the nicht and tell ye what he says?” 

‘Na, na, lassie. It ’ll be near han’ time for ye to gang to yer bed. 
And it’s a cauld nicht. I ken that by my leg. And ye see Jeames 
Johnstone ’s no an ill-nater’d man like me. He’s adouce man, and 
he’s sure to be weel-pleased and come till’s tay. Na, na; ye needna 
come back. Guid-nicht to ye, my dawtie. The Lord bless ye for 
comin’ to pray wi’ an ill-nater’d man.” 


We must extract also a conversation with Tibbie Dyster. 
Tibbie has asked him whether there is any likeness between 
the light ‘she canna see and that soun’ o’ rinnin’ water she loves 
so weel to hear.’ 


‘“ Weel, ye see, Tibbie,” answered Thomas, “it’s nearhan’ as ill 
for the like o’ us to unnerstan’ your blin’ness, as it may be for you to 
unnerstan’ oor sicht.” 

‘“ Deed maybe neyther o’’s kens muckle aboot oor ain gift either 
o’ sicht or blin’ness—Say onything ye like, gin ye dinna tell me, as 
the bairn here ance did, that I cudna ken what the licht was. I kenna 
what yer sicht may be, and I’m thinkin’ I care as little. But weel 
ken I what the licht is.” 

‘“ Tibbie, dinna be ill-nater’d, like me. Ye hae no call to that 
same. I’mtryin’ to answer your question. And gin ye interrup’ me 
again, I’ll rise an’ gang hame.” 

‘“ Say awa’, Thamas. Neverheed me. I’msome cankert whiles. 
I ken that weel eneuch.” 

‘* Ye hae nae business to be cankert, Tibbie ?” 

‘“ Nae mair nor ither fowk.”’ 

‘“ Less, Tibbie; less, woman.” 

‘“ Hoo mak’ ye that oot ?” asked Tibbie, defensively. 

‘“ Ve dinna see the things to anger ye that ither fowk sees.—As I 
cam’ doon the street this minute, I cam’ upo’ twa laddies—ye ken 
them—they’re twins—ane o’ them cripple a 

‘“ Ay, that was Murdoch Malison’s wark!” interposed Tibbie, 
with indignant reminiscence. 

‘“ The man’s been sorry for ’t, this mony a day,” said Thomas ; 
“sae we maunna come ower ’t again, Tibbie.” 

‘“ Verra weel, Thamas; Is’ haud my tongue. What about the 
laddies ?” 

‘“ They were fechtin’ i’ the verra street; ruggin’ ane anither’s 
heids, an’ peggin’ at ane anither’s noses, an’ doin’ their verra endee- 
vour to destroy the image o’ the Almichty—it wasna muckle o’ ’t that 
was left to blaud. I teuk and throosh them baith.”’ 

‘“ An’ what cam’ o’ the image o’ the Almichty?” asked Tibbie, 
with a grotesque contortion of her mouth, and a roll of her veiled eye- 
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balls. ‘I doobt, Thamas,” she continued, “ye angert yersel’ mair 
nor ye quaietit them wi’ the thrashin’. The wrath o’ man, ye ken, 
Thamas, worketh not the richtyisness 0’ God.” 

‘There was not a person in Glamerton who would have dared to 
speak thus to Thomas Crann but Tibbie Dyster, perhaps because there 
was not one who had such a respect for him. Possibly the darkness 
about her made her bolder; but I think it was her truth, which is 
another word for love, however unlike love the outcome may look, that 
made her able to speak in this fashion. 

‘Thomas was silent for a long minute. Then he said: 

‘“ Maybe ye’re i’ the richt, Tibbie. Ye aye anger me; but I wad 
raither hae a body anger me wi’ tellin’ me the trowth, nor I wad hae 
a’ the fair words i’ the dictionar’. It’s a strange thing, wumman, 
but aye whan a body ’s tryin’ maist to gang upricht, he ’s sure to catch 
a dreidfu’ fa’. There I hae been warstlin’ wi’ my ill-temper mair 
nor ever [ did i’ my life afore; and I never i’ my days lickit twa 
laddies for lickin’ ane anither till jist this verra day. And I prayed 
against mysel’ afore I cam’ oot. I canna win at the boddom o’ ’t.”’ 

‘“ There ’s waur things nor an ill temper, Thamas.” . . . 

‘“ But I'm no gaein’ to gie in to bein’ ill-natert for a’ that,” 
said Thomas, as if alarmed at the possible consequences of the con- 
clusion. 

‘Na, na. Resist ye the deevil, Thamas. Haud at him, man. 
He’s sure to rin at the lang last. But I’m feared ye ’ll gang awa’ ohn 
tellt me aboot the licht and the water. Whan I’m sittin’ here o’ the 
girse, hearkenin’ to the water, as it comes murrin’, and souffin’, and 
gurglin’, on to me, and syne by me and awa’, as gin it war spinnin’ 
and twistin’ a lot o’ bonnie wee sounies a’ intil ae muckle gran’ soun,’ 
it pits me i’ min’ o’ the text that says, ‘ His voice was as the sound o’ 
mony waters.’ Noo his face is licht—ye ken that, divna ye ?—and 
gin his voice be like the water, there maun be something like atween 
the licht and the water, ye ken. That ’s what garred me spier at ye, 
Thamas.”’ 

‘* Weel, I dinna ken richtly hoo to answer ye, Tibbie ; but at this 
moment the licht’s playin’ bonnie upo’ the entick—shimmerin’ and 
brakin’ upo’ the water, as hit braks upo’ the stanes afore it fa’s. An’ 
what fa’s, it luiks as gin it took the licht wi’ ’t ’i the wame o’ ’t like. 
Eh! it’s bonnie, woman; and I wiss ye had the sicht 0’ yer een to 
see ’t wi’; though ye do preten’ to think little o’ ’t.” 

‘« Weel, weel! my time’s comin’, Thamas; and I maun jist bide 
till it comes. Ye canna help me, I see that. Gin I could only open 
my een for ae minute, I wad ken a’ aboot it, and be able to answer 
mysel’,—I think we'll gang into the hoose, for I canna bide it 
langer.”’ ’ 

After Thomas Crann, the best character is probably Cupples, 
the College librarian, with a great heart and a weak will and a 
kind of humour, poetry, scholarship, and habits of drinking, 
which could certainly be found in such singular combination 
nowhere except in a Scotch university. We are unwilling to 
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leave the book without affording our readers such a glimpse of 
him as will induce them to make his better acquaintance for 
themselves; and the following scene will serve the purpose. 
He has given up drinking by this time, and has come up to 
Glamerton to look after Alec. 


‘ Although Mr. Cupples did go to church at Glamerton for several 
Sundays, the day arriving when he could not face it again, he did not 
scruple to set off for the hills. Coming home with a great grand 
purple fox-glove in his hand, he met some of the missionars returning 
from their chapel, and amongst the rest Robert Bruce, who stopped 
and spoke. 

‘“T’m surprised to see ye carryin’ that thing o’ the Lord’s day, 
Mr. Cupples. Fowk ’ll think ill 0’ ye.” 

‘“ Weel, ye see, Mr. Bruce, it angert me sae to see the ill-faured . 
thing positeevely growin’ there upo’ the Lord’s day, that I pu’d it up 
‘maist by the reet. To think o’ a weyd like that prankin’ itsel’ oot in 
its purple and its spots upo’ the Sawbath day! It canna ken what 
it’s aboot. I’m only feared I left eneuch o’ ’t to be up again afore 
lang.” 

‘“T doobt, Mr. Cupples, ye haena come under the pooer o’ grace 
yet.” 

" ¢“ A pour o’ creysh (grease)! Na, thank ye. I dinna want to 
come unner a pour o’ creysh. It wad blaud me a’thegither. Is that 
the gait ye baptize i’ your conventicle ?” 

‘There ’s nane sae deif as them ’at winna hear, Mr. Cupples,” 
said Bruce. ‘ “I mean—ye’re no convertit yet.” 

‘“Na. I’m noconvertit. ’‘Deed no. I wadna like to be con- 
vertit. What wad ye convert me till? A swine? Or a sma’ peddlin’ 
crater that tak’s a bawbee mair for rowin’ up the pigtail in a foul 
paper? Ca’ ye that conversion? I ll bide as I am.” 

‘“Tt’s waste o’ precious time speikin’ to you, Mr. Cupples,” re- 
turned Bruce, moving off with a red face. 

‘“ Deed is ’t,” retorted Cupples; “and I houp ye winna forget the 
fac’? It’s o’ consequens to me.” 

‘But he had quite another word on the same subject for Annie 
Anderson, whom he overtook on her way to Howglen—she likewise 
returning from the missionar kirk. 

‘“Tsna that a bonnie ring o’ deid man’s bells, Annie?” said he, 
holding out the foxglove, and calling it by its name in that part of 
the country. 

‘“ Ay is’t. But that was ower muckle a flooer to tak’ to the kirk 
wi’ ye. Ye wad gar the fowk lauch.” 

‘“ What’s the richt flooer to tak’ to the kirk, Annie?” 

‘“ Ow! sober floories that smell 0’ the yird (earth), like.” 

‘“ Ay! ay! Sic like ’s what?” asked Cupples, for he had found 
in Annie a poetic nature that delighted him.’ 

‘“ Ow! sic like’s thyme and southernwood, and maybe a bittie o 
mignonette.”’ 
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*“ Ay! ay! And sae the cowman custom abuses you young 
bonnie lammies o’ the flock ? Wadna ye tak’ the rose o’ Sharon itsel’, 
nor the fire-reid lilies that made the text for the Saviour’s sermon? 
Ow! na. Ye maun be sober, wi’ flooers bonnie eneuch, but smellin’ 
o’ the kirkyaird raither nor the blue lift, which same ’s the sapphire 
throne o’ Him that sat thereon.” 

‘ “ Weel, but allooin’ that, ye sudna gar fowk lauch, wi’ a bonnie 
flooer, but ridickleous for the size o’ ’t, ’cep’ ye gie ‘t room. A kirk’s 
ower little for ’t.’’ 

‘“Ve’re richt there, my dawtie. And I haena been to the kirk 
ava’. I hae been to the hills.” 

‘“ And what got ye there?” 

*“T got this upo’ the road hame.”’ 

‘ “But what got ye there?” 

‘“ Weel, I got the blue lift.’’ 

‘« And what was that to ye?” 

‘“ Tt said to me that I was a foolish man to care about the claiks 
and the strifes o’ the warl’; for a’ was quiet aboon, whatever stramash 
they micht be makin’ doon here 1’ the cellars o’ the speeritual creation.” 

‘ Annie was silent: while she did not quite understand him, she had 
a dim perception of a grand meaning in what he said. The fact was 
that Annie was the greater of the two zn esse ; Cupples the greater in 
posse. His imagination let him see things far beyond what he could 
for a long time attain unto.” 


The result of their conversation with Annie is that Mr. Cup- 
ples goes to the Missionar’ Kirk. 


‘As he was walking away, questioning with himself, he heard a 
voice in the air above him. It came from the lips of Thomas Crann, 
who, although stooping from asthma and rheumatism, still rose nearly 
a foot above the head of Mr. Cupples. 

‘“ T was glaid to see ye at oor kirk, sir,” said Thomas. 

‘*« What for that?” returned the librarian, who always repelled 
first approaches, in which he was only like Thomas himself, and many 
other worthy people, both Scotch and English. 

«“ A stranger sud aye be welcomed to onybody’s hoose.” 

‘“T didna ken it was your hoose.” 

‘“ Ow na. It’s no my hoose. It’s the Lord’shoose. But a smile 
frae the servan’-lass that opens the door ’s something till a man that 
gangs to ony hoose for the first time, ye ken,” returned Thomas, who, 
like many men of rough address, was instantly put upon his good be- 
haviour by the exhibition of like roughness in another. 

‘This answer disarmed Cupples. He looked up into Thomas’s 
face, and saw first a massive chin ; then a firmly closed mouth; then 
a nose, straight as a Greck’s, but bulky, and of a rough texture ; then 
two keen grey eyes, and lastly a big square forehead supported by the 
two pedestals of high cheek bones—the whole looking as if it had been 
hewn out of his professional granite, or rather as if the look of the 
granite had passed into the face that was so constantly bent over it 
fashioning the stubborn substance to the yet more stubborn human 
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will. And Cupples not only liked the face, but felt that he was in the 
presence of one of the higher natures of the world—made to command, 
or rather, which is far better, to influence. Before he had time to re- 
ply, however, Thomas resumed :— 

‘“ Ve hae had a heap o’ tribble, I doobt, wi’ that laddie, Alec 
Forbes.” 

‘“ Naething mair nor was nateral,” answered Cupples. 

‘“ He’s a fine crater, though. I ken that weel. Is he come back, 
do you think?” 

‘“ What do you mean? He’s lyin’ in’s bed, quaiet eneuch, puir 
fallow!” 

‘ “Ts he come back to the fold? ” 

‘ Nae to the missionars, I’m thinkin’.” 

‘“Dinna anger me. Ye’re nae sae ignorant as ye wad pass for. 
Ye ken weel eneuch what I mean. What care | for the missionars 
mair nor ony ither o’ the Lord’s fowk, ’cep that they are mair like his 
fowk nor ony ither that I hae seen ?” 

‘“ Sie like’s Robert Bruce, for a sample.” 

‘Thomas stopped as if he had struck against a stone wall, and went 
back on his track. 

‘“ What I want to ken is whether Alec unnerstans yet that the 
prodigal ’s aye ill aff; and—” 

‘“Na,”’ interrupted Cupples. “ He’s never been cawed to the 
swine yet. Nor he sudna be, sae lang’s I had a saxpence to 
halve wi’ him.” 

‘“YVe’re no richt, frien’, there. The suner a prodigal comes to the 
swine the better ! ” 

‘“ Ay; that’s what you richteous elder brithers think. I ken that 
weel eneuch.” 

‘“ Mr. Cupples, I’m nae elder brither i’ that sense. God kens I 
wad gang oot to lat him in.” 

‘“ What ken ye aboot him, gin it be a fair question?” 

‘“T hae kent him, sir, sin he was a bairn. I perilled his life— 
no my ain—to gar him do his duty. I trust in God it wad hae been 
easier for me to hae perilled my ain. Sae ye see I do ken aboot 
him.” 

‘“ Weel,” said Mr. Cupples, to whom the nature of Thomas had 
begun to open itself, ‘I alloo that. Whaur do ye bide? What’s yer 
name? Ill come and see ye the morn’s nicht, gin ye ‘ll lat me.’” 


This further talk between Thomas and Cupples is character- 
istic of both :— 

‘«“ There ’s a feow signs 0’ decrepitude, no to say degeneracy, amo’ 
ye, isna there ?” 

‘“T maun alloo that. At the first, things has a kin’ o’ a swing that 
carries them on. But the sons an’ the dochters dinna care sae muckle 
aboot them as the fathers and mithers. Maybe they haena come throw 
the hards like them.” 

‘“ And syne there ll be ane or twa cruppen in like that chosen 
vessel o’ grace they ca’ Robert Bruce. I’m sure he’s eneuch to ruin 
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ye i’ the sicht o’ the warl’, hooever you and he may fare at heid- 
quarters, bein’ a’ called and chosen thegither.” 

‘ “ For God’s sake, dinna think that sic as him gies ony token 0’ 
bein’ ane o’ the elec.” 

‘* Hoo wan he in than? The say ye’re unco particular. The 
Elec sud ken an elec.” 

‘ “Tt ’s the siller, man, that blin’s the een o’ them that hae to sit in 
jeedgment upo’ the applicants. The crater professed, and they war 
jist ower willin’ to believe him.” 

‘ “ Weel, gin that be the case, I dinna see that ye’re sae far aheid 
0’ fowk that disna mak’ sae mony pretensions.” 

‘ “Indeed, Mr. Cupples, I fully doobt that the displeesur o’ the 
Almichty is restin’ upo’ oor kirk; and Mr. Turnbull, honest man, 
appears to feel the wacht o’ ’t. We hae mair than ae instance i’ the 
Scriptur o’ a haill community sufferin’ for the sin 0’ ane.” 

‘ “ Do ye ken ony instance o’ a gude man no bein’ able to win in to 
your set ?”’ 

‘* Ay, ane, I think. There was a fule body that wantit sair to sit 
doon wi’ ’s. But what cud we do? We cudna ken whether he had 
savin’ grace or no, for the body cudna speyk that a body cud unner- 
stan’ him.” 

‘“ And ye didna lat him sit doon wi’ ye?”’ 

‘“ Na. Hoo cud we?” 

‘ “The Lord didna dee for him, did he?” 

“ We cudna tell.”’ 
“ And what did the puir cratur do?” 
“ He grat ”’ (wept). 

‘ “ And hoo cam’ ye to see that ye wad hae been a’ the better o’ a 
wee mair pooer to read the heart ?” 

‘“ Whan the cratur was deein’ the string o’ his tongue, whether 
that string lap in his mou’, or in his brain, was lousened, and he spak’ 
plain, and he praised God.” 

‘ “ Weel, I cannot see that your plan, haudin’ oot innocents that 
lo’e Him, and lattin’ in thieves that wad steal oot o’ the Lord’s ain 
bag—gie them a chance—can be an impruvment upo’ the auld fashion 
o’ settin’ a man to judge himsel’, and tak the wyte o’ the jeedgment 
upo’ ’s ain shouthers.”’ 

We have said very little about the story of Alec Forbes: for 
its real value consists in its characters, and not in plot. So far 
as there is any story at all, its interest is in the history of the 
growth of character. His men and women are alive, and go 
through a continual process of development. This is a rare 
merit in modern novels, and we might have illustrated it at 
greater length. But our space is exhausted. We have given 
a very inadequate account of a very original writer. But we 
have said enough, and quoted enough, to show what a rich 
and delicate imagination, informed by a moral thoughtfulness 
how profound, Mr. Mac Donald has brought to the art of 
writing fiction. 
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Wiru the din of controversy ringing in our ears, as the battle 
of intellectual giants sways now onward and anon back, it is 
soothing to turn to something of a loftier character. When 
Homer has had enough of ghastly gashes, described with sicken- 
ing fidelity and most impartial relish, whether they be inflicted 
by Achean or Trojan, his fancy soars to Olympus, where a more 
imposing but less numerous group, withal strangely resembling 
in their peculiarities the inferior race, are employed in those 
calmer discussions which suit their exalted nature. Let us for a 
while forsake the task of following the keen intellect of a Lowe 
or a Newman (too often employed in merely bewildering minds 
of a stamp inferior to their own), and seek repose in the contem- 
plation of something far more elevated and much more subtle, 
—the character and works of a man of genius. 

This term we use, of course, in the most strict and exclusive 
sense. Unfortunately, like such terms as ‘ gentleman,’ ‘ esquire,’ 
etc. etc., it has in modern days been far too laxly employed. 
There would be no inconvenience in this had we any higher 
term to apply to those extraordinary instances which are above 
everyday comparisons, and in fact furnish themselves the only 
standard by which they can be measured. We think we may 
assume that real genius always makes itself known; for it is 
scarcely conceivable that when, as happens some score or two 
of times in a century, a human being is endowed with it, he 
should fail to make his way to the very foremost rank, not 
merely in his own country but, in the world. For genius is 
something of a loftier order than the lucid, logical, and quick- 
witted intelligence of the barrister or the mathematician ; it 
involves essentially an unusual amount of the creative or origin- 
ative power, and it was in this sense that the ancients regarded 
the higher flights of the imagination; as the term ‘ poet’ re- 
mains to testify in most civilized languages. 

But if to genius be added enormous erudition and untiring 
energy, we can hardly set limits to our expectations of what its 
possessor may achieve, if but life and health be granted to him. 
When such a phenomenon (as he may well be called) occurs, it 
behoves us common mortals to study and examine him. Every- 
thing about him, even, or perhaps especially, his peculiarities, 
is deserving of the most careful attention. 

Scotland has had such men. In the words of one of the 
most remarkable of them— 
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‘ Yet Caledonia claims some native worth, 
As dull Beotia gave a Pindar birth ;’ 


few, of course, in actual number, because they are everywhere 
rare ; but many, when her small population is considered. Such 
a list as Napier, Watt, Scott, Hunter, Black, Maclaurin, and 
Cochrane, though perhaps not including even all of the very 
first rank, forms a galaxy nowhere to be surpassed. But, besides 
these undoubted Scotsmen, there are others, such as Byron for 
instance, who are only not Scottish by a sort of legal fiction. 
This was the case with Hamilton, whose name will not only 
rank with any in the foregoing list, but will undoubtedly be 
classed with those of the grandest of all ages and countries, 
such as Lagrange and Newton. 

His grandfather came over from Scotland to Dublin with 
two young sons, of whom Archibald became a solicitor in 
Dublin, James the curate of Trim, county Meath. A branch 
of the Scottish family to which they belonged had settled in the 
north of Ireland in the time of James 1, and this seems to 
have given rise to the common impression that Hamilton 
was an Irishman. Archibald married a relative of the cele- 
brated Dr. Hutton, and their son, WILLIAM Rowan HAMILTON, 
was born in Dublin on the 4th of August 1805. He displayed 
great talent at a very early age, and when barely ¢iree was given 
in charge to his uncle, who seems to have at once commenced 
to teach him Hebrew. He made such progress that, at the age 
of seven, he was pronounced by one of the Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to have shown a greater knowledge of the 
language than many candidates for a Fellowship. At the age 
of thirteen he had acquired considerable knowledge of at least 
thirteen languages. Among these, besides the classical and the 
modern European languages, were included Persian, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Hindustani, and even Malay. This singular direction 
seems to have been given to his studies, partly by the natural 
bent of his teacher, and partly because his father intended him 
for the service of the East India Company. He wrote, at the 
age of fourteen, a complimentary letter to the Persian Ambas- 
sador, who happened to visit Dublin; and the latter said he 
had not thought there was a man in Britain who could have 
written such a document in the Persian language. Some idea 
of the nature of his knowledge of these languages may be 
gathered from the following extract from a letter of his, dated 
1859: ‘I never learned the [German] language as accurately as 
I did Greek, or Latin, or Hebrew, or Syriac, or Persian (when I 
was a boy), and am always fancying that I have quite forgotten 
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it (the German aforesaid), until I take up some book or article, 
and become interested. I have to think of the difference be- 
tween the significations of the words Kegel and Kugel? From 
this time his mathematical tastes seem to have considerably 
interfered with his study of languages; and though to the end 
of his life he retained much of the extraordinary learning of 
his childhood and youth, often reading Persian and Arabic in 
the intervals of sterner pursuits, he had long abandoned them 
as a study, and employed them merely as a relaxation. 

His mathematical studies seem to have been undertaken and 
carried to their full development without any assistance what- 
ever, and the result is that his writings belong to no particular 
‘school,’ unless, indeed, we consider them to form, as they are well 
entitled to do, a school by themselves. As an arithmetical calcu- 
lator he was not only wonderfully expert, but he seems to have 
occasionally found a positive delight in working out to an enor- 
mous number of places of decimals the result of some irksome cal- 
culation. It is probably to his powers of mental arithmetic that a 
relative of his refers when she says: ‘I remember him a little 
boy of six, when he would answer a difficult mathematical 
question, and run off gaily to his little cart.’ At twelve he 
engaged Colburn, the American ‘ calculating boy,’ who was then 
being exhibited as a curiosity in Dublin, and he had not always 
the worst of the encounter. But, two years before, he had 
accidentally fallen in with a Latin copy of Euclid, which he 
eagerly devoured ; at twelve he attacked Newton’s Arithmetica 
Universalis. This was his introduction to modern analysis. 
He soon commenced to read the Principia, and at sixteen he 
had mastered a great part of that work, besides some more 
modern works on Analytical Geometry and the Differential 
Calculus. We give an extract from a letter written by him 
about this period to his cousin, a young lady, as it shows not 
only what he was then engaged upon, but how his work im- 
pressed him, and prepares us for some of the more striking 
qualities which he manifested at a later period :— 


‘Trim, October 9, ’21. 

‘ Since [ came down... I have been principally em- 
ployed in reading Science. In studying Conic Sections and other 
parts of Geometry, I have often been struck with the occurrence 
of what may be called demonstrated Mysteries,—since, though they 
are proved by rigidly mathematical proof, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to conceive how they can be true. For instance, it is proved 
that the most minute line can be divided into an infinite number of 
parts; and that there can be assigned two lines (the Hyperbola and 
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its asymptote), which shall continually approach without ever meeting, 
although the distance between them shall diminish within any assign- 
able limits. 

‘Tf, therefore, within the very domain of that Science which is most 
within the grasp of human Reason—which rests on the firm pillars of 
Demonstration, and is totally removed from doubt or dispute, there be 
truths which we cannot comprehend, why should we suppose that we 
can understand everything connected with the Nature and Attributes 
of an Infinite Being? For, if ye understand not Earthly things, how 
shall ye those that are Heavenly ?” 


About this period he was also engaged in preparation for 
entrance at Trinity College, Dublin, and had therefore to 
devote a considerable portion of his time to classics. In the 
summer of 1822, in his seventeenth year, he began a systematic 
study of Laplace’s Mécanique Céleste. Nothing could be better 
fitted to call forth such mathematical powers as those of Hamil- 
ton, for Laplace’s great work, rich to profusion in analytical 
processes alike novel and powerful, demands from the most 
gifted student careful and often laborious study. It was in 
the successful effort to open this treasure-house that Hamilton’s 
mind received its final temper. ‘ Dés-lors il commencga @ mar- 
cher seul, to use the words of the biographer of another great 
mathematician. From that time he appears to have devoted 
himself almost wholly to original investigation (so far at least 
as regards mathematics), though he ever kept himself well 
acquainted with the progress of science both in this country 
and abroad. 

Having detected an important defect in one of Laplace’s 
demonstrations, he was induced by a friend to write down his 
remarks, that they might be shown to Dr. Brinkley (afterwards 
Bishop of Cloyne, but) who was then Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
land, and an accomplished mathematician. Brinkley seems at 
once to have perceived the vast talents of young Hamilton, and 
to have encouraged him in the kindest manner. He is said to 
have remarked, in 1823, of this lad of eighteen,—‘ This young 
man, I do not say will be, but zs, the first mathematician of his 
age. And their regard was mutual, for Hamilton always 
mentions his predecessor with esteem and gratitude. Thus, at 
the conclusion of the earliest paper he presented to the Royal 
Trish Academy, he says: ‘Whatever may be the opinion of 
others as to its value, I have the pleasure to think that my 
paper is inscribed to the one who will best be able to perceive 
and appreciate what is original; whose kindness has en- 
couraged, whose advice has strengthened me; to whose appro- 
bation I have ever looked as to a reward sufficient to repay me 
for industry however laborious, for exertion however arduous.’ 
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We shall presently see how well these terms are applicable to 
the grand investigation to which they are appended. 

Hamilton laid before Dr. Brinkley, at their first interview, 
besides the observations on Laplace already mentioned, some 
original investigations in analytical geometry, connected with 
the contact of curves and surfaces, and with pencils of rays. 
He writes to a friend, in 1858, as follows :—‘In one of 
those unpublished papers, which (when I was quite a boy) 
attracted the notice of Dr. Brinkley, and won for me a general 
invitation to breakfast here (the Observatory), which I often 
walked out from Dublin to avail myself of ... ;’ and from 
this we see how genially this intimacy was commenced. It 
was of very great consequence to Hamilton, for Brinkley read 
his papers carefully, approved especially of the optical one, 
and requested him to develop it further. This was done about 
a month after, but neither of these papers has yet been pub- 
lished. 

Hamilton had now entered college, and his career there was 
perhaps unexampled. Amongst a number of competitors of 
more than ordinary merit, he was first in every subject, and at 
every examination. His is said to be the only recent case in 
which a student obtained the honour of an optimé in more 
than one subject. This distinction had then become very rare, 
not being given unless the candidate displayed a thorough 
mastery over his subject. Hamilton received it for Greek 
and Physics. How many more such honours he might have 
attained it is impossible to say; but he was expected to win 
both the gold medals at the Degree Examination, had his career 
as a student not been cut short by an unprecedented event. 
This was his appointment to the Andrews Professorship of 
Astronomy in the University of Dublin, vacated by Dr Brink- 
ley in 1827. The chair was not exactly offered to him, as has 
been sometimes asserted; but the electors, having met and 
talked over the subject, authorized one of their number, who 
was Hamilton’s personal friend, to urge him to become a candi- 
date, a step which his modesty had prevented him from taking. 
Thus, when barely twenty-two, he was established at the Dub- 
lin Observatory. He was not specially fitted for the post, for, 
although he had a profound acquaintance with theoretical 
astronomy, he had paid but little attention to the regular work 
of the practical astronomer. And it must be said that his time 
was better employed for himself, his university, and his race, 
in grand original investigations, than it would have been had he 
spent it in meridian observations made even with the best of 
instruments ; infinitely better than if he had spent it on those 
of the Observatory, which, however good in their day, are totally 
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unfit for the delicate requirements of modern astronomy. In- 
deed there can be little doubt that Hamilton was intended, by 
the University authorities who elected him to the professorship 
of Astronomy, to spend his time as he best could for the ad- 
vancement of science, without being tied down to any particu- 
lar branch. Had he devoted himself to practical astronomy, 
they would assuredly have furnished him with modern instru- 
ments and an adequate staff of assistants. 

sut the official duties of the Andrews professor are not con- 
fined to the Observatory. He lectures and examines in Trinity 
College. And in this part of his work Hamilton was unsur- 
passed, and perhaps unsurpassable. His lectures, sometimes on 
astronomy, even in its most popular form, anon on his own 
grand inventions of the hodograph and the quaternion, were 
admirably lucid, and are said to have almost fascinated his 
audience. And his examination papers were the despair of the 
‘crammers. In them there was such an intense novelty and 
originality, that the experience of forty years could give no 
inkling of what was coming; the venerable crammers gave up 
the attempt; and the victory was won by the real intedlect of 
the deserving candidate, not, as it too often is, by the adven- 
titious supply of old material forced into the mere memory 
of the crammed. 

In 1835, being Secretary to the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, which was held that year in Dublin, he was knighted 
by the Lord-Lieutenant. But far higher honours rapidly suc- 
ceeded, among which we may merely mention his election in 
1837 to the President’s chair in the Royal Irish Academy, and 
the rare and coveted distinction of being made Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of St. Petersburg. These are the few 
salient points (other, of course, than the epochs of his more im- 
portant discoveries and inventions presently to be considered) 
in the uneventful life of this great man. Retaining his wonder- 
ful faculties unimpaired to the very last, and steadily continu- 
ing till within a day or two of his death the task which had 
occupied the last six years of his life, he died as he had lived, 
a sincere and humble Christian. He was but sixty years old. 
What might not that mighty genius have done in a few more 
years, is a question which all will ask who come to know what 
he had done for quaternions, and at what a stage in their pro- 
gress he was removed. He lived long enough so to develop 
them that their future career is certain; but it is sad to think 
that he is not to pioneer their next grand and inevitable 
advance. 

In such an article as this we must restrict ourselves to the 
more important only, or the more distinctive, of Hamilton’s dis- 
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coveries; and in noticing them, and explaining in a brief and 
popular manner their nature and their applications, we shall 
adhere, not strictly, but as nearly as possible, to the chronologi- 
eal order. 


The germ at least of his first great discovery was contained 
in one of those early papers which in 1823 he communicated to 
Dr. Brinkley. We have already mentivned that Hamilton had 
considerably developed it; and, under the title of ‘ Caustics,’ 
this paper was presented in 1824, by Brinkley, to the Royal 
Irish Academy. It was referred, as usual, to a committee. 
Their report, while acknowledging the novelty and value of its 
contents, and the great mathematical skill of its author, recom- 
mended that before being published, it should be still further 
developed and simplified by its author. During the next three 
years the paper grew to an immense bulk, principally by the 
additional details which had been inserted at the desire of the 
committee. But it also assumed a much more intelligible form, 
and the grand features of the new method were now easily seen. 
Hamilton himself seems not till this period to have fully under- 
stood either the nature or the importance of his discovery, for it 
is only now that we find him announcing his intention of ap- 
plying his method to dynamics. The paper was now entitled 
Theory of Systems of Rays, and the first part was printed in 
1828 in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. The 
second and third parts have not yet been printed; but it is 
understood that their more important contents have appeared 
in the three voluminous Supplements to the first part which have 
been published in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and in the two papers On a General Method in Dynamics, 
which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions in 1834-5. 

To give the popular reader an idea of the nature of the great 
step taken by Hamilton in these papers is by no means easy, 
but we may make an attempt. We commence with an extract 
from an elementary article of his (Dublin University Review, 
October 1833), not merely because it forms a good introduc- 
tion to the subject, and gives us some of his own views of his 
discovery, but also because it is a favourable specimen of his 
peculiar style : 

‘For the explanation of the laws of the linear propagation of light, 
two principal theories have been proposed, which still divide the suf- 
frages of scientific men. 

‘The theory of Newton is well known. He compared the propaga- 
tion of light to the motion of projectiles; and as, according to that 
First Law of Motion, of which he had himself established the truth by so 
extensive and beautiful an induction, an ordinary projectile continues 
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in rectilinear and uniform progress, except so far as its course is re- 
tarded or disturbed by the influence of some foreign body; so, he 
thought, do luminous and visible objects shoot off little luminous or 
light-making projectiles, which then, until they are accelerated or 
retarded, or deflected one way or another, by the attractions or repul- 
sions of some refracting or reflecting medium, continue to move 
uniformly in straight lines, either because they are not acted on at all 
by foreign bodies, or because the foreign actions are nearly equal on 
all sides, and thus destroy or neutralize each other. This theory was 
very generally received by mathematicians during the last century, 
and still has numerous supporters. 

‘ Another theory, however, proposed about the same time by another 
great philosopher, has appeared to derive some strong confirmations 
from modern inductive discoveries. This other is the theory of 
Huygens, who compared the gradual propagation of light, not to the 
motion of a projectile, but to the spreading of sound through air, or 
of waves through water. It was, according to him, no thing, in the 
ordinary sense, no body which moved from the sun to the earth, or 
from a visible object to the eye; but a state, a motion, a disturbance, 
was first in one place, and afterwards in another. As, when we hear 
a cannon which has been fired at a distance, no bullet, no particle 
even of air, makes its way from the cannon to our ears; but only the 
aérial motion spreads, the air near the cannon is disturbed first, then 
that which is a little farther, and last of all the air that touches us. 
Or like the waves that spread and grow upon some peaceful lake, 
when a pebble has stirred its surface ; the floating water-lilies rise and 
fall, but scarcely quit their place, while the enlarging wave passes on 
and moves them in succession. So that great ocean of ether which 
bathes the farthest stars, is ever newly stirred, by waves that spread 
and grow, from every source of light, till they move and agitate the 
whole with their minute vibrations: yet like sounds through air or 
waves on water, these multitudinous disturbances make no confusion, 
but freely mix and cross, while each retains its identity, and keeps the 
impress of its proper origin. Suchis the view of Light which Huygens 
adopted, and which justly bears his name: because, whatever kindred 
thoughts occurred to others before, he first showed clearly how this 
view conducted to the laws of optics, by combining it with that essential 
principle of the undulatory theory which was first discovered by him- 
self, the principle of accumulated disturbance. 

‘ According to this principle, the minute vibrations of the elastic 
luminous ether cannot perceptibly affect our eyes, cannot produce any 
sensible light, unless they combine and concur in a great and as it 
were infinite multitude; and on the other hand, such combination is 
possible, because particular or secondary waves are supposed in this 
theory to spread from every vibrating particle, as from a separate 
centre, with a rapidity of propagation determined by the nature of the 
medium. And hence it comes, thought Huygens, that light in any 
one uniform medium diffuses itself only in straight lines, so as only to 
reach those parts of space to which a straight path lies open from its 
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origin; because an opaque obstacle, obstructing such straight progress, 
though it does not hinder the spreading of weak particular waves into 
the space behind it, yet prevents their accumulation within that space 
into one grand general wave, of strength enough to generate light. 
This want of accumulation of separate ‘vibrations behind an obstacle, 

was elegantly proved by Huygens: the mutual destruction of such 
vibrations by interference, is an important addition to the theory, 
which has been made by Young and by Fresnel. Analogous explana- 
tions have been offered for the laws of reflexion and refraction.’ 


In the time of Euclid it was known that light moves in 
general in straight lines, and the law of its reflexion was 
known. So far, therefore, the necess: ury data for the solution 
of any optical problem involving any number of successive 
reflexions were known. But though it was easy enough to 
apply them to the solution of a particular problem, to found a 
science on such data was not an easy matter. Huyghens, indeed, 
was led by the principles of the undulatory theory to make one 
very general statement. Suppose light to diverge in air from a 
luminous point, each wave is a sphere surrounding the point 
as centre, and each ray being a radius of the sphere cuts it at 
right angles. Thus a series of rays proceeding from a single 
point have the property of being all cut perpendicularly by a 
set of surfaces (in this simple case, concentric spheres). After 
reflexion at a plane mirror, we know that the rays all diverge 
as if they came from another point, which is called the image of 
the luminous point. These reflected rays have therefore the 
property of being cut at right angles bya set of surfaces (in this 
vase spheres with their common centre at the image). If, how- 
ever, the reflecting surface be not plane, but curved in any 
manner, do the reflected rays still possess the property of being 
all intersected at right angles by a series of surfaces? Will 
they still possess this property after two or more reflections? 
Huyghens saw that they must, since these surfaces are, on the 
undulatory theory, the successive waves which have left the 
source of light. But if this be true, it ought to be capable of 
proof from the mere data known to Euclid. Malus, celebrated 
in the modern history of light, and a powerful mathematician, 
attempted without success to prove the more general of these 
propositions, and was led by the extreme complexity of his for- 
mul into errors which induced him to doubt its truth. Another 
great mathematician, the late Baron Plana, was equally unsuc- 
cessful. Before this, however, Hamilton had taken up the ques- 
tion, and had gradually attained the very simple proof of this and 
other far more general propositions which he gave in his Theory 
of Systems of Rays. Hamilton’s process, when applied to this 
problem, may be made to depend on two simple propositions, 
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whose truth is evident from ordinary geometry. But, for sim- 
plicity, we confine ourselves to the case of one reflexion. 

The laws of reflexion (that the angles of incidence and re- 
flexion are equal, and that the plane of the incident and 
reflected rays contains the perpendicular to the reflecting sur- 
face) involve the first of these propositions, viz.: that in 
general a reflected ray takes the shortest path from a given 
point, S, to some point, I, of the reflecting surface, and thence 
to a second given point, P. [This is an inadequate representa- 
tion of the truth, for the path may be a maximum, or a maxi- 
mum-minimum ; but it would require considerable detail, or 
the introduction of analytical expressions, to give an exact state- 
ment; and we are attempting, not to explain the subject com- 
pletely but, to give the general reader an idea of what Hamilton 
did.] Also, when from a given point the shortest straight line 
is to be drawn to a given surface, it is evident that it must 
meet the surface at right angles. This is the second proposi- 
tion above referred to. Now if we measure off along each re- 
flected ray a length, IP, which, together with the length of the 
corresponding incident ray, SI, from the luminous point, gives 
a constant sum, V,the extremities, P, of all such lines will form 
a certain surface, which may also be called V. Thus, the 
length of the whole course of each ray, from the luminous 
point to the surface V, is the same. Hence, if any surface be 
drawn so as to touch V externally at the point P, the length of 
the ray SIP is less than if for P we put any other point of the 
new surface, even if, for I, we substitute any other point of the 
reflecting surface. Hence, keeping I fixed, IP is the shortest 
line to the new surface, and is therefore, by the second pro- 
position, perpendicular to it, and of course also perpendicular 
to the surface V which touches it at P. This is Huyghens’ 
proposition. The quantity or expression V is thus seen to 
contain the complete solution of any such question : for, if its 
form can be assigned, we have only to draw perpendiculars to 
the corresponding surface at every point, and these lines repre- 
sent the reflected rays. And it is obvious that the same 
method, with similar results, may be applied to any number of 
successive reflections. 

The quantity V, in these simple questions, is the length of 
the path which has been described by the ray in its passage 
from the luminous source. If we multiply it by the velocity 
of light, it becomes, on the corpuscular theory, what is called 
the Action of the luminous corpuscle ; and the first of the above 
propositions becomes a case of the principle of Least Action in 
Dynamics. If we divide V by the velocity of light, we get the 
Time of passage from the luminous point to the surface V, and 
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this, in the undulatory theory, is a minimum. It appears, then, 
that the law of reflexion is derivable from either theory. 

To form the quantity V for a ray refracted from one homo- 
geneous singly refracting medium into another, we must, on the 
corpuscular theory, mu/tiply the length of each part of the ray 
by the velocity with which the corpuscle moves along it, and 
add the two parts; on the undulatory theory, we must divide 
the length of each part of the path by the corresponding velo- 
city of the wave, and add. These velocities are determinable 
by direct experiment, and hence the surfaces corresponding to 
the two values of V can be constructed. These are, in general, 
perfectly distinct from each other; so that the refraction of 
light furnishes a decisive test, and has enabled experimenters 
to pronounce in favour of the undulatory theory. But, as re- 
gards Hamilton’s method, it matters not which theory we 
adopt, if in taking the corpuscular theory we use the reciprocal 
of the velocity as a multiplier instead of the velocity itself. 

The exact step, in the above simple example, at which 
Hamilton’s process comes in is the use of the second of the 
auxiliary propositions. The first of these propositions is, as we 
have seen, a case of Maupertuis’ Least Action, the second gives 
a faint indication of Hamilton’s Vurying Action. In the 
former we suppose the initial and final points fixed, and deter- 
mine the requisite form of the intervening path. In the latter 
we suppose in general the extreme points also to be variable, 
and determine them by the conditions of the problem. 

Supposing the reader to have now an idea of the manner in 
which the solution of an optical question may be arrived at if 
we know the function V, which Hamilton calls the Characteris- 
tic Function, it remains that we should show how V itself may, 
in any case, be found. But, unfortunately, this does not admit 
of any such simple explanation, even in a particular case, as 
that which we have given of the former part of the question. 
We can only say that Hamilton showed that it was in every 
case to be determined by means of two partiel differential 
equations, of the first order and second degree: and that these 
could be at once formed from the data of each particular pro- 
blem. To the solution, then, of these two equations, the whole 
difficulty of any optical question is reduced: and, in the paper 
and its three supplements, many extremely general properties, 
most of them perfectly novel, are developed at great length. 
Chasles speaks of the method employed as ‘dominant toute 
cette vaste théorie. But it is quite impossible to give the 
non-mathematical reader any idea of the full merit of this 
remarkable series of memoirs, remarkable not merely for the 
great and original discoveries in which they abound, but also 
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for ‘a mastery over the management of algebraical symbols 
which has perhaps never been surpassed.’ 

It is strange, indeed, that the one particular result of this 
theory, which, perhaps more than anything else that Hamilton 
has done, has rendered his name known beyond the little world 
of true philosophers, should have been easily within the reach 
of Fresnel and others for many years before; and in no way 
required Hamilton’s new conceptions or methods, although it 
was by them that he was led to its discovery. This singular 
result is still known by the name Conical Refraction, which he 
proposed for it when he first predicted its existence in the third 
Supplement to his Systems of Rays, read in 1832. To give the 
reader an idea of its nature, let us suppose light from a brilliant 
point to fall on a plate of ol; ass, or other singly refracting body, 
the side next the light being covered by a plate of metal with 
a very small hole in it. A single ray will thus be admitted 
into the glass, will be refracted in the ordinary way, and will 
escape from the plate as a single ray parallel to the direction of 
incidence. Try the same experiment with a slice of Iceland-spar, 
or other doubly refracting crystal. In general, the single in- 
cident ray will be split into two, which will pursue separate 
paths in the crystal, but will emerge parallel to each other and 
to the incident ray. But if a plate of a biaxal crystal be used, 
Hamilton showed that there are two directions in which if the 
incident ray fall it will be divided in the crystal, not into two 
but, into an infinite number of rays, forming a hollow cone. 
Each of these rays emerges parallel to the incident ray, so that 
they form on emergence a hollow cylinder of light. 

But, further, suppose the same three substances to be experi- 
mented on as follows: place on each side of the plate a leaf of 
tinfoil, in which a very small hole is pierced, and expose the 
whole to light, proceeding, not from a point but, from a large 
surface. The particular ray which passes in glass, and other 
singly refracting bodies, from hole to hole through the plate, 
comes from one definite point of the luminous body, and 
emerges from the second hole as a single ray. In uniaxal 
crystals, and generally in biaxal crystals, two definite and 
distinct rays from the luminary are so refracted as to pass 
from hole to hole; and therefore, at emergence, as each passes 
out parallel to its direction at incidence, we have two emergent 
rays. But Hamilton showed that there are ¢wo directions in 
every biaxal crystal, such that if the line between the holes be 
made to coincide with either, the light which passes from hole 
to hole will belong to an infinite number of different incident 
rays, forming a cone. On emergence, they will of course again 
form acone, Thus the prediction was, that in a plate for med of 
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a biaxal crystal, a single ray, incident in a certain direction, 
would emerge as a hollow cylinder of light; and that light, 
forced to pass through such a plate in a certain direction, would 
enter and emerge as a hollow cone. 

These two phenomena are deducible at once from the form of 
the Wave Surface (as it is called) in biaxal crystals, long before 
assigned by Fresnel: but no one seems to have anticipated 
Hamilton in closely studying the form of that surface from its 
equation, certainly not in recognising the fact that it possesses 
four conical cusps, and also that it has four tangent planes, each 
of which touches it, not in one point but, in an infinite number 
of points forming a circle. The reader may get a rough idea of 
such properties by thinking of the portion of an apple which is 
nearest to the stalk. 

3ut, besides these very remarkable results, which Hamilton 
showed must be obtained by proper experimental methods, he 
predicted others, of perhaps still more decisive character, with 
reference to the polarization of the light of the cone and 
cylinder above described. All these results of theory were 
experimentally verified, at Hamilton’s request, in 1833, by 
Dr. Lloyd, the substance employed being a plate of arragonite. 


The step from Optics to Dynamics, in the application of the 
method of Varying Action, was made in 1827, and communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, in whose Philosophical Transactions 
for 1834 and 1835 there are two papers on the subject. These 
display, like the ‘ Systems of Rays, a mastery over symbols, and 
a flow of mathematical language (if the expression can be used) 
almost unequalled. But they contain, what is far more valu- 
able still, the greatest addition which Dynamical Science has 
received since the grand strides made by Newton and Lagrange. 
Jacobi and other mathematicians have developed, to a great ex- 
tent, and as a question of pure mathematics only, Hamilton’s 
processes, and have thus made extensive additions to our know- 
ledge of Differential Equations. But there can be little doubt 
that we have as yet obtained only a mere glimpse of the vast 
physical results of which they contain the germ. And though 
this, of course, is by far the more valuable aspect in which any 
such contribution to science can be looked at, the other must 
not be despised. It is characteristic of most of Hamilton’s, as 
of nearly all great discoveries, that even their indirect conse- 
quences are of high value. 

After the remarks we have made on the Optical Paper, we 
may dismiss the Dynamical ones very briefly ; for the reader 
who has followed the illustration we gave of an elementary case 
of the former, will easily understand its bearing on the latter: 
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and, if the Optical example be not understood, we cannot find 
a Dynamical one which can be presented with any more chance 
of being intelligible to him. We will merely quote some of 
Hamilton’s own remarks, inserting (in square brackets), a few 
hints to help the reader :— 


‘In the solar system, when we consider only the mutual attractions 
of the sun and of the ten known planets, the determination of the 
motions of the latter about the former is reduced, by the usual 
methods, to the integration of a system of thirty ordinary differential 
equations of the second order, between the co-ordinates and the time ; 
or, by a transformation of Lacranes, to the integration of a system of 
sixty ordinary differential equations of the first order, between the time 
and the elliptic elements: by which integrations, the thirty varying 
co-ordinates, or the sixty varying elements, are to be found as fune- 
tions of the time. In the method of the present essay, this problem 
is reduced to the search and differentiation of a single function, which 
satisfies two partial differential equations of the first order and of the 
second degree: and every other dynamical problem, respecting the 
motions of any system, however numerous, of attracting or repelling 
points, (even if we suppose those points restricted by any conditions of 
connexion consistent with the law of living force,) is reduced, in like 
manner, to the study of one central function, of which the form marks 
out and characterizes the properties of the moving system, and is to 
be determined by a pair of partial differential equations of the first 
order, combined with some simple considerations. The difficulty is 
therefore at least transferred from the integration of many equations 
of one class to the integration of two of another: and even if it should 
be thought that no practical facility is gained, yet an intellectual 
pleasure may result from the reduction of the most complex and, pro- 
bably, of all researches respecting the forces and motions of body, to 
the study of one characteristic function, the unfolding of one central 
relation. 

‘ Although Lacraneex and others, in treating of the motion of a 
system, have shown that the variation of this definite integral [the 
Action of the system] vanishes when the extreme co-ordinates and 
the constant H [the initial energy] are given, they appear to have 
deduced from this result only the well-known law of least action ; 
namely, that if the points or bodies of a system be imagined to move 
from a given set of initial to a given set of final positions, not as they 
do nor even as they could move consistently with the general dynami- 
cal laws or differential equations of motion, but so as not to violate 
any supposed geometrical connexions, nor that one dynamical relation 
between velocities and configurations which constitutes the law of 
living force ; and if, besides, this geometrically imaginable, but dyna- 
mically impossible motion, be made to differ infinitely little from the 
actual manner of motion of the system, between the given extreme 
positions; then the varied value of the definite integral called action, 
or the accumulated living force of the system in the motion thus 
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imagined, will differ infinitely less from the actual value of that in- 
tegral. But when this well-known law of least, or as it might be 
called, of stationary action, is applied to the determination of the 
actual motion of a system, it serves only to form, by the rules of the 
calculus of variations, the differential equations of motion of the second 
order, which can always be otherwise found. It seems, therefore, to 
be with reason that Lagraner, Laptacr, and Potsson have spoken 
lightly of the utility of this principle in the present state of dynamics. 
A different estimate, perhaps, will be formed of that other principle 
which has been introduced in the present paper, under the name of 
the law of varying action, in which we pass from an actual motion to 
another motion dynamically possible, by varying the extreme positions 
of the system, and (in general) the quantity H, and which serves to 
express, by means of a single function, not the mere differential equa- 
tions of motion, but their intermediate and their final integrals.’ 


These extracts give a very good idea, not only of the method 
itself, but of Hamilton’s own opinion of it, though certain 
phrases employed may reasonably be objected to. 


To give the popular reader an idea of the nature of Quater- 
nions, and the steps by which Hamilton was, during some 
fifteen years, gradually conducted to their invention, it is 
necessary to refer to the history of a singular question in algebra 
and analytical geometry, the representation or interpretation of 
negative and imaginary (or impossible) quantities. 

Descartes’ analytical geometry and allied methods easily 
gave the representation of a negative quantity. For it was seen 
at once to be a useful convention, and consistent with all the 
fundamental laws of the subject, to interpret a negative quan- 
tity as a quantity measured in the opposite direction to that in 
which positives of the same kind are measured. Thus a nega- 
tive amount of elevation is equivalent to depth, negative gain 
is loss, a negative push is a pull, and soon. And no error, but 
rather great gain in completeness and generality, results from 
the employment of this convention in algebra, trigonometry, 
geometry, and dynamics. 

But it is not precisely from this point of view that we can 
readily see our way to the interpretation of ¢mpossible quantities. 
Such quantities arise thus: If a positive quantity be squared, 
the result is positive ; and the same is true of a negative quan- 
tity. Hence, when we come to perform the inverse operation, 
i.¢., extract the square root, we do not at once see what is to be 
done when the quantity to be operated on is negative. When it is 
positive, its square root may be either a negative or a positive 
number, as we have just seen. If positive, it is to be measured 
off in some definite direction, if negative, in the opposite. But 
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how shall we proceed to lay off the square root of a negative 
quantity? Wallis, in the end of the sixteenth century, suggested 
that this might be done by going out of the line on which the 
result, when real, would have been laid down; and his method 
is equivalent to this :—Positive unity being represented by an 
eastward line, negative unity will of course be represented by 
an equal westward line, and these are the two square roots of 
positive unity. According to Wallis’ suggestion a northward 
and a southward line may now be taken to represent the two 
square roots of negative unity, or the so-called impossibles or 
imaginaries of algebra. But the defect of this is that we might 
have assumed with equal reason any other line (perpendicular 
to the eastward one) as that on which the imaginary quantities 
are to be represented. In fact Wallis’ process is essentially 
limited to plane problems, and has no application to tridimen- 
sional space. But, imperfect as this step is, it led at once to 
another of great importance, the consideration of the length, and 
direction, of a line independently of one another. And we now 
see that as the factor negative unity simply reverses a line, 
while the square root of negative unity (employed as a factor) 
turns it through a right angle, the one operation may be looked 
upon as in a certain sense a duplication of the other. In other 
words, twice turning through a right angle, about the same 
axis, is equivalent to a reversal; or, negative unity, being taken 
to imply reversal of direction, may be considered as rotation 
through two right angles, and its square root (the ordinary 
imaginary or impossible quantity) may thus be represented as the 
agent which effects a certain quadrantal rotation. But, as before 
remarked, the axis of this rotation is indeterminate; it may have 
any direction whatever perpendicular to the positive unit line. 
If we fix on a particular direction, everything becomes definite, 
and we can on the same plan interpret the (imaginary) cube roots 
of negative unity as factors or operators which turn a line through 
an angle of sixty degrees positively or negatively. Similarly, any 
power of negative unity, positive or negative, whole or fractional, 
obtains an immediate representation. And the general statement 
of this proposition leads at once (but not by the route pursued by 
its discoverer) to what is called De Moivre’s Theorem, one of 
the most valuable propositions in plane trigonometry. Warren, 
Argand, Grassmann, and various others, especially in the present 
century, vainly attempted to extend this process to space of three 
dimensions. The discovery was reserved for Hamilton, but was 
not attained even by him till after fifteen or twenty years of 
arduous work. And it is a curious fact that it was by specu- 
lations totally unconnected with geometry that he was so pre- 
pared as to see, almost at the instant of seizing it, the full value 
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of his invention. The frightful complexity of the results to 
which Warren was led in endeavouring to express as lines the 
products and quotients of directed lines in one plane, seems to 
have induced Hamilton to seek for a representation of ima- 
ginary quantities altogether independent of geometry. The 
results of some at least of his investigations are given in a very 
curious essay, Algebra as the Science of pure Time, communi- 
cated to the Royal Irish Academy in 1833, and published, 
along with later developments, in the seventeenth volume of 
their Transactions. We quote considerable portions of the intro- 
ductory remarks prefaced to this Essay, as they show, in a very 
distinct manner, the logical character and the comprehensive 
grasp of Hamilton’s mind. 


‘The Study of Algebra may be pursued in three very different 
schools, the Practical, the Philological, or the Theoretical, accord- 
ing as Algebra itself is accounted an Instrument, or a Language, or a 
Contemplation; according as ease of operation, or symmetry of ex- 
pression, or clearness of thought, (the agere, the farz, or the sapere,) is 
eminently prized and sought for. The Practical person seeks a Rule 
which he may apply, the Philological person seeks a Formula which 
he may write, the Theoretical person seeks a Theorem on which he 
may meditate. The felt imperfections of Algebra are of three an- 
swering kinds. The Practical Algebraist complains of imperfection 
when he finds his Instrument limited in power; when a rule, which 
he could happily apply to many cases, can be hardly or not at all 
applied by him to some new case; when it fails to enable him to do 
or to discover something else, in some other Art, or in some other 
Science, to which Algebra with him was but subordinate, and for the 
sake of which and not for its own sake, he studied Algebra. The Philo- 
logical Algebraist complains of imperfection, when his Language presents 
him with an Anomaly; when he finds an Exception disturb the simpli- 
city of his Notation, or the symmetrical structure of his Syntax ; when 
a Formula must be written with precaution, and a Symbolism is not uni- 
versal. The Theoretical Algebraist complains of imperfection, when 
the clearness of his Contemplation is obscured ; when the Reasonings 
of his Science seem anywhere to oppose each other, or become in any 
part too complex or too little valid for his belief to rest firmly upon 
them; or when, though trial may have taught him that a rule is use- 
ful, or that a formula gives true results, he cannot prove that rule, 
nor understand that formula: when he cannot rise to intuition 
from induction, or cannot look beyond the signs to the things 
signified. 

‘It is not here asserted that every or any Algebraist belongs ex- 
clusively to any one of these three schools, so as to be only Practical, 
or only Philological, or only Theoretical. Language and Thought 
react, and Theory and Practice help each other. No man can be 
so merely practical as to use frequently the rules of Algebra, and 
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never to admire the beauty of the language which expresses those 
rules, nor care to know the reasoning which deduces them. No 
man can be so merely philological an Algebraist but that things or 
thoughts will at some times intrude upon signs; and occupied as 
he may habitually be with the logical building up of his expressions, 
he will feel sometimes a desire to know what they mean, or to 
apply them. And no man can be so merely Theoretical, or so ex- 
clusively devoted to thoughts, and to the contemplation of theorems 
in Algebra, as not to feel an interest in its notation and language, 
its symmetrical system of signs, and the logical forms of their com- 
binations ; or not to prize those practical aids, and especially those 
methods of research, which the discoveries and contemplations of 
Algebra have given to other sciences. But, distinguishing without 
dividing, it is perhaps correct to say that every Algebraical Student 
and every Algebraical Composition may be referred upon the whole 
to one or other of these three schools, according as one or other of 
these three views habitually actuates the man, and eminently marks 
the work. 

‘ These remarks have been premised, that the reader may more easily 
and distinctly perceive what the design of the following communication 
is, and what the Author hopes or at least desires to accomplish. That 
design is Theoretical, in the sense already explained, as distinguished 
from what is Practical on the one hand, and from what is Philological 
on the other. The thing aimed at, is to improve the Science, not the 


Art, nor the Language of Algebra. The imperfections sought to be 
removed, are confusions of thought, and obscurities or errors of reason- 
ing; not difficulties of application of an instrument, nor failures of 
symmetry in expression. And that confusions of thought and errors 
of reasoning, still darken the beginnings of Algebra, is the earnest 
and just complaint of sober and thoughtful men, who in a spirit of 


love and honour have studied Algebraic Science, admiring, extending, 
and applying what has been already brought to light, and feeling all 
the beauty and consistence of many a remote deduction, from prin- 
ciples which yet remain obscure, and doubtful. 

‘For it has not fared with the principles of Algebra as with the 
principles of Geometry. No candid and intelligent person can doubt 
the truth of the chief properties of Parallel Lines, as set forth by 
Euclid in his Elements, two thousand years ago; though he may 
well desire to see them treated in a clearer and better method. The 
doctrine involves no obscurity nor confusion of thought, and leaves 
in the mind no reasonable ground for doubt, although ingenuity 
may usefully be exercised in improving the plan of the argument. 
But it requires no peculiar scepticism to doubt, or even to disbelieve, 
the doctrine of Negatives and Imaginaries, when set forth (as it has 
commonly been) with principles like these: that a greater magnitude 
may be subtracted from a less, and that the remainder is less than 
nothing ; that two negative numbers, or numbers denoting magnitudes, 
each less than nothing, may be multiplied the one by the other, and 
that the product will be a positive number, or a number denoting 2 
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magnitude greater than nothing; and that although the square of a 
number, or the product obtained by multiplying that number by itself, 
is therefore always positive, whether the number be positive or nega- 
tive, yet that numbers, called cmagznary, can be found or conceived or 
determined, and operated on by ail the rules of positive and negative 
numbers, as if they were subject to those rules, although they have 
negative squares, and must therefore be supposed to be themselves 
neither positive nor negative, nor yet null numbers, so that the magni- 
tudes which they are supposed to denote can neither be greater than 
nothing, nor less than nothing, nor even equal to nothing. It must 
be hard to found a Scrence on such grounds as these, though the forms 
of logic may build up from them a symmetrical system of expressions, 
and a practical art may be learned of rightly applying useful rules 
which seem to depend upon them. 

‘So useful are those rules, so symmetrical those expressions, and yet 
so unsatisfactory those principles from which they are supposed to be 
derived, that a growing tendency may be perceived to the rejection 
of that view which regarded Algebra as a Scrence, in some sense 
analogous to Geometry, and to the adoption of one or other of those 
two different views, which regard Algebra as an Art, or as a Language: 
as a System of Rules, or else as a System of Expressions, but not as 
a System of Zruths, or Results having any other validity than what 
they may derive from their practical usefulness, or their logical or 
philological coherence. Opinions thus are tending to substitute for 
the Theoretical question,—‘‘Is a Theorem of Algebra true?’ the 
Practical question,—‘‘Can it be applied as an Instrument, to do or 
to discover something else, in some research which is not Algebrai- 
eal?” or else the Philological question,—“ Does its expression har- 
monize, according to the ‘Laws of Language, with other Algebraical 
expressions ?”” 

‘Yet a natural regret might be felt, if such were the destiny of 
Algebra; if a study, which is continually engaging mathematicians 
more and more, and has almost superseded the Study of Geometrical 
Science, were found at last to be not, in any strict and proper sense, 
the Study of a Science at all: and if, in thus exchanging the 
ancient for the modern Mathesis, there were a gain only of Skill 
or Elegance, at the expense of Contemplation and Intuition. Indul- 
gence, therefore, may be hoped for, by any one who would inquire, 
whether existing Algebra, in the state to which it has been already 
unfolded by the masters of its rules and of its language, offers indeed no 
rudiment which may encourage a hope of developing a Science of 
Algebra: a Science properly so called ; strict, pure, and independent ; 
deduced by valid reasonings from its own intuitive principles; and thus 
not less an object of priori contemplation than Geometry, nor less dis- 
tinct, in its own essence, from the Rules which it may teach or use, and 
from the Signs by which it may express its meaning. 

‘The Author of this paper has been led to the belief, that the Intui- 
tion of Time is such a rudiment. This belief involves the three 
following as components: First, that the notion of Time is connected 
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with existing Algebra; Second, that this notion or intuition of Time 
may be unfolded into an independent Pure Science; and Third, that 
the Science of Pure Time, thus unfolded, is co-extensive and identical 
with Algebra, so far as Algebra itself is a Science. The first com- 
ponent judgment is the result of an induction; the second of a 
deduction ; the third is a joint result of the deductive and inductive 
processes.’ 


It would not be easy, in our limited space, and without using 
algebraic symbols freely, to give the reader more than a very 
vague idea of the nature of this Essay. What we are most 
concerned with at present is the bearing of its processes upon 
the interpretation of imaginary quantities, and even on that 
we can only say a few words. The step in time from one 
definite moment to another depends, as is easily seen, solely 
on the relative position in time of the two moments, not on 
the absolute date of either. And, in comparing one such step 
with another, there can be difference only in duration and 
direction,—i.e., one step may be longer or shorter than the 
other, and the two may be in the same or in opposite direc- 
tions, progressive or retrograde. Here numerical factors, posi- 
tive and negative, come in. But to introduce something 
analogous to the imaginary of algebra, Hamilton had to com- 
pare with each other, not two, but two pairs or Couples of, 
steps. Thus, @ and b representing steps in time, (a, 0) is 
called a Couple; and its value depends on the order as well 
as the magnitude of its constituent steps. It is shown that 
(-a,—-b) is the same couple taken negatively. And the imagi- 
nary of common algebra is now represented by that operation 
on a step-couple which changes the sign (or order of progression) 
of the second step of the couple, and makes the steps change 
places. That is, it is the factor or operator which changes 
(a, b) into (-b, a): for a second application will obviously pro- 
duce the result (-a,—-b). There is, no doubt, here a perfectly 
real interpretation for the so-called imaginary quantity, but it 
cannot be called simple, nor is it at all adapted for elementary 
instruction. The reader will observe that Hamilton, with his 
characteristic sagacity, has chosen a form of interpretation 
which admits of no indeterminateness. Unlike Wallis and 
others, who strove to express ordinary algebraic imaginaries 
by directions in space, Hamilton gave his illustration by time 
or progression, which admits, so to speak, of but one dimen- 
sion. We may attempt to give a rough explanation of his 
process, for the reader who is not familiar with algebraic signs, 
in some such way as this:—If an officer and a private be set 
upon by thieves, and both be plundered of all they have, this 
operation may be represented by negative unity. And the 
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imaginary quantity of algebra, or the square root of negative 
unity, will then be represented by a process which would rob 
the private only, but at the same time exchange the ranks 
of the two soldiers. It is obvious that on a repetition of this 
process both would be robbed, while they would each be left 
with the same rank as at first. But what is most essential 
for remark here is that the operation corresponding to the so- 
called imaginary of algebra is throughout regarded as perfectly 
real. 

In 1835 Hamilton seems to have extended the above theory 
from Couples to Triplets, and even to a general theory of Sets, 
each containing an assigned number of time-steps. Many of 
his results are extremely remarkable, as may be gathered from 
the only published account of them, a brief notice in the Pre- 
face to his Lectures on Quaternions. After having alluded to 
them, he proceeds: ‘ There was, however, a motive which in- 
duced me then to attach a special importance to the consi- 
deration of triplets. . . . This was the desire to connect, in some 
new and useful (or at least interesting) way, calculation with 
geometry, through some undiscovered extension, to space of three 
dimensions, of a method of construction or representation which 
had been employed with success by Mr. Warren (and indeed 
also by other authors, of whose writings I had not then heard), 
for operations on right lines in one plane: which method had 
given a species of geometrical interpretation to the usual and 
well-known imaginary symbol of algebra.’ After many attempts, 
most of which launched him, like his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, into a maze of expressions of fearful complexity, 
he suddenly lit upon a system of extreme simplicity and 
elegance. The following remarkably interesting extract from a 
letter gives his own account of the discovery :— 


© Oct. 15, °58. 

‘ P.S.—To-morrow will be the fifteenth birthday of the Quaternions. 
They started into life, or light, full grown, on ) the 16th of October 
1843, as I was walking with Lady Hamilton to Dublin, and came up 
to Brougham Bridge, which my boys have since called the Quaternion 
Bridge. That is to say, I then and there felt the galvanic circuit of 
thought close ; and the sparks which fell from it were the fundamen- 
tal equations between i, j,k; exactly such as I have used them ever 
since. I pulled out, on the spot, a pocket-book which still exists, and 
made an entry, on which, at the very moment, I felt that it might be 
worth my while to expend the labour of at least ten (or it might be 
fifteen) years to come. But then, it is fair to say that this was because 
I felt a problem to have been at that moment solved,—an intellectual 
want relieved,—which had haunted me for at least fifteen years before. 

‘ Less than an hour elapsed, before I had asked and obtained leave, 
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of the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, of which Society I was, at 
that time, the President,—to read at the next general Meeting, a Paper 
on Quaternions; which I accordingly did, on November 13, 1843. 

‘Some of those early communications of mine to the Academy may 
still have some interest for a person like you, who has since so well 
studied my Volume, which was not published for ten years after- 
wards. 

‘In the meantime, will you not do honour to the birthday, to-morrow, 
in an extra cup of—ink? for it may be obsolete now to propose 


XXX,—or even XYZ.’ 


We must now endeavour to explain, in as popular a manner 
as possible, the nature of the new Calculus. In order to do sg0, 
let us recur to the suggestion of Wallis, before described, and 
endeavour to ascertain the exact nature of its defects. We 
easily see that one great defect is want of symmetry. As before 
stated, if we take an eastward line, of proper length, to repre- 
sent positive unity, an equal westward line represents negative 
unity ; but all lines perpendicular or inclined to these are re- 
presented by so-called imaginary quantities. Hamilton’s great 
step was the attainment of the desired symmetry by making 
all lines alike expressible by so-called imaginary quantities. 
Thus, instead of 1 for the eastward line, and the square root of 
negative unity for a northward line, he represents every line in 
space whose length is unity by a distinct square root of negative 
unity. All are thus equally imaginary, or rather equally real. 
The 2, 7, & mentioned in the extract just given, are three such 
quantities ; which (merely for illustration, because any other 
set of three mutually rectangular directions will do as well) we 
may take as representing wnt lines drawn respectively cast- 
wards, northwards, and upwards. The square of each being 
negative unity, we may interpret the effect of such a line (when 
used as a factor or operator) as a left (or right) handed rotation 
through one right angle about its direction. The effect of a re 
petition of the operation is a rotation through two right angles, 
or a simple inversion. Thus, if we operate with 7 on 7 we turn 
the northward line left-handedly through a right angle about 
an eastward axis, 7.¢., we raise it to a direction vertically up- 
ward. Thus we see that y=. But, if we perform the opera- 
tion again, we see that 7% or 777 is now the southward line or 
-j. Thus ?=-1. And similarly with the squares of 7 and h. 
It is to be noticed that in all these cases the operating line is 
supposed to be perpendicular to the operand. Also that we have 
taken for granted (what is easily proved), that 2, 7, may stand 
indifferently for the unit lines themselves or for the operation 
of turning through a right angle. Thus, the equation 77= may 
either mean (as above) that 7 acting on the line 7 turns it into the 
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line &; or that the rectangular rotation j, succeeded by 7, is 
equivalent to the single rotation k. We may easily verify the 
last assertion by taking 7 as the operand. 7 changes it to —k, 
and 7 changes this to 7. But / turns ¢ into 7 at once. 

Even these simple ideas lead us at once to one of the most 
remarkable properties of quaternions. When turning the north- 
ward line (7) about the eastward line (7), we wrote the operator 
fist,—thus y=k. Now, the order of multiplication is not 
indifferent, for ji is not equal to k. ji, in fact, expresses that ¢ 
(the eastward line) has been made to rotate left-handedly 
through a right angle about 7 (the northward line). This ob- 
viously brings it to the downward direction, or we have ji= —k. 
Similar expressions hold for the other products two and two of 
the three symbols. Thus we have the laws of their multipli- 
cation complete. And on this basis the whole theory may be 
erected. Now any line whatever may be resolved (as velocities 
and forces are) into so much eastward (or westward), so much 
northward (or southward) and so much upward (or downward). 
Hence every line may be expressed as the sum of three parts, 
numerical multiples of 2, 7, and & respectively. Call these 
numbers 2, y, and z, then the line may be expressed by 
vityj+zk. If we square this we find -(2*+y77+2*) ; for the 
other terms occur in pairs like zixyj and yjx i, and destroy 
each other ; since we have, as above, 7j/+ji=0, with similar re- 
sults for the other pairs of the three rectangular unit-lines. 
Now 2?+y?+2* is the square of the length of the line (by a 
double application of Euclid 1. xlvii.) Hence the square of 
every line of unit length is negative unity. And herein consists 
the grand symmetry and consequent simplicity of the method ; 
for we may now write a single symbol such as « (Greek letters 
are usually employed by Hamilton in this sense), instead of the 
much more cumbrous and not more expressive form «i+ yj + 2k. 

We have seen that the product, and consequently the quotient, 
of two lines at right angles to each other, is a third line per- 
pendicular to both; and that the product or quotient of two 
parallel lines is a number: what is the product, or the quotient, 
of two lines not at right angles, and not parallel, to each other ? 
It is a QUATERNION. This is very easily seen thus. Take the 
case of the quotient of one line by another, and suppose them 
drawn from the same point: the first line may, by letting fall 
a perpendicular from its extremity upon the second, be resolved 
into two parts, one parallel, the other perpendicular, to the 
second line. The quotient of the two parallel lines is a mere 
number, that of the two perpendicular lines is a line, and can 
therefore be expressed as the sum of multiples of 7, 7, and k. 
Hence, w representing the numerical quotient of the parallel 
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portions, the quotient of any two lines may be written as 
w+xi+yj+z2k; and, in this form, is seen to depend essentially 
upon FouR perfectly distinct numbers; whence its name. In 
actually working with quaternions, however, this cumbrous 
form is not necessary; we may express it as B+a,B and a 
being the two lines of which it is the quotient ; and in various 
other equivalent algebraic forms ; or we may at once substitute 
for it a single letter (Hamilton uses the early letters, a, b, ¢, etc.) 
The amount of condensation, and consequent shortening , of the 
work of any particular problem which is thus attained, ‘though 
of immense importance, is not by any means the only or even 
the greatest advantage possessed by quaternions over other 
methods of treating analytical geometry. They render us en- 
tirely independent of special lines, axes of co-ordinates, etc, 
devised for the application of other methods, and take their 
reference lines in every case from the particular problem to 
which they are applied. They have thus what Hamilton calls 
an ‘internal’ character of their own; and give us, without 
trouble, an insight into each special question, which other 
methods only yield to a combination of great acuteness with 
patient labour. In fact, before their invention, no process was 
known for treating problems in tridimensional space in a 
thoroughly natural and inartificial manner. 

But let him speak for himself. The following passage is 
extracted from a letter to a mathematical friend, who was at 
the time engaged in studying the new calculus :— 


‘ Whatever may be the future success . . . of Quaternions as 
an Instrument of Investigation, they furnish already, to those who 
have learned to read them, (dwvavra cvveroucwy,) a powerful OrGaAn 
or Expression, especially in geometrical science, and in all that 
widening field of physical inquiry, to which relations of space (not 
always easy to express with clearness by the Cartesian Method) are 
subsidiary, or rather are indispensable.’ 


To follow up the illustration we began with, it may be well 
merely to mention here that a quaternion may in all cases be 
represented as a power of a line. When a line is raised to the 
first, third, or any odd integral power, it represents a right-angled 
quaternion, or one which contains no pure numerical part; 
when to the second, fourth, or other even integral power, it de- 
generates into a mere number ; for all other powers it contains 
four distinct terms. Compare ‘this with the illustration already 
given, leading to De Moivre’s theorem ; and we see what a grand 
step Hamilton supplied by assigning in every case a definite 
direction to the axis about which the rotation takes place. 

There are many other ways in which we can exhibit the 
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essential dependence of the product or quotient of two directed 
lines (or Vectors as Hamilton calls them), on four numbers (or 
Scalars), and the consequent fitness of the name Quaternion. 
It may interest the reader to see another of them. Let us now 
regard the quaternion as the factor or operator required to 
change one side of a triangle into another ; and let us suppose 
the process to be performed by turning one of the sides round 
till it coincides in direction with the other, and then stretching 
or shortening it till they coincide in length also. For the first 
operation we must know the axis about which the rotation is to 
take place, and the angle or amount of rotation. Now the 
direction of the axis depends on ¢wo numbers (in Astronomy 
they may be Altitude and Azimuth, Right Ascension and De- 
clination, or Latitude and Longitude) ; the amount of rotation 
is a third number; and the amount of stretching or shortening 
in the final operation is the fourth. 

Among the many curious results of the invention of 
quaternions, must be noticed the revival of fluxions, or, at all 
events, a mode of treating differentials closely allied to that 


d 


originally introduced by Newton. The really useful, but over- 
praised differential coefficients, have, as a rule, no meaning in 
quaternions ; so that, except when dealing with scalar variables 
(which are simply degraded quaternions), we must employ in 


differentiation fluxions or differentials. And the reader may 
easily understand the cause of this. It lies in the fact that 
quaternion multiplication is not commutative; so that, in 
differentiating a product, for instance, each factor must be 
differentiated where it stands; and thus the differential of such 
a product is not generally a mere algebraic multiple of the 
differential of the independent quaternion-variable. It is thus 
that the whirligig of time brings its revenges. The shameless 
theft which Leibnitz committed, and which he sought to dis- 
guise by altering the appearance of the stolen goods, must soon 
be obvious, even to his warmest partisans. They can no longer 
pretend to regard Leibnitz as even a second inventor when 
they find that his only possible claim, that of devising an 
improvement in notation, merely unfits Newton’s method of 
fluxions for application to the simple and symmetrical, yet 
massive, space-geometry of Hamilton. 

One very remarkable speculation of Hamilton’s is that in 
which he deduces, by a species of metaphysical or @ priori 
reasoning, the results previously mentioned, viz., that the pro- 
duct (or quotient) of two parallel vectors must be a number, 
and that of two mutually perpendicular vectors a third perpen- 
dicular to both. We cannot give his reasoning at full length, 
but will try to make part of it easily intelligible. 
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Suppose that there is no direction in space pre-eminent, and 
that the product of two vectors is something which has quantity, 
so as to vary in amount if the factors are changed, and to have 
its sign changed if that of one of them is reversed; if the 
vectors be parallel, their product cannot be, in whole or in part, 
a vector inclined to them, for there is nothing to determine the 
direction in which it must lie. It cannot be a vector parallel 
to them; for by changing the sign of both factors the product 
is unchanged, whereas, as the whole system has been reversed, 
the product vector ought to have been reversed. Hence it 
must be a number. Again, the product of two perpendicular 
vectors cannot be wholly or partly a number, because on in- 
verting one of them the sign of that number ought to change; 
but inverting one of them is simply equivalent to a rotation 
through two right angles about the other, and from the symmetry 
of space ought to leave the number unchanged. Hence the 
product of two perpendicular vectors must be a vector, and an 
asy extension of the same reasoning shows that it must be 
perpendicular to each of the factors. It is easy to carry this 
further, but enough has been said to show the character of the 
reasoning. 

It is characteristic of Hamilton that he fancied he saw in the 


quaternion, with its scalar and vector elements, the one merely 
numerical, the other having reference to position in space, a 
realization of the Pythagorean Tetractys 


‘ > , , e , 7,” 
TAYAV GEVAOV pioews pi(opar EXovc ay, 


as it is called in the Carmen Aureum. 

Of course, so far as mere derivation goes, it is hard to see any 
difference between the Tetractys and the Quaternion. But we 
are almost entirely ignorant of the meaning Pythagoras attached 
to his mystic idea, and it certainly must have been excessively 
vague, if not quite so senseless as the Abracadabra of later 
times. Yet there is no doubt that Hamilton was convinced 
that Quaternions, in virtue of some process analogous to the 
quasi-metaphysical speculation we have just sketched, are cal- 
culated to lead to important discoveries in physical science ; 
and, in fact he writes 

‘Little as I have pursued such [physical] Studies, even in books, 
you may judge from my Presidential Addresses, pronounced on the oc- 
casions of delivering Medals (long ago), from the chair of the R.I.A., to 
Apjohn and to Kane, that physical (as distinguished from mathematical) 
investigations have not been wholly alien to my somewhat wide, but 
doubtless very superficial, course of reading. You might, without 
offence to me, consider that I abused the license of hope, which may 
be indulged to an inventor, if I were to confess that I expect the 
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Quaternions to supply hereafter, not merely mathematical methods, 
but also physical suggestions. And, in particular, you are quite 
welcome to smile, if I say that it does not seem extravagant to me to 
suppose, that a full possession of those @ priori principles of mine, about 
the multiplication of vectors—including the Law of the Four Scales, 
and the Conception of the Extra-spatial Unit,—which have as yet 
been not much more than hinted to the public,—mient have led, (I 
do not at all mean that in my hands they ever would have done so,) 
to an ANTICIPATION of something like the grand discovery of OxErstTEp ; 
who, by the way, was a very a priori (and poetical) sort of man 
himself, as I know from having conversed with him, and received from 
him some printed pamphlets, several years ago. It is impossible to 
estimate the chances given, or opened up, by any new way of looking 
at things; especially when that way admits of being intimately com- 
bined . . . with calculation of a most rigorous kind.’ 


This idea is still further developed in the following sonnet, 
which gives besides a good idea of his powers of poetical com- 
position. It is understood to refer to Sir John Herschel, who 
had, at a meeting of the British Association, compared the 
Quaternion Calculus to a Cornucopia, from which, turn it as you 
will, something new and valuable must escape. 


Tue Trrractys. 
Or high Mathesis, with her charm severe, 
Of line and number, was our theme; and we 
Sought to behold her unborn progeny, 
And thrones reserved in Truth’s celestial sphere : 
While views, before attained, became more clear ; 
And how the One of Time, of Space the Three, 
Might, in the Chain of Symbol, girdled be : 
And when my eager and reverted ear 
Caught some faint echoes of an ancient strain, 
Some shadowy outlines of old thoughts sublime, 
Gently he smiled to see, revived again, 
In later age, and occidental clime, 
A dimly traced Pythagorean lore, 
A westward floating, mystic dream of Four. 


Whatever may be the future of Quaternions, and it may pos- 
sibly far surpass all that its inventor ever dared to hope, there 
can be but one opinion of the extraordinary genius, and the 
untiring energy of him who, unaided, composed in so short a 
time two such enormous treatises as the Lectures (1853), and 
the Elements of Quaternions (1866). As a repertory of mathe- 
matical facts, and a triumph of analytical and geometrical 
power, they can be compared only with such imperishable 
works as the Principia and the Mécanique. Analytique. They 
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cannot be said to be adapted to the wants of elementary teach- 
ing, but we are convinced that every one who has a rez al liking 
for mathematics, and who can get over the preliminary diffi. 
culties, will persevere till he finishes the work, whichever of 
the two it may be, he has commenced. They have all that 
exquisite charm of combined beauty, power, and originality 
which made Hamilton compare Lagrange’s s great work to a 
‘scientific poem.’ And they conduct the mathematician to a 
boundless expanse of new territory of the richest promise, the 
cultivation of which cannot be said to have been more than 
commenced, even by labour so unremitting, and genius so grand, 
as Hamilton brought to bear on it. 


The unit vectors of the quaternion calculus are not the only 
roots of unity which Hamilton introduced into practical ana- 
lysis. In various articles in the Philosophical Magazine he 
developed the properties of groups of symbols analogous to the 
i, j,k of quaternions, but more numerous, and gave various 
applications of them. These groups have, generally, a direct 
connexion with the ‘ Sets’ with which he was occupied just 
before the invention of the quaternions: and it would be vain 
to attempt to explain their nature to the general reader. But 
we must say a few words about another, and most extraordinary, 
system which Hamilton seems to have invented about 1856, 
and which has no connexion whatever with any previous group. 
Unfortunately, Hamilton has published but a page or two with 
reference to them, yet that little is enough to show the pro- 
bability of their becoming, at some future time, of great import- 
ance in the study of crystals and polyhedra in general. The 
subject is capable of indefinite extension ; but Hamilton seems 
to have carefully studied only one particular system, which 
depends mainly upon two distinct and non-commutative fifth 
roots of positive unity, which, for ease of reference, we will call, 
with their inventor, A and ». Although nothing more practical 
than an ingenious ‘ puzzle’ has yet resulted from these inves- 
tigations, their singular originality and (if we may use the 
word) oddity, and the wonderful series of new transformations 
which they suggest to the mathematician, render them well 
worthy of further study and development. Some idea of a small 
class of their properties may be derived from the consideration 
of a pentagonal dodecahedron (a solid enclosed by twelve faces, 
each of which has jive sides). The number of edges of this 
solid is thirty; as we may see by remarking that, if we count 
five edges for each of the twelve faces, each edge will have been 
taken twice. Also, since three edges meet in each corner , and 
since each edge passes through two corners, we shall get three 
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times too many corners by counting two for each edge. That 
is, there are twenty corners. Now, in that one of Hamilton’s 
systems which he most fully worked out, the operators A and yp, 
applied to any edge of the pentagonal dodecahedron, change it 
into one of the adjoining edges. Thus, going along an edge, to 
a corner, we meet two new edges, that to the right is derived 
from the first by the operator A, that to the left by ». Every pos- 
sible way of moving along successive edges of such a solid may 
therefore be symbolized by performing on the first edge the 
successive operations A and pw in any chosen order. And, as 
the reader may easily convince himself by trial, such a group 
of twenty operations as this, consisting of the series p, A, p, A, 
Py B, By A, A, A, taken twice, brings us back to the edge we started 
from, after passing through each corner once, and only once. 
Such results as these, however, are far more easily obtained by 
analysis. Upon this mathematical basis Hamilton founded 
what he called the Jcosian Game, an elegant, and in some cases 
difficult puzzle. As the dodecahedron would be a clumsy 
article to handle, besides having the disadvantage of permitting 
the players to see only half of its edges at once, Hamilton sub- 
stituted for it the annexed plane diagram,! which is somewhat 
distorted by projection (the eye being supposed to be placed very 
near to the middle of one face), in order to prevent any two of 


the lines which represent the edges from crossing each other. 
The game is played by inserting pegs, numbered 1, 2,3,. . . 20, 
in successive holes, which are cut at the points of the figure re- 


7 





1 For the use of this diagram we are indebted to Mr. Jaques of Hatton Garden, London, who 
has purchased the copyright of the game. 
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presenting the corners of the dodecahedron ; taking care to pass 
only along the lines which represent the edges. It is charac- 
teristic of Hamilton that he has selected the 20 consonants of 
our alphabet to denote these holes. 

When five pegs are placed in any five successive holes, it is 
always possible in two ways, sometimes in fowr, to insert the 
whole twenty, so as to form a continuous circuit. Thus, let 
BCDFG be the given five, we may complete the series by follow- 
ing the order of the consonants; or we may take the following 
order (after G) HXWRSTVJKLMNPQZ. If LTSRQ, or ZBCDM, be given 
there are four solutions. If fewer than five be fixed at starting 
there are, of course, more solutions. This is only the simplest 
case of the game. Puzzles without number, and ofa far higher 
order of difficulty, can be easily suggested after a little practice, 
but even more readily by the proper mathematical processes. 
Thus, BcD may be given, the problem being to insert all the 
pegs in order, and end at a given hole. If that hole be My, it 
is impossible ; if T, there is one solution; if J, two; and, if k, 
four. Again, certain initial points being given, finish with a 
given number of pegs. Thus, given KJV, finish with the eighth. 
The other five are TSNML, for when we have got to L no other 
peg can be inserted. If LKJ be given the others are VWRST. 
Similarly to finish with any additional number short of 18. 

We have been thus explicit on this apparently trivial matter, 
because we do not know of any other game of skill which is so 
closely allied to mathematics, and because the analysis em- 
ployed, though very simple, is more startlingly novel than even 
that of the quaternions. The 7, 7, k of quaternions can, as we 
have seen, be represented by three definite unit-lines at right 
angles to each other. How can we represent geometrically the 
A or the » of this new calculus, either of which produces pre- 
cisely the same effect whatever edge of whatever face of the 
dodecahedron it be applied to ? 


Another very elegant invention of Hamilton’s, and one which 
appears to have been suggested to him by his quaternion inves- 
tigations, is the Hodograph, which supplies a graphic represen- 
tation of the velocity and acceleration in every case of motion 
of a particle. The easiest, illustration we can give of this is 
a special case, the hodograph of the earth’s motion in its orbit. 
In consequence of the fact that light moves with a finite, though 
very great, velocity, its apparent direction when it reaches the eye 
varies with the motion of the spectator. The position of a star 
in the heavens appears to be nearer than it really is to the point 
towards which the earth is moving; in fact, the star seems to be 
displaced in a direction parallel to that in which the earth is 
moving, and through a space such as the earth would travel in 
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the time occupied by light in coming from the star. This is 
the phenomenon detected by Bradley, and known as the aber- 
ration of light. Thus the line joining the true place of the 
star with its apparent place represents at every instant, by its 
length and direction, the velocity of the earth in its orbit. We 
are now prepared to give a general definition. The hodograph 
corresponding to any case whatever of motion of a point is 
formed by drawing at every instant, from a fixed point, lines 
representing the velocity of the moving point in magnitude and 
direction. One of the most singular properties of the hodo- 
graph, discovered by Hamilton, is that the hodograph of the 
orbit of every planet and comet, however excentric its path may 
be, is a circle. A star, therefore, in consequence of aberration, 
appears to describe an exact circle surrounding its true place, in 
a plane parallel to the plane of the ecliptic; not merely, as 
seems formerly to have been assumed, an approximate one. 
But, unless the earth’s orbit were exactly circular, the true place 
of the star will not be the centre of the hodograph. To enter 
into further details on this subject we should require geome- 
trical diagrams or analytical symbols. 


The discoveries we have already described, and the papers 
and treatises we have mentioned, might well have formed the 
whole work of a long and laborious life. But, not to speak of 
the enormous collection of Ms. books, full to overflowing with 
new and original matter, left by Hamilton, which have been 
handed over to Trinity College, Dublin, and of whose contents 
we hope a large portion at least may soon be published, the 
works we have already called uttention to barely form the 
greater portion of what he has published. His extraordinary 
investigations connected with the solution of algebraic equations 
of the Fifth Degree, and his examination of the results arrived 
at by Abel, Jerrard, and Badano, in their researches on this 
subject, form another grand contribution to science. There is 
also his great paper on Fluctuating Functions, a subject which, 
since the time of Fourier, has been of immense and ever increas- 
ing value in physical applications of mathematics. Of his ex- 
tensive investigations into the solution (especially by numerical 
approximation) of certain classes of differential equations which 
constantly occur in the treatment of physical questions, only a 
few items have been published, at intervals, in the Philosophical 
Magazine. Besides all this, Hamilton was a voluminous corre- 
spondent. Often a single letter of his occupied from fifty to a 
hundred or more closely written pages, all devoted to the minute 
consideration of every feature of some particular problem ; for 
it was one of the peculiar characteristics of his mind, never 
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to be satisfied with a general understanding of a question, he 
pursued it until he knew it in all its details. He was ever 
courteous and kind in answering any applications for assistance 
in the study of his works, even when his compliance must have 
cost him much valuable time. He was excessively precise and 
hard to please, with reference to the final polish of his own 
works for publication ; and it was probably for this reason that 
he published so little, compared with the extent of his investi- 
gations. His peculiar use of capitals, italics, and other typo- 
graphical artifices for the purpose of imitating in writing and 
type, as closely as possible, the effects of emphasis and pause in 
a vivd voce lecture, will be evident from almost any of the 
extracts we have made from his works. To such an extent did 
he carry this, that some pages of his Lectures are almost pain- 
ful to the eye. 

Hamilton had, at one time, serious intentions of entering the 
Church, and was, more than once, offered ordination. The fol- 
lowing letter, written to the Editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal, and published in that work, contains a very singular 
attempt to elucidate one of the grandest questions connected 
with the Christian religion. 


‘On toe ASCENSION OF oUR BLEssED Lorp 
* Whitsun Eve, 1842. 


‘Srr,—The meditations of a Christian, at this sacred season, turn 
naturally on that seeming pause in the operations of divine Providence, 
when, as at this time, the disciples who had seen their Lord parted 
from them, and taken up into heaven, were waiting at Jerusalem for 
the promised coming of the Comforter. You will judge whether the 
following remarks, in part confessedly conjectural, but offered (it is 
hoped) in no presumptuous spirit, may properly occupy any portion of 
your columns, in connexion with the events which the Church at this 
season commemorates. 

‘It may be assumed that your readers are disposed to adopt, in its 
simplicity, the teaching of the 4th article, that “ Christ did truly rise 
again from death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all 
things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature; wherewith he 
ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth, until he return to judge all 
Men at the last day.” They will not be inclined to explain away the 
doctrine of the Ascension of the Lord’s Humanity, into what some 
have sought to substitute for it,—a ceasing of the Godhead to be mani- 
fested in the person of Christ. Far rather will they be ready to believe 
that the “glorious” Ascension was the epoch of a more bright mani- 
festation of God in Christ, than any which had been vouchsafed before 
though perhaps rather to angelic than to human beings; and that no 
merely figurative, though in part a spiritual sense, is to be assigned to 
those passages of Holy Writ, which speak of Jesus as having been 
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highly exalted, and seated at the right hand of God. As God, indeed, 
we know that Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain 
him; yet it is also declared that Heaven is His Throne, and Earth is 
His Footstool: and Scripture and the Church seem to attest alike, that 
the risen and glorified Humanity of Christ is now in Heaven, as in 
some holiest place, where God is eminently manifested, and eminently 
worshipped ; his power, his name, and presence dwelling there. 

‘A local translation of Christ’s Body being thus believed, it is natural 
to believe also that this change of place was accomplished in time, and 
not with that strict instantaneity which may be attributed to a purely 
spiritual operation. Accordingly we read that at least the first part 
of the act of Ascension,—the part of which the Apostles were witnesses, 
—was gradual; their gaze could follow for a while their ascending 
Lord: nor was it instantly, though it may have been soon, that a cloud 
received Him out of their sight. And to suppose that the remainder 
of that wonderful translation was effected without occupying some addi- 
tional time, seems almost as much “ against the truth of Christ’s natu- 
ral Body,”’ as that i¢ should be “at one time in more places than one,” 
which latter notion a rubric of our Book of Common Prayer rejects as 
error and absurdity. The Cloud which hovered over Bethany was 
surely not that Heaven where Jesus sitteth at the right hand of God; 
and to believe that his arrival, as Man, at the latter, was subsequent to 
his arrival at the former, seems to be a just as well as an obvious in- 
ference, from the Doctrine of the Ascension of His Body. 

‘But how long was it subsequent? We dare not, by mere reasoning, 
attempt to decide this question. That place to which the Saviour has 
been exalted, and which, although in one sense “ Heaven,” is in another 
sense declared to be “ far above all heavens,” may well be thought to 
be inconceivably remote from the whole astronomical universe ; no eye, 
no telescope, we may suppose, has pierced the mighty interspace: light 
may not yet have been able to spread from thence to us, if such an 
efuence as light be suffered thence to radiate. And, on the other 
hand, it must be owned, that, vast beyond all thought of ours as the 
interval in space may be, Christ's glorious Body may have been trans- 
ported over it, in any interval of time, however short. 

‘Reason is silent then; nor can we expect to find, on this point, a 
clear revelation in Scripture: but do we meet with no indications ? 
Does Holy Writ leave us here entirely without light? I think that it 
does not: and shall submit to you a view, which it seems to me to 
suggest. 

‘First, it is clear from Scripture, that the Ascension of Christ had 
been entirely performed before the Descent of the Spirit on the Day 
of Pentecost. Thus, in a well-known verse of that sixty-eighth Psalm, 
which the Church has connected with the Service for Whitsunday, and 
which St. Paul has quoted in reference to the Ascension; in the first 
sermon of Peter to the Jews; and in other passages of the Bible: the 
obtaining of “ gifts for men,’ the receiving from the Father the pro- 
mise of the Holy Ghost, is spoken of as a result or consequence of 
Christ’s having ascended up on high,—having been exalted by the 
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right hand of God,—having ascended, as did not David, into the 
Heavens. The act of ascending occupied therefore no longer time than 
that from Holy Thursday to Whitsunday. 

‘But may it not have been allowed to occupy so long a time as this? 
No reason a priori can be given against the supposition ; no passage 
of Scripture, no decision of the Church, so far as I know, is against 
it. The very close connexion announced, in the texts above alluded 
to, between the Ascension of Christ into Heaven, and the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon Earth, appears to me an indication in its favour. 
For the purely spiritual nature of the latter descent prevents the 
necessity, almost the possibility, of our supposing ¢¢ to have occupied 
time at all. No sooner, it may reasonably be thought, did Jesus take 
his seat at the right hand of God, than the Spirit fell upon the Apostles. 
The finished work, of ascending up on high, may have been followed 
instantly by the receiving of gifts for men. 

‘Should this conjecture be admitted, of the Ascension not having 
been completed till the Day of Pentecost, although commenced ten days 
Lefore, it might suggest much interesting meditation respecting the 

« glory,” the “ great triumph,” with which our Saviour Christ was then 
exalted into God’s Kingdom of Heaven. May not the transit from the 
Cloud to the Throne have been but one continued passage, in long 
triumphal pomp, through powers and principalities made subject ? May 
not the “Only Begotten Son ” have then again been brought forth into 
the world,—not by a new Nativity, but (as it were) by Proclamation 
and Investiture,—while the Universe beheld its God, and all the 
Angels worshipped Him? And would not such triumphal progress 
harmonize well with that Psalm, which has always been referred in a 
special manner to the Ascension, and which speaks of the everlasting 
Gates as lifting up their heads, that the King of Glory might come in? 

‘Many other reflections occur to me, but I forbear. If anything 
unscriptural or uncatholic shall be detected by you in the foregoing 
remarks, or (in the event of you publishing them) by your readers, the 
pointing it out will be received as an obligation by, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ‘W[illiam] R[owan] H[amilton}.’ 


Like most men of great originality, Hamilton generally 
matured his ideas before putting pen to paper. ‘ He used to 
carry on, says his elder son, ‘ long trains of algebraical and 
arithmetical calculation in his mind, during which he was 
unconscious of the earthly necessity of eating: we used to bring 
in a “ snack” and leave it in his study, but a brief nod of recog- 
nition of the intrusion of tle chop or cutlet was often the only 
result, and his thoughts went on soaring upwards. I have been 
much with him in his periods of mathematical incubation, and 
would divide them into three, thus :—First, that of contempla- 
tion, above indicated. Second, that of construction. In this he 
committed to paper (or, if nothing else were at hand, as when 
in the garden, a few formule written on his finger-nails) the 
skeleton, afterwards to be clothed with flesh and blood, of the 
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results arrived at. Third, the didactic stage. Having now com-" 
pletely satisfied himself of the correctness of the results (and 
sometimes having retraced and simplified the method of dis- 
covery) he proceeded to consider how to teach it, and this by 
experiment. I was so long with him in his periods of mathe- 
matical incubation that I knew, almost by the tones of his 
voice and the expression of his eyes, when the didactic period had 
arrived, and generally anticipated it by fetching the black-board 
to whatever room he might be in. The audience generally con- 
sisted of the Observatory assistant and myself. . . . He was not 
so much teaching, as throwing his mind into a didactic attitude. 
J amused him once by saying that his lecturing us on equations 
of the fifth degree reminded me of the lion preparing for action 
by whetting his claws on the bark of a tree. . . . He appeared 
to enjoy intensely arithmetical calculations. I never saw him 
look so perfectly happy as when running like a sleuth-hound 
on the track of some unhappy decimal which had marred the 
work, and unearthing it in its den. . .. I cannot otherwise 
express his attachment to his own Ms. volumes than by saying 
that he loved them. He once, at a luncheon party of students 
at the Observatory, ranged some thirty of them on the chimney- 
piece, and, turning to the students, said, “ These books represent 
much of the happiness of my life.”’ 

A good idea of the process of ‘ incubation’ above mentioned 
is given by the following extract from a letter to a mathematical 
friend. Hamilton is speaking of one of the most beautiful dis- 
coveries contained in his last work on quaternions, the general 
symbolical solution of a vector equation of the first degree ; 
and he writes, in 1859, the day after the discovery was made :—- 


‘While I was walking, on business of another sort, through Dublin 

yesterday, the question again occurred to me. 

“ Pure sunt platez, nihil ut meditantibus obstet ”— 

“T nune, et versus tecum meditare canoros.”’ 
I was not so rash as to attempt the composition of a Sonnet in the 
streets; though, in acceptance of a challenge from a Lady, long ago, 
beside whom I was sitting in a Music Room, I did dash off a Sonnet 
before the performance had ceased. But those days are over :— 
happily? Yes, so far as the getting a little more sense, and less 
sensibility, is concerned. 

‘The problem, however, (though not the Sonnet,) haunted me, as it 
happened, yesterday, while I was walking from the Provost’s House to 
that of the Academy; and though I wrote nothing down, that day, (for 
I had an immensity of other things to attend to,) I resumed it this 
morning; and arrived at what you might call, in the language of your 
last, a “perpleaxingly easy’ solution (in the sense of being very uN- 
LaBorIous, for I do not pretend that the reasoning does not require 
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close attention). . . . So simple does this solution appear, that I 
hesitate as yet to place entire confidence in it; and, therefore, till I 
have fully written it out,—for at present it is partly mental,—and 
have given it a complete and thorough re-examination, I hesitate to 
communicate it to you.’ 


We give here, as curiously applicable to Hamilton himself, 
another of his sonnets,—‘ those fourteen-lined productions,’ as 
he says, ‘to which I attach but little value on the artistic side, 
although some of them are associated with happy or mournful 
moments; and which at all events may, to a man’s self, serve 
as instruments of culture, and may have some social or other 
interest to those who know him chiefly as a writer, or thinker 
on subjects of a very different kind.’ 


, 


To Apams (Discoverer of Neptune.) 
Sonnet on Unselfishness in the Pursuit of Truth and Beauty. 
Pl 7 ae! , , 2 79 > , + % 29 s - 
woTe, Zev, PAlLWT PG [LOL GTOOOS, EYYVHTAS POL AVTHV . .. GOvVATwY Epas. 


When Vulcan cleft the labouring brain of Jove, 
With his keen axe, and set Minerva free, 
The unimprisoned Maid, exultingly, 
Bounded aloft, and to the Heaven above 
Turned her clear eyes, while the grim Workman strove 
To claim the Virgin Wisdom for his fee, 
His private wealth, his property to be, 
And hide in Lemnian cave her light of love. 
If some new truth, O Friend! thy toil discover, 
If thine eyes first by some fair form be blest, 
Love it for what it is, and as a lover 
Gaze, or with joy receive thine honoured guest : 
The new found Thought, set free, awhile may hover 
Gratefully, near thee, but it cannot rest. 


The following final extract, from a letter written in 1858, gives 
a very clear insight into the view Hamilton took of his own 
discoveries, and of the comparative value which he attached 
to methods and results. There is no doubt that, in the case of 
quaternions at least, he sought mainly to improve his methods, 
and almost studiously avoided the treatment of new subjects; 
and the result is, that in his hands alone the development 
attained is extraordinary :— 


‘I reminded the R. I. A. that, so long ago as 1831, I had com- 
municated to that body an Extension of (what is usually called) 
Herschel’s Theorem: namely, the following extended Formula. 
By making the two particular assumptions . . . my formula becomes 
. . . which is, if I remember rightly, one form of Herschel’s Theorem. 
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. , » In speaking of “ Herschel’s Theorem,” I believe that I follow an 
usage, Which of course he did not originate, but against which he has 
never complained. In my own case, however, I did complain, although 
(as I hope) gently, that a much less general formula of mine, which 
had indeed occurred in the same short paper of 1831 . . . had been 
cited, in a then recent number of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathe- 
matical Journal, under the title of ‘‘ Hamilton’s Theorem.” What I 
meant was merely this ;—that although I had no desire to have any 
theorem of mine so named, yet it was scarcely just, in my opinion, to 
select, out of a single and short paper, a formula which involved only 
one functional characteristic, one symbol of operation, and one ulti- 
mately evanescent variable ; and by the manner in which the formula 
so selected was mentioned, or by the title under which it was cited, to 
ignore, or even virtually to reject, the much more general equation, 
which (as you see) involved two functional signs, two operators, and 
two ultimately evanescent variables. So, don’t cite anything as 
“Hamilton’s Theorem,” if you wish not to tread upon my corns! I hope, 
indeed, that it may not be considered as unpardonable vanity or’ pre- 
sumption on my part, if, as my own taste has always led me to feel a 
greater interest in methods than in results, so it is by METHODS, 
rather than by any THEOREMS, which can be separately quoted, that I 
desire and hope to be remembered. Nevertheless it is only human 
nature, to derive some pleasure from being cited, now and then, even 
about a “Theorem,” especially when . . . the quoter can enrich 
the subject, by combining it with researches of his own.’ 


In concluding, we have only to express a hope that we have 
rendered intelligible to the general reader, though perhaps in 
but small degree, at all events the nature of some of the grand 
investigations of this illustrious man. Of course there will 
ever be many who, though (or perhaps because) totally incapable 
of understanding anything lofty or difficult, will sneer out over 
such pages the cuz bono of ignorance. They cannot see one of 
the sources of the vastness of modern commerce in Newton 
meditating about gravity, another in Watt patching a trumpery 
model. To their narrow vision the designer of a new easy- 
chair or the inventor of a new sauce, a lucky speculator or a 
sensation-novelist, even, it may be, a mountebank assuming the 
guise of a philosopher, is the grandest of the human race; but, 
while science lasts, the name of Hamilton will hold an honoured 
position among those of her few greatest sons. 

We have endeavoured to give, in brief compass, a trust- 
worthy account of Hamilton and his works. Of himself the 
account is easy, being mainly quoted from his correspondence. 
In our account of his works we have endeavoured, so far as we 
could, to avail ourselves of extracts from his writings. In 
several cases this was impossible ; and we must warn the reader 
not to judge of the importance of the subject by the extremely 
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small fragments which we have been forced to give as popularly 
intelligible specimens. Many of the preceding extracts are 
taken from letters which we have received from Hamilton 
himself. We have derived some assistance from articles, or 
sketches, in the Dublin University Magazine (Jan. 1842), the 
Gentleman's Magazine (Jan. 1866), and the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society (Feb. 1866). The last 
of these, especially, is an admirable tribute to Hamilton’s 
memory, but is somewhat marred by inaccuracies in the note 
on the nature of quaternions. And we must express our obli- 
gations to W. E. Hamilton, Esq., C.E., the elder son of Sir 
William, for many facts and documents; and for his kindness 
in verifying the statements we have made as to his father’s 
ancestry and early history. 

We are glad to hear that the author of the first of these 
sketches, the Rev. R. P. Graves, one of Hamilton’s oldest friends, 
and brother of his former colleague in the University the 
Bishop of Limerick, is about to write his biography. The 
prospect of such a volume leaves us but one wish to express, 
that the authorities of Trinity College may publish, as speedily 
as possible, if not all at least all that is most valuable in, the 
Mss. of the most distinguished among the many great men 
who, as students and professors, have shed lustre on the 
University of Dublin. 

We conclude with an extract from the Opening Address (Ses- 
sion 1865-6) of the President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
of which Hamilton was an Honorary Fellow. 


‘Sir John Herschel once wrote thus :—‘‘ Here whole branches of 
continental discovery are unstudied, and, indeed, almost unknown even 
by name. It is vain to conceal the melancholy truth. We are fast 
dropping behind. In mathematics we have long since drawn the rein 
and given over a hopeless race, etc.”” Hamilton, while second to none, 
was one of the earliest of that brilliant array of mathematicians, who, 
since Herschel wrote, have removed this stigma, and well-nigh re- 
versed the terms of his statement. Another was the late Professor 
Boole. . . . Their death has made a gap in the ranks of British 
science which will not soon be filled; and our sorrow is but increased 
by the recollection that they have been removed in the full vigour of 
their intellect, and when their passion for work was, if possible, 
stronger than ever.’ 
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Art. IIl.—1. The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon GAULTIER. 
Seventh Edition. Edinburgh, 1861. 

2, Firmiliun. Edinburgh, 1854. 

3. Tales from Blackwood. Edinburgh. 

4. Headlong Hall, etc. Bentley’s Standard Novels, 1837. 

5. Gryll Grange. By the Author of Headlong Hall. London, 
1861. 

. Reliques of Father Prout. A New Edition, 1866. 


Since the days of the prince of biographers, the wise and 
warm-hearted Plutarch of Chzeronea, very little has been done in 
literature for that parallelism which was so essential a part of 
his biographical theory. To take men of eminence, and place 
them in juxtaposition ; to observe their points of similarity, and 
of dissimilarity 7m similarity, so that each should be separately 
more intelligible from the comparison of him with the other ;— 
this, the Plutarchian idea, has been less fruitful than might 
have been expected, considering the just popularity of Plutarch 
from the days of Montaigne downwards. Bishop Hurd deserves 
the praise of having advocated its study, and of having sug- 
gested some material for the purpose ; and Coleridge, in what he 
called the ‘landing-places’ of his Friend, so far followed it 
up, that he made most ingenious and suggestive comparisons 
between Luther and Rousseau, and between Erasmus and 
Voltaire. We are not going to deal just now with men of such 
magnitude; but we must be allowed to congratulate ourselves 
on having a good opportunity of applying the doctrine in the 
case of a group of distinguished contemporaries recently taken 
away. Within about a twelvemonth three humorists have 
been blotted from the roll of living British men of letters: Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, Mr. Thomas Love Peacock, and the Reverend 
Frank Mahony—better known as Father Prout. Each of these 
men represented one of the three kingdoms: Aytoun, our own 
bonnie Northern land; Peacock, England; and Mahony, Ire- 
land. They were all humorists. They were all lyrists. They 
were all more or less Bohemian and eccentric in the exercise of 
their gifts. They were all men of classical education. They 
were all men of strongly marked national type. Finally, they 
had this, too, in common, that they never became exactly 
popular, that is, universally popular in the sense in which 
Thackeray or Jerrold were so, but enjoyed their chief reputation 
among the cultivated classes. Every generation has writers of 
this peculiar type—writers often of higher powers and attain- 
ments than many who are better known,—but who, somehow, 
hever pass the line which divides those who are distinguished 
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from those who are famous. It is curious to reflect that 
De Quincey never had a tithe as many readers as Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, and that Mr. Tupper is some fifty times as well 
known as Henry Taylor. But this is one of the eternal 
phenomena of literature which never discourages rea] men of 
letters, while it ought to teach critics that perhaps their most 
important duty is to help to make known those whom the world 
has not learned to know for itself. If we propose to glance now 
at what was done by the three gentlemen just mentioned, for 
their generation, our object is partly to induce readers to become 
better acquainted with them at first-hand. Professor Aytoun’s 
works are, indeed, well known in Scotland, but might be better 
known in the South and in Ireland. Peacock, in spite of the 
admirable wit and cleverness of his tales, is, we suspect, little 
appreciated out of London. Father Prout is loved and honoured 
by his own countrymen, and in the literary world of the metro- 
polis his name is a household word; but, elsewhere, few know how 
much enjoyment may be got froin his pages. We should like 
to see the reputations of these brilliant men counter-changed, as 
the heralds say—the Scotch and Irish reputations crossing into 
each other-—and the English intermingling with both. We are no 
friends to excessive centralization. Indeed, we cherish national 
individualism as one of the conditions of literary variety, 
raciness, and colour. But nationality without intercommunion 
has a constant tendency to degenerate into provincialism ; and 
provincialism preserves national traits not as living things, but 
as petrifactions. The intellectual life of every country ought 
to blow over into other lands like a wind. The north wind is 
necessary to keep the south cool, and the south wind is neces- 
sary to keep the north from freezing. Now, it so happens, as 
has been already briefly hinted, that each of our three 
humorists had a strong flavour of his own country about him. 
In an age when so many Scotchmen emigrate, Aytoun devoted 
his life to Scotland. He formed himself on native models, and 
attached himself to a native school of literature. His humour— 
and it is his humour with which we have to do in this paper— 
was essentially Scotch ; that is to say, hearty or even vehement in 
expression sometimes, but dry to the taste; shrewd and thought- 
ful at bottom; and based on character rather than light and 
brilliant. He did not shine in epigram. His prose style 
wanted clearness, terseness, grace. His strong point both as 
writer and talker was humour proper, fun, a perception of the 
ludicrous ; but a perception of the ludicrous from a Scot’s point 
of view, in which the intellectual rather than the moral pleasure 
to be derived from it is the predominant object sought. Pea- 
cock, again, was eminently English in his clear good sense, his 
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quick penetrating sarcasm, embodied with classic neatness of 
expression, and his fine practical contempt for all extravagan- 
ces of taste and speculation. When we come to Prout, we find 
his genius not less characteristic of his nation. His fun is full 
of all kinds of playfulness, and fancy, and paradox,—real larky 
fun, to use a familiar expression,—such as the English kind 
rarely is, and the Scotch almost never. In pure epigram, the 
Englishman has the best of it. The Irishman’s epigram is 
most fanciful; his precious stones are coloured. The Scot does 
not excel in epigram at all; nor much in that drollery, the 
drollery of abandon, of which downright noisy laughter is the 
natural result. The Englishman’s joke is like a smile—a smile 
in which his intellectual eyes take a part; the Inishman’s is a poke 
in your ribs, accompanied with a laugh, shrill rather than hearty ; 
the Scot’s is a deep chuckle, an inward laugh, which does not 
disturb the lines of a mouth full of asagacious knowingness, and 
a conscious sense of the pregnant meaning of which the best 
Scotch pleasantry is full. While thus distinctly gifted accord- 
ing to their distinctive races, our three celebrated specially each 
his ¢iAnv rarpida yaiav, The author of the ‘ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers’ wrote with obvious delight of the ‘ Thundering Spey.’ 
The author of ‘ Headlong Hall’ not only devoted a special poem 
to the ‘Genius of the Thames,’ but loved the noble river, and 
haunted it all his life. His favourite amusement in old age 
was to take his family out on it for a row, and his bones lie in 
the churchyard of Shepperton, not far from its wave. The 
author of the ‘ Reliques of Father Prout’ devoted perhaps his 
best lyric to the ‘ Bells of Shandon, that sound so grand on the 
pleasant waters of the river Lee ;’ and he, too, lies near the Lee, 
as Peacock does near the Thames, and Aytoun near the Forth 
—each amidst the scenery first loved and last forgotten of his 
ancestral land. Any one of them might have addressed a friend 
in the tenderest of all the odes of their common literary ances- 
tor, the beloved Venusian lyrist :-— 
‘Tle te mecum locus et beatz 
Postulant arces ; ibi tu calentem 
Debita sparges lacrima favillam 
Vatis amici.’ 

Having thus indicated in a broad rapid way the general 
elements of comparison between our writers, we shall follow the 
Plutarchian plan by giving a sketch of each of them separately, 
before attempting to make the comparison complete. The order 
in which they died happens also to be the alphabetical order, 
so that it is not our Scottish patriotism only which has made 
us give Professor Aytoun the first place. Aytoun came of a 
good old Scottish family, now represented by Mr. Roger Sinclair 
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Aytoun of Inchdairnie, the respected Member for the Kirkcaldy 
Burghs. The family took its name at a very remote period 
from the lands of Ayton in Berwickshire, and was first estab- 
lished in Fife in the sixteenth century by a gentleman who was 
Governor of Stirling Castle. Their arms were an engrailed 
cross with roses; and the founders of the Fife branch adopted 
a beautiful motto by way of difference on settling in their new 
home. ‘ Et decerpte dabunt odorem, they said, and the trans- 
seni roses justified the modest boast. Sir Robert Aytoun, 
the poet, on whose tomb in Westminster Abbey the motto may 
still be read, was one of the Fife stock, of the house of Kinneden, 
The branches i in the ‘ East Neuk’ of Fife seem to have dwindled 
away ; but Inchdairnie, settled some seven miles to the north 
of Kirkcaldy, held on, and has survived to our time, in spite of 
an interest in politics during great historical crises, which has 
been fatal-to many a landed line. They produced Covenanters 
in the seventeenth century, and Jacobites in the eighteenth; 
and one of the Jacobites, who seems from the books which he 
left behind him to have been a man of science and letters, passed 
some time in exile in Holland. Of this family, and sprung, 
we believe, from their marriage with the daughter of a once 
well-known judge, Lord Harcarse, William Edmondstoune 
Aytoun was a cadet; a fact which helps to explain his tinge 
of feudal sentiment and romance,—that old Scottish quality 
found in Scotsmen unlike each other in everything else—in 
Knox and Sir Walter, in Smollett and in Hume. He was born 
in Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, on the 21st June 1813, and 
was the son of Mr. Roger Aytoun, Writer to the Signet. He went 
to the Edinburgh Academy at eleven years of age, and in 1827 
or 1828 to the College, where he remained till 1832. The 
head-master of the Academy at that time was Archdeacon 
Williams, a man of learning and wit, and author of several 
remarkable books, especially of a Life of Cesar, which is far too 
little known. The classical professors of the College were 
Pillans and Dunbar, the first a Latin scholar of some elegance, 
the second a good teacher, as far as his range of teaching went. 
Aytoun benefited at least as much as his best fellow-students 
by this classical training; but the ancient literature had no 
special attractions for him, and he never knew it so well as 
either Peacock or Father Prout. On the other hand, he 
learned German in Germany, and we have heard contem- 
poraries of his describe his youthful enthusiasm for Macaulay’s 
‘Ivry’ and ‘Armada, which, together with the influence of 
Scott, then the first intellectual influence felt by every young 
Scotsman, prepared him for the ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers’ 
by and bye. Nature had formed Aytoun for the Tory school 
of Scottish literature, but his father, who had been agent to 
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the Duke of Hamilton, was a Whig, and the future Jacobite 
of Blackwood was for some time devoted to ‘ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill’ The natural development of 
Aytoun’s mind, however, brought him gradually into more 
congenial associations, and he became a Tory of the special 
Scottish type then in fashion, and now extinct. We have 
nothing to do with politics on this occasion, but nobody, we 
think, will quarrel with us if we say as a mere matter of his- 
tory, that this extinct type of Scottish Toryism—the Toryism 
of Scott and John Wilson—appealed not unnaturally to the 
~ hearts and imaginations of the young. It was a picturesque 
and patriotic Toryism for one thing, basing itself on the past, 
and especially on the past of Scotland. It was a jolly Toryism, 
in the next place, glorying in convivial riot, and delighting to 
express itself with unbounded freedom of humour and sarcasm. 
There is a fearful legend in Edinburgh that a song was sung 
at the Tory suppers of that day, the chorus of which was: 


‘ Curse the people, 
Blast the people, 
D—n the lower orders !’ 


This was probably a Whig joke, but we need only turn to 
the Noctes Ambrosiane to see with what license of savage, yet 
somehow not essentially bitter jocosity, the great Christopher 
thought himself entitled to treat opponents; and with what a 
daring hand he claimed for himself and his friends the fiercest 
pleasures of the social board. An enemy was a ‘ gander,’ a 
‘stot,’ a ‘mean eunuch; while a friend, besides the possession 
of every serious virtue, enjoyed a stomach to which no amount 
of supper and no long succession of tumblers could do the least 
mischief. There was something in all this fun which tickled 
the fancy of youngsters ; and the effect of it is very visible in 
Aytoun’s contributions to the Bon Gaultier Ballads, the chief 
effusions of his humour in verse. Mr. Theodore Martin had 
been writing for some time under the nom de plume of Bon 
Gaultier before he became acquainted with Aytoun, and the 
title was retained as a common designation when they began to 
work together in Tait’s Magazine and Fraser. Most of the 
ballads were joint handiwork, but a few of the best are known to 
have been exclusively Aytoun’s, among which we may mention 
‘The Massacre of the Macpherson,’ ‘The Queen in France,’ ‘ The 
Rhyme of Sir Launcelot Bogle,’ and ‘ Little John.’ We quote 
the first of these, in spite of its being so well known on this 
side Tweed, because there is a dryness of sarcasm about it, 
which we have already declared to be essentially Scotch, as 
distinct from the satire either of England or Ireland :— 
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‘THE MASSACRE OF THE MACPHERSON. 
(From the Gaelic.) 


I. 


Fhairshon swore a feud 
Against the clan M‘Tavish ; 
Marched into their land 
To murder and to rafish ; 
For he did resolve 
To extirpate the vipers, 
With four-and-twenty men 
And five-and-thirty pipers. 


II. 


But when he had gone 

Half-way down Strath Canaan, 
Of his fighting tail 

Just three were remainin’. 
They were all he had, 

To back him in ta battle ; 
All the rest had gone 

Off, to drive ta cattle. 

Il. 

“ Fery coot!’ cried Fhairshon, 

“So my clan disgraced is ; 
Lads, we'll need to fight 

Pefore we touch the peasties. 
Here ’s Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 

Coming wi’ his fassals, 
Gillies seventy-three, 

And sixty Dhuinéwassails !”’ 

IV. 

** Coot tay to you, sir; 

Are you not ta Fhairshon ? 
Was you coming here 

To fisit any person ? 
You are a plackguard, sir ! 

It is now six hundred 
Coot long years, and more, 

Since my glen was plundered.” 


v. 


“ Fat is tat you say? 

Dare you cock your peaver? 
I will teach you, sir, 

Fat is coot pehaviour! 
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You shall not exist 
For another day more ; 
I will shoot you, sir, 
Or stap you with my claymore !”’ 
VI. 
“T am fery glad 
To learn what you mention, 
Since I can prevent 
Any such intention.” 
So Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 
Gave some warlike howls, 
Trew his skhian-dhu, 
An’ stuck it in his powels. 
VI. 
In this fery way 
Tied ta faliant Fhairshon, 
Who was always thought 
A superior person. 
Vhairshon had a son, 
Who married Noah’s daughter, 
And nearly spoiled ta Flood, 
By trinking up ta water: 


Vill. 


Which he would have done, 
I at least believe it, 
Had ta mixture peen 
Only half Glenlivet. 
This is all my tale: 
Sirs, I hope ’tis new t’ ye! 
Here ’s your fery good healths, 
And tamn ta whusky duty !’ 


Aytoun’s hand, is very visible, we think, in ‘The Dirge of 
the Drinker’ a parody of his own Lays, and a very spirited 
specimen of the rather extravagant comedy of his school :— 


‘THE DIRGE OF THE DRINKER. 


Brothers, spare awhile your liquor, lay your final tumbler down ; 

He has dropped—that star of honour—on the field of his renown ! 

Raise the wail, but raise it softly, lowly bending on your knees, 

If you find it more convenient, you may hiccup if you please. 

Sons of Pantagruel, gently let your hip-hurraing sink, 

Be your manly accents clouded, half with sorrow, half with drink ! 

Lightly to the sofa pillow lift his head from off the floor ; 

See, how calm he sleeps, unconscious as the deadest nail in door! 
VOL. XLV.--NO. LXXXIX. F 
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Widely o’er the earth I’ve wandered; where the drink most freely 
flowed, ; 

I have ever reeled the foremost, foremost to the beaker strode. 

Deep in shady Cider Cellars I have dreamed o’er heavy wet, 

By the fountains of Damascus I have quaffed the rich sherbet, 

Regal Montepulciano drained beneath its native rock, 

On Johannis’ sunny mountain frequent hiccuped o’er my hock ; 

I have bathed in butts of Xeres deeper than did e’er Monsoon, 

Sangaree’d with bearded Tartars in the Mountains of the Moon; 

In beer- swilling Copenhagen I have drunk your Danesman blind, 

I have kept my feet in Jena, when each bursch to earth de clined ; 

Glass for glass, in fierce Jamaica, I have shared the planter’s rum, 

Drank with Highland dhuiné-wassails, till each gibbering Gael grew 
dumb ; 

But a stouter, bolder drinker—one that loved his liquor more— 

Never yet did I encounter than our friend upon the floor! 

Yet the best of us are mortal, we to weakness all are heir, 

He has fallen, who rarely stagger 0 rest of us beware! 

We shall leave him as we found sien, —Sviee where his manhood fell, 

’Mong the trophies of the revel, for he took his tipple well. 

Better 'twere we loosed his neckcloth, laid’ his throat and bosom bare, 

Pulled his Hobies off, and turned his toes to taste the breezy air. 

Throw the sofa-cover o’er him, dim the flaring of the gas, 

Calmly, calmly let him slumber, and, as by the bar we pass, 

We shall bid that thoughtful waiter place beside him, near and handy, 

Large supplies of soda-water, tumblers bottomed well with brandy, 

So, when waking, he shall drain them, with that deathless thirst of 
his,— 

Clinging to the hand that smote him, like a good ’un as he is!’ 


These pieces,.and the ‘Queen in France,’ are on the whole 
the best things in the Bon Gaultier Ballads. The parody of 
Mrs. Browning, too, is good; but most of the parodies are ordi- 
nary enough,—not to be compared for a moment to the 
‘ Rejected Addresses,’ or to the ‘ Prize Novelists’ of Thackeray. 

While Aytoun was thus amusing himself and the public, he 
did not neglect to place his interests in life on a solider basis 
than comic ballads can supply. He became a Writer to the 
Signet in 1838, and an Advocate in 1840. Afterwards he was 
appointed to the Sheriffship of the Orkneys, and to the Profes- 
sorship of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh. He was successful in both occupations, especially 
in the latter. But he owed his chief distinction all along to 
what he did in literature; and popular as his ‘ Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,’ and his ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers’ were, they were 
neither of them more relished than some of his prose articles in 
Blackwood, such as ‘How we got up the Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way, and ‘How TI stood for the Dreepdailie Burghs.’ These 
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are fair representatives of his comic talent, and comic talent, 
we repeat, was his forte. It was a talent quite inferior to 
Thackeray’s in insight, delicacy, and edge; and to Wilson’s in 
general power and swing. ~But it was a genuine gift of his own, 
—depending for its effect, not on style, in which he was never 
strong, but on its intrinsic force of humorous character. His 
humour was broad, we may add, and required plenty of elbow- 
room. What is further worth notice, it was almost never poetic 
humour, a strong sign that his poetry was not very real or deep, 
but much more artificial than either. In Hood, for example, 
the poetry and humour blend with each other; it is not easy to 
say where one ends and the other begins. But Aytoun’s 
humour and poetry stand quite apart. Between the broad fun 
of ‘How I became a Yeoman’—another of his best Blackwood 
papers—and the fife and kettledrum liveliness of the ‘ Lays,’ 
there is no moral connexion visible. In short, all we ever read 
or saw of Aytoun induces us to think of him as a shrewd, able 
Scot, with a strong vein of the national humour, but whose 
poetry was mere cleverness exercised on the traditionary 
material of his political school. His white rose was not waxen 
—we do not say that. But we do say that it had a very faint 
smell; that though his poetic Jacobite romanticism was real as 
far as it went, it did not go very far. The complete failure of 
his more ambitious attempts, his Lectures on Poetry in London, 
his ‘Bothwell,’ and his ‘ Norman Sinelair,’ seems to us strongly to 
corroborate this view. And his mind, though of good quality, 
was not fertile. It produced a few fruits of very pleasant 
flavour, and much that was insipid and commonplace ; whereas 
Peacock was as fresh in ‘Gryll Grange’ ashe had been half- 
a-century before ; and Father Prout continued to write daily 
with sense and wit, to be always readable, never weak, till his 
death, at more than sixty years of age. 

The latest of Aytoun’s jeux @esprit which made any consider- 
able hit was perhaps the best of them all, ‘ Firmilian; or the 
Student of Badajoz. A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy 
Jones.” About a dozen years ago, there existed a bad school of 
poetry, encouraged by an absurd school of criticism, and owing 
its origin ultimately to the Festus of Mr. Bailey. No doubt 
there were men among them whose natural poetic power was 
greater than Aytoun’s own. But the power was absurdly used ; 
was employed on extravagant conceptions clothed in extrava- 
gant expression; and the result was something offensive to all 
who had formed their taste on the great models whether of an- 
tiquity or of England. Aytoun’s sympathies in these matters 
were sound ; indeed, if they erred at all, they erred from a cer- 
tain narrowness on the sound side. So he did what his talents 
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exactly suited him for—wrote an elaborate squib on the juve- 
nile offenders. Firmilian is a poetaster with a taste for sen- 
suality, and a morbid hankering after crime, and his rant, in 
verses like the following, is an admirable imitation of the kind 
of stuff that was produced in all seriousness by our younger 
poets in 1853-4 :— 
‘ Let the hoarse thunder rend the vault of heaven, 

Yea, shake the stars by myriads from their boughs, 

As Autumn tempest shakes the fruitage down ;— 

Let the red lightning shoot athwart the sky, 

Kntangling comets by their spooming hair, 

Piercing the zodiac belt, and carrying dread 

To old Orion, and his whimpering hound :— 

But let the glory of this deed be mine !’ 


The bard’s taste in love was as eccentric as in poetry :— 


‘ He had a soul beyond the vulgar reach, 
Sun-ripened, swarthy. He was not the fool 
To pluck the feeble lily from its shade, 

When the black hyacinth stood in fragrance by. 
The lady of his love was dark as Ind, 

Her lips as plenteotis as the Sphinx’s are, 

And her short hair crisp with Numidian curl: 
She was a negress !’ 

But while justice is thus done to the peculiar genius of 
Firmilian the poet, that of Apollodorus the critic is not de 
frauded of its due. He enters on the scene soliloquizing in this 
fashion : -— 


‘ Why do men call me a presumptuous cur, 
A vapouring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 
A common nuisance, and a charlatan ? 
I’ve dashed into the sea of metaphor, 

With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 
That churns Meduse into liquid light, 
And hashed at every object in my way. 


I have reviewed myself incessantly.’ 


Firmilian no doubt helped to explode the now almost forgot- 
ten nonsense at which it was levelled. The ‘spasmodic school’ 
no longer exists as a school; and any single member of it who 
has reached any position in letters has done so by emancipating 
himself from the absurdities of his youth. Unluckily, in some 
vases in which the extravagance was thought to be a mere ex- 
cess of power, it has turned out that the power resided only in 
the extravagance. When the spasmodic poet has begun to 
write like other people, he has written worse. 
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Aytoun enjoyed no little convivial renown in his youth, for 
the same humour which belongs to his writing belonged to 
his conversation. So late as at the time of Thackeray’s last 
visit te Edinburgh he made a capital mot. He told Thackeray 
that he did not like his ‘Georges’ nearly so well as his 
‘Jeameses. But in his later years a kind of mysterious 
languor came over him. He had suffered the most dreadful 
pain inflicted on mortals by any weapon in the armoury of 
doom—the untimely loss of a beloved wife,—Jane Emily Wilson, 
the youngest daughter of Professor Wilson, whom he married in 
1849. His health failed, not abruptly, but gradually ; and he 
seemed to lose his relish for society, and his interest in human 
pursuits. His characteristic face, with its yellowish beard, and 
the deep-seated twinkle of fun in its eyes, retained its in- 
terest; but he looked thin and feeble about the legs, and walked 
without vigour or decision of stride. He rallied, however, and 
entered into a second marriage. But the amendment was not 
permanent ; and he died at a house which he was renting in 
Morayshire in the August of last year. As a son and brother, 
Aytoun was at all periods of life beyond praise ; he was much 
liked by his old intimates, and those who knew. him in his best 
years ; and if nothing worthy of his memory or of his Scottish 
popularity has yet been written about him in Edinburgh, it is 
some satisfaction to know that his surviving friend Mr. Theo 
dore Martin intends to supply the deficiency." 

We now turn to the English member of our triad of humor- 
ists, Thomas Love Peacock, author of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ ‘ Crotchet 
Castle,” and other pleasant and clever books—all bearing that 
cachet of a distinctive character and intellect in the writer, 
which is the unfailing accompaniment of really superior parts. 
In these days, when so many ‘twaddling essays’ are written, 
and when the pleasantry of our younger wags is too often mere 
Cockney garbage, we recur with delight to the vivid satire, 
manly sense, and brilliant scholarship of this distinguished, but 
not sufficiently known author. Mr. Peacock survived Aytoun ; 
but he was already before the world when Aytoun first entered 
into it. He was born at Weymouth on the 13th October 1785, 
being the only child of Mr. Samuel Peacock, a London mer- 
chant, by Sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas Love, who lost a leg 
as Master of H.M.S. ‘ Prothee,’ in Rodney’s action in 1782.* 

*Mr. Martin’s Memoir of Professor Aytoun is to be prefixed to a collection 
of his best prose writings. 

2We must express our thanks here to Mr. Howes of the Adjutant- 
General’s Office, for obtaining us some particulars of the life of his friend 
Mr. Peacock. We are also indebted to the distinguished painter Mr. Wallis, 
for the loan of an excellent portrait of him ; and Mr. George Meredith has 
likewise favoured us with some reminiscences. 
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The father of Mr. Peacock died early ; and his mother removed 
to Chertsey, from whence he was sent to a boarding-school at 
Englefield Green, kept by a Mr. Dix, who was very proud of him. 
The lad loved books from the beginning, and even in his holi- 
days delighted to read by the river-side, or in Windsor Forest 
—scenes which he continued to haunt all his life. When he 
was sixteen his mother settled in London, and Peacock received 
no further education. But Mr. Dix had evidently grounded his 
pupil well, for he went on closely studying the ancient writers 
at the British Museum; and it is certain that he was one of 
the men best read in the classics, of his generation. Though 
avrodiéaxtos he was not oyipabjs, and therefore not obnoxious 
to the remark of Cicero that the dyywaets are ‘insolentes,’ 
But he took a waggish pleasure always in having a hit at the 
universities, which he said did nothing for the classics but 
‘print German editions of them on better paper.’ His youth 
was studious throughout. When his day had been spent at the 
noble library in Bloomsbury, he would devote his evening to 
reading aloud to his mother, a woman of superior understand- 
ing. He loved her as Gray and Thomas Brown loved their 
mothers, with a love beyond that of common natures. He con- 
sulted her judgment on all that he wrote ; and some time after 
her death, he remarked to a friend that he had never written 
with any zeal since. 

Peacock began his literary career with poetry. He published 
a poem called ‘ Palmyra,’ as early as 1806, and another, ‘The 
Genius of the Thames,’ in 1812. When Shelley saw them both 
in the last-mentioned year, he took care to protest against the 
doctrine that ‘ commerce is prosperity,’ or that ‘ the glory of the 
British flag is the happiness of the British people, which he had 
found in the ‘Genius of the Thames.’ But he praised their 
‘genius, information, and power, and went so far as to say that 
he thought ‘the conclusion of Palmyra’ the ‘finest piece of 
poetry he had ever read.’ A personal acquaintance followed, 
and in 1813 Peacock was Shelley’s guest. ‘ He is a very mild 
agreeable man,’ writes Shelley to Hogg,! in the November of 
that year, ‘and a good scholar. His enthusiasm is not very 
ardent, nor his views very comprehensive: but he is neither 
superstitious, ill-tempered, dogmatical, nor proud.’ Some of the 
queer people whom Shelley had about him in those days, and 
who figure in Mr. Hoge’s eccentric but instructive book, did not 
like Peacock as wellas Shelley did. ‘They have made an addi- 
tion to their party, Miss Cornelia N— tells Mr. Hogg, ‘in the 
person of a cold scholar, who, I think, has neither taste nor 
feeling” The fact was that Peacock had too much sense, and 

1 Hogo’s Shelley, ii. 482. 
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too sharp an eye for a humbug, to be agreeable to the enthu- 
siasts and sham-enthusiasts, who were then preying on and 
stimulating Shelley’s weaknesses. It would have been well for 
the poet if he had had more such friends as Peacock instead of 
them. But he naturally knewa gentleman and a scholar when 
hesawhim. The acquaintance continued ; and Peacock accom- 
panied the Shelleys on one of their journeys to Edinburgh. 
There is generally a Scotchman in Peacock’s novels, which we 
must attribute doubtless to this visit. 

The first of the novels in question was ‘ Headlong Hall,’ 
which appeared in 1816, and to the type of which all its suc- 
cessors approximate more or less nearly. We know what the 
fashionable novel of 1866 is—either a photograph of common- 
place life by an artist who sets up his camera at the drawing- 
room door as mechanically as his brother artist at Mayall’s; or 
a literary Chinese puzzle, made up of all imaginable complica- 
tions of crimes committed by stupidly unnatural puppets 
fobbed off on us for characters. The Peacockian novel is 
something quite different. It is a sort of comedy in the form 
of a novel, making very little pretension to story, or to subtle 
character-painting, but illustrating the intellectual opinions and 
fashions of the day in capital dialogues; natural even in its 
most comic freedoms, and full of wit, satire, literature, and 
playfulness of every kind. Peacock had a favourite set of 
dramatis persone, who reappear with more or less variety in 
most of his books. There is a cultivated squire, whose mansion 
forms a rendezvous for the company, and whose daughters or 
lady visitors supply occasion for the only half-serious love- 
making of the story. There is a parson of the old school, 
sometimes merely remarkable for eating and drinking, but 
generally a classical scholar and wit into the bargain. There 
isa Scotch philosopher of the Edinburgh Review type. And 
there are representatives of all the pet schools of speculation 
and sentiment in his day: the phrenologist; the Byronic mis- 
anthrope ; the Coleridgian mystic; the perfectibility of the 
species man; and so forth. These people all get very fair play, 
even when ridiculed, and are brought to the test of sound 
common sense, and of that kind of wit which has been 
described in the Pall Mall Gazette as ‘ only sense sharpened till 
it shines.’ The politics of the author are not easily defined. 
Like many men who are literary rather than political, he seems to 
have been Conservative on one side of his mind, and Liberal on 
the other. He laughed at the ‘ March of Intellect ;’ the glorifi- 
cation of the physical sciences; the worship of the multitude; 
and the novel schemes of education ; of one class of his contem- 
poraries. But he laughed also at the defences of rotten boroughs, 
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and the high-flying Toryism of another class. He quizzed 
Brougham. He more than quizzed Southey, whom he some- 
where calls ‘a Priapus set up to guard the golden apples of 
corruption.’ In short, he was a satirist, without being a par- 
tisan, and thought himself entitled to satirize whatever ex- 
aggerations he pleased, no matter in what directions the 
exaggerations tended. With regard to his place in the great 
schools of satire, just as we trace the pedigree of Churchill, 
through Dryden, to Juvenal, and that of Pope, in spite of grave 
differences, to Horace, so we call Peacock a child of Aristophanes, 
He had the gaiety; the dramatic freedom; the lively wit; the 
feeling for nature; the turn for song; all of which were pos- 
sessed by 
‘ The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes,’ 

of course on a greater and more brilliant scale. 

In the first novel of the series, ‘ Headlong Hall,’ the scene 
lies in the chateau of a Welsh squire, at which philosophers of 
all kinds of views are assembled, the usual parson being this 
time a Reverend Doctor Gaster, whose name suggests fun, and 
who supplies it. Here is a fragment of breakfast-talk— 


‘The anatomy of the human stomach,” said Mr. Escot, “ and the 
formation of the teeth, clearly place 11an in the class of frugivorous 
animals.” 

‘ Many anatomists,” said Mr. Foster, “are of a different opinion, 
and agree in discerning the characteristics of the carnivorous classes.” 

‘“ T am no anatomist,” said Mr. Jenkison, ‘‘and eannot decide 
where doctors disagree ; in the meantime, I conclude that man is omni- 
vorous, and on that conclusion 1 act.” 

‘* Your conclusion is truly ortiodox,’”’ said the Reverend Doctor 
Gaster; ‘indeed, the loaves and fishes are typical of a mixed diet; 
and the practice of the Church in all ages shows — ” 

‘“ That it never loses sight of the loaves and fishes,” said Mr. Escot. 

‘“Tt never loses sight of any point of sound doctrine,” said the 
reverend doctor.’ 


The reverend gentleman gets into a curious but very natural 
after-dinner scrape, in the passage which we subjoin— 


‘The Reverend Doctor Gaster seated himself in the corner of a 
sofa, near Miss Philomela Poppyseed. Miss Poppyseed detailed to him 
the plan of a very moral and aristocratical novel she was preparing for 
the press, and continued holding forth, with her eyes half shut, till a 
long-drawn nasal tone from the reverend divine compelled her suddenly 
to open them in all the indignation of surprise. The cessation of the 
hum of her voice awakened the reverend gentleman, who, lifting up 
first one eyelid, then the other, articulated, or rather murmured, 


** Admirably planned indeed !” 
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‘“T have not quite finished, sir,” said Miss Philomela, bridling. 
“ Will you have the goodness to inform me where I left off?” 

The doctor hummed a while, and at length answered: “ I think you 
had just laid it down as a position, that a thousand a year is an indis- 
pensable ingredient in the passion of love, and that nu man who is not 
so far gifted by nature can reasonably presume to feel that passion 
himself, or be correctly the object of it with a well-regulated female.” 

“That, sir,” said Miss Philomela, highly incensed, “is the funda- 
mental principle which I lay down in the first chapter, and which the 
whole four volumes, of which [ detailed to you the outline, are in- 
tended to set in a strong practical light.” 

‘“ Bless me,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ what a nap I must have had !’’’ 


‘Headlong Hall’ contains one or two songs such as Peacock 
liked to introduce into his book; and Thackeray, we happen to 
know, thought his songs among the best of the age. There is a 
pleasant jollity in that which we select :— 


‘Tn his last binn Sir Perer lies, 

Who knew not what it was to frown; 
Death took him mellow by surprise, 

And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 

A knight more gay, more prompt than he, 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 

And pass it round with THREE TIMES THREE. 


‘ None better knew the feast to sway, 
Or keep Mirth’s boat in better trim ; 
For Nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded hin. 
The meanest guest that graced his board 
Was there the freest of the free, 
His bumper toast when Perer poured, 
And passed it round with THREE TIMES TURER. 
‘He kept at true good-humour’s mark, 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide ; 
He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell: 
More pleased his gay old ghost weuld be, 
For funeral song, and passing bell, 
To hear no sound but THREE TIMES THREE.’ 


‘Nightmare Abbey,’ first published in 1818, was the im- 
mediate successor of ‘ Headlong Hall.’ The Abbey is the seat 
of Christopher Glowry, Esq., a gloomy gentleman subject to the 
blue-devils, whose only son and heir had been christened 
‘Scythrop, ‘from the name of a maternal ancestor who had 
hanged himself one rainy day in a fit of tedium vite, and had 
been eulogized by a coroner’s jury in the comprehensive phrase 
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of felo de se ; on which account Mr. Glowry held his memory in 
high honour, and made a punch-bow] of his skull” At this 
cheerful seat various visitors regale themselves—Flosky, a kind 
of caricature of Coleridge; Mr. Cypress, a Byronic poet, and 
others ; including a Mr. and Mrs. Hilary, who bring with them 
an orphan niece, ‘a daughter of Mr. Glowry’s youngest sister, 
who had made a runaway love-match with an Irish officer’ 
The history of the unlucky gentlewoman is given by Peacock ina 
single most characteristic paragraph. ‘The lady’s fortune, we 
are told, ‘ disappeared in the first year; love, by a natural con- 
sequence, disappeared in the-second ; the Irishman himself, by 
a still more natural consequence, disappeared in the third’ 
With her orphan daughter, his cousin, Scythrop, Mr Glowry’s 
heir, falls in love. But his father thinks the young lady too 
volatile for the family gravity, as well as too poor; and wishes 
him to marry Miss Toobad, the daughter of a Manichzean mil- 
lennarian who believes that ‘ the supreme dominion of the world 
was for wise purposes given over for a while to the Evil Prin- 
ciple ; and that this precise period of time is the point of his 
plenitude of power.’ Scythrop contrives to fall in love with 
Miss Toobad, as well as with the other; and while he is unable 
to decide between them they both marry among his father’s 
guests. This amusing position is the only thing like plot in the 
tale, the charm of which, as of all Peacock’s stories, is not in the 
fable, but in the point and sense of the narrative and dialogue. 
There is an after-dinner conversation in ‘ Nightmare Abbey’ so 
clever in itself, and so curious as a picture of the humours of fifty 
years ago, that—barring a little abridgment here and there—we 
shall transcribe it in full :— 


‘ Mr. Glowry.—You are leaving England, Mr. Cypress. There is 
a delightful melancholy in saying farewell to an old acquaintance, when 
the chances are twenty to one against ever meeting again. A smiling 
bumper to a sad parting, and let us all be unhappy together. 

‘Mr. Cypress (filling a bumper).—This is the only social habit that 
the disappointed spirit never unlearns. 

‘The Reverend Mr. Larynx (filling).—It is the only piece of 
academical learning that the finished educatee retains. 

‘ Mr. Flosky (filling).—It is the only objective fact which the sceptic 
can realize. 

‘ Scythrop (filling).—It is the only styptie for a bleeding heart. 

‘The Honourable Mr, Listless (filling ).—It is the only trouble that 
is very well worth taking. 

‘ Mr. Toobad (filling).—It is the only antidote to the great wrath of 
the devil. 

‘ Mr. Hilary (filling).—It is the only symbol of perfect life. The 
inscription, “ Hic non bibitur ” will suit nothing but a tombstone. 

‘ Mr. Glowry—You will see many fine old ruins, Mr. Cypress,— 
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many reminiscences of the ancient world, which I hope was better 
worth living in than the modern ; though for myself I care not a straw 
more for one than the other, and would not go twenty miles to see 
anything that either could show. 

‘Mr. Cypress.—It is something to seek, Mr. Glowry. The mind is 
restless, and must persist in seeking, though to find is to be disap- 
pointed. Do you feel no aspirations towards the countries of Socrates 
and Cicero? No wish to wander among the venerable remains of the 
greatness that has passed for ever? 

‘Mr. Glowry.—Not a grain. 

‘ Scythrop.—I should have no pleasure in visiting countries that are 
past all hope of regeneration. There is great hope of our own; and 
it seems to me that an Englishman who, either by his station in so- 
ciety or his genius, or (as in your instance, Mr. Cypress) by both, has 
the power of essentially serving his country in its arduous struggle 
with its domestic enemies, yet forsakes his country, which is still so 
rich in hope, to dwell in others which are only fertile in the ruins of 
memory, does what none of those ancients, whose fragmentary memo- 
rials you venerate, would have done in similar circumstances. 

‘Mr. Cypress.—Sir, I have quarrelled with my wife, and a man 
who has quarrelled with his wife is absolved from all duty to his coun- 
try. [have written an ode to tell the people as much, and they may 
take it as they list. 


‘ Mr. Hilary.—I am one of those who cannot see the good that is 
to result from all this mystifying and blue-devilling of society. The 
contrast it presents to the cheerful and solid wisdom of antiquity is 
too forcible not to strike any one who has the least knowledge of 
classical literature. To represent vice and misery as the necessary 
accompaniments of genius is as mischievous as it is false, and the feel- 
ing is as unclassical as the language in which it is usually expressed. 

‘Mr. Toobad.—It is our calamity. The devil has come among us, 
and has begun by taking possession of all the cleverest fellows. 

‘Mr. Cypress.—There is no worth or beauty but in the mind’s idea. 
Love sows the wind and reaps the whirlwind. The sum of our social 
destiny is to inflict or endure. 

‘Mr. Hilary.—Rather to bear and forbear, Mr. Cypress,—a maxim 
which you perhaps despise. 

‘ Mr. Cypress.—Love is not an inhabitant of the earth. We wor- 
ship him as the Athenians did their unknown God. But broken hearts 
are the martyrs of his faith, and the eye shall never see the form 
which phantasy paints, and which passion pursues through paths of 
delusive beauty, among flowers whose odours are agonies, and trees 
whose gums are poison. 

‘Mr. Hilary.—You talk like a Rosicrucian, who will love nothing 
but a sylph, who does not believe in the existence of a sylph, and who 
yet quarrels with the whole universe for not containing a sylph. 


‘Mr. Glowry.—Let us all be unhappy together !’ 
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The reader who does not relish the cheerful vigour, the clear- 
ness, the fine sparkling salt of passages like this, which is, after 
all, only an average specimen of Peacock’s manner, must have 
spoiled his palate by indulging in mawkish twaddle of one kind 
and another, or damaged his appetite by neglecting to take 
regular exercise on the hills of Attica and the banks of the 
Tiber. ‘ Nightmare Abbey’ was followed, in 1822, by ‘ Maid 
Marian’ in which Peacock goes back to the Robin Hood days, 
and carries his wit into the feudal forests, but which is chiefly 
remarkable for the freshness and grace with which he touches 
on silvan scenery, a kind of scenery dear to him (as already 
hinted) from a boy. To ‘Maid Marian’ succeeded in the same 
year ‘Crotchet Castle, another story of his more usual type, 
but where a new class of the humours of the time were selected 
for pungent exposition and genial banter. One of his best 
scholarly parsons, Dr. Folliott, is in ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ and says 
and eats many a good thing in the course of it ; but we must 
not overload our pages with quotations. We must be content 
only to mention ‘ Melincourt, one of the most daring of all his 
fictions, in which, with Aristophanic boldness, he has introduced 
a Sir Oran Haut-ton, who is nothing but a well-trained ape, 
into good society as a living character, and has even made him 
be elected to Parliament for a borough. ‘ Melincourt’ re-ap- 
peared in a cheap form in 1856. 

It is now time to relate that Peacock, who had in 1809 gone 
to Flushing as under-secretary to Sir Home Popham, was in 
1819 appointed to a situation in the ‘Examiner’s Office’ at the 
India House. He had six weeks to prepare to be examined for 
the post, and his ‘passing papers’ were returned to him with 
this short but high compliment,—one that might have been 
equally paid to his literary work: ‘Nothing superfluous, and 
nothing wanting.’ During the same year his friend Shelley 
writes to him about his poem ‘ Rhododaphne: ‘ Byron begs 
me to tell you he should not have the slightest objection to 
father your “Grecian Enchantress.”’ 

During the years which followed, Peacock was an occasional 
contributor to distinguished periodicals; and wrote, especially, 
an admirable article on Moore’s Epicurean, in the old Westminster 
Review. He also wrote, now and then, in the Examiner during 
its brilliant Fonblanquian period; and it is to be hoped that 
these essays will some day be collected. A new generation 
rose around him, to many of whom his name—the name of one 
who had written novels when Bulwer and Disraeli were 
children—was unknown. His vigorous and versatile mind 
employed itself in new directions. He planned vessels which 
weathered the Cape, as he had produced books which will 
weather the century ; but so far was he from abandoning letters, 
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that his genius had an Indian summer not a whit less full of 
life and colour than the summer of its prime. ‘Gryll Grange,’ 
published in Fraser some six or seven years ago, when Peacock 
was more than seventy years of age, is quite as fresh as any 
book of the ‘ Headlong Hall’ series, and even more remarkable 
than the best of them, for ingenuity, liveliness of humour, 
general vigour of w it, and wide re ading in literature. What is 
not less inte resting about ‘ Gryll Grange’ is its similarity in tone 
and character to the author’s novels of half a century before. 
His favourite views are not altered, only strengthened and con- 
firmed. His favourite types are there,—the jovial accomplished 
squire, Mr. Gryll; the old-school parson, a bon vivant and 
Jassical scholar, Dr. Opimian; and Lord Curryfin represents 
the prevalent mania for lecturing, as Cypress and Flosky in 

Niehtm: ire Abbey’ the melancholy and transcendentalism of a 
quite different world. There must have been a wonderful 
vitality about a man who lived to criticise the views, and laugh 
at the nonsense, of three generations; and who laughed as 
merrily at the third—that rising just now—as he had done at 
the first. Touching the plot of ‘Gryll Grange, we have not 
much to say. However improbable, it is ingenious; and every 
page of the book contains some sagacious, or humorous, or 
thoughtful thing, expressed with classic neatness and point. 


‘Gryll Grange,’ too, contains perhaps the very best verses that 
Peacock ever wrote—verses so good, indeed, that we reproduce 
them iw extenso for the reader’s enjoyment :— 


‘LOVE AND AGE. 


‘T played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 

When I was six and you were four; 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 
Were pleasures soon to please no more. : 
Through groves and meads, o’er grass and heather, 
With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in hand together ; 

But that was sixty years ago. 


‘You grew a lovely roseate maiden 
And still our early love was strong ; 
Still with no care our days were laden, 
They glided joyously along 
And I did love you, very dearly— 
How dearly, words want power to show; 
I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 


‘Then other lovers came around you, 
Your beauty grew from year to year, 
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And many a splendid circle found you 

The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow; 

Oh, then I thought my heart was breaking,— 
But that was forty years ago. 


‘ And I lived on, to wed another : 

No cause she gave me to repine ; 

And when I heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine. 

My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row: 

My joy in them was past expression ;— 
But that was thirty years ago. 


‘You grew a matron plump and comely, 

You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 

My earthly lot was far more homely ; 

But I too had my festal days. 

No merrier eyes have ever glistened 

Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 

Than when my youngest child was christened :-— 
But that was twenty years ago. 


‘Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 
One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure,— 
And that is not ten years ago. 


‘ But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be an hundred years ago.’ 


There is a tenderness at the bottom of the playfulness of this, 
which reveals itself more and more after repeated perusals; 
while the simplicity and grace of its execution are truly 
admirable. We doubt if there is any single poem of Praed’s 
equal to it, justly as Praed’s talent for poetry of a similar kind 
is admired. 

Some of the literary criticism in ‘Gryll Grange’ is very 
valuable, and might be studied with advantage by our younger 
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poets and critics. How much truth and suggestiveness there is 
in the dialogue which follows :— 


‘Miss Ilex.—Truth to nature is essential to poetry. Few may 
perceive an inaccuracy : but to those who do, it causes a great diminu- 
tion, if not a total destruction, of pleasure in the perusal. Shakespeare 
never makes a flower blossom out of season. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey are true to nature, in this and in all other respects: 
even in their wildest imaginings. 

‘The Reverend Doctor Opimian.—Yet here is a combination, by 
one of our greatest poets, of flowers that never blossom in the same 
season :— 

“‘ Bring the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansie freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To deck the laureat hearse where Lycid lies.” 


And at the same time he plucks the berries of the myrtle and the ivy. 

‘Miss Ilex.—Very beautiful, if not true to English seasons: but 
Milton might have thought himself justified in making this combina- 
tion in Arcadia. Generally he is strictly accurate, to a degree that is 
in itself a beauty. For instance, in his address to the nightingale :— 


‘‘ Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-song, 
And missing thee, I walk unseen, 
On the dry smooth-shaven green.” 


The song of the nightingale ceases about the time that the grass is 
mown. 

‘The Reverend Doctor Opimian.—The old Greek poetry is always 
true to nature, and will bear any degree of critical analysis. I must 
say, I take no pleasure in poetry that will not. .. . 

What do you suppose these lines represent ? 


“ T turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled ; 
A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold.” 


‘Mr. Macborrowdale.—I should take it to be a description of the 
Queen of Bambo. 

‘The Reverend Doctor Opimian.—Yet thus one of our most popular 
poets describes Cleopatra: and one of our most popular artists has 
illustrated the description by a portrait of a hideous grinning Aithiop. 
Moore led the way to this perversion by demonstrating, that the 
Zgyptian women must have been beautiful, because they were “ the 
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countrywomen of Cleopatra.” Here we have a sort of counter- 
demonstration, that Cleopatra must have been a fright, because she 
was the countrywoman of the AXgyptians. But Cleopatra was a Greek, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of Pontus. The Ptole- 
mies were Greeks, and whoever will look at their genealogy, their 
coins, and their medals, will see how carefully they kept their pure 
Greek blood uncontaminated by African intermixture. Think of this 
description and this picture, applied to one who, Dio says—and all 
antiquity confirms him—was “tthe most superlatively beautiful of 
women, splendid to see, and delightful to hear.” For she was emin- 
ently accomplished : she spoke many languages with grace and facility. 
Her mind was as wonderful as her personal beauty. There is not a 
shadow of intellectual expression in that horrible portrait.’ 


The interesting question thus mooted about Cleopatra de- 
mands, and would reward, a special dissertation. Here, we 
must be content to say, first, that it was not Moore, but Shake- 
speare, who ‘led the way’ to what Peacock calls the ‘ perver- 
sion’ of making Cleopatra an AEthiop. Shakespeare speaks of 
her as ‘a gipsy,—without any warrant from his original 
authority for ‘Antony and Cleopatra,——Plutarch. Secondly, 
we must remark, that we wish the ‘genealogy’ were more 
satisfactory. There is bastardy and obscurity, or both, at both 
ends of it! Ptolemy Avl/etes, the father of Cleopatra, was cer- 
tainly spurious ; and Cicero says in one of his Orations, that it 
was universally agreed that he was neither royal in race nor 
character: ‘Hum .. . neque genere, neque animo regio esse, inter 
omnes video convenire.+ Granting, however, that he was the son 
of Ptolemy Soter, and thus seventh in descent from Ptolemy 
son of Lagus, the founder of the house-—who was Lagus? He 
is sometimes called a bastard of the Royal house of Macedon, 
and if so, he was certainly of Hellenic descent, for they estab- 
lished their Hellenic descent before being allowed to compete 
at the Olympic Games. But if, on the other hand, Lagus was 
a Macedonian, he was a‘ barbarian ;’ and in either case, who is 
to answer for the ‘ purity’ of the Greek blood of the inothers 
either of the first Ptolemy, or the last? Thirdly, while unpre- 
pared to deal adequately with the ‘ coins,’ we may mention that 
we once broached this very point to the late distinguished 
and lamented Professor Ramsay of Glasgow, and that he imme- 
diately produced some silver coins, in which Cleopatra had any- 
thing but the true classic outline which Peacock claimed for her. 
At the same time, we commit ourselves to neither theory, but 
reserve tle question ad avizandum. It will be a curious thing 
if the physical colour of Queen Cleopatra should remain in 
controversy for ever, like the moral colour of Queen Mary! 

1 Cicero, De Lege Agraria, Or. ii. 16. See A. W. Zumpt’s edition of these 
Orations, and his notes in loc. (Berlin, 1861.) 
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After what has been quoted from Peacock, and said about 
him, the reader will readily believe that he was an old-fashioned 
scholar, and gentleman of the old school to the last. Such was 
indeed the case. He told Mr. Thackeray, to whom we were in- 
debted for the anecdote, that he now read nothing but Greek. 
He was heretical on the subject of Tennyson, and living poets 
generally. His favourite wine was Madeira. He consorted 
chiefly, out of his own private circle, with men of the past,— 
dining, we believe, nowhere except now and then at. Lord 
Broughton’s. He lived, as we have said before, near the 
Thames, and delighted in going on its waters; and he cher- 
ished an intention—never, unfortunately, carried out—of editing 
Sophocles. In these simple old-world pursuits he passed a 
vigorous old age; and his portrait now before us by Mr. 
Wallis, shows us a veteran with a fine massive brow, crowned 
with white hair, strong regular features, and a rather large 
mouth, instinct with character, the whole tinged with the red- 
dish tints of a lusty English autumn. He died at Shepperton, 
near his favourite river, early in the present twelvemonth, 
having reached his eighty-first year. 

Francis Mahony, Father Prout, the last of our little group of 
humorists, was born at Cork in the beginning of the century 
—we believe about 1804. Aytoun confined himself to Scot- 
land with a tenacity that in our age exposed him to provin- 
cialism. He sometimes went to a German bath, or to Paris, or 
London, but even London was to him a kind of foreign city; 
and in spite of the demonstrative Bohemianism of his comic 
Writings, it was easy to see that he lived under the dominion of 
the local traditions of ‘ genteel’ Edinburgh life. Peacock was a 
Londoner, whose heart, as we have said, clung to the Thames, 
and whose very scholarship was of purely English type, not 
borrowed, like too much of our modern scholarship, from the 
Germans. But Mahony, though intellectually an Irishman to 
the backbone, was, compared with these men, essentially cos- 
mopolitan. He was as much at home in Rome as in London; 
in Paris as at Florence; and led a life resembling that of the 
men of letters of the sixteenth century rather than of those of to- 
day. Latin he knew, not as it is known at schools and colleges 
only, but with the familiarity with which it was known to the 
Erasmuses and Buchanans; and he had a range of reading 
about the men of those times, which might be matched, per- 
haps, among a small circle of inquirers, but which certainly 
nobody else combined, as he combined it, with the wit, and 
shrewdness, and experience, and popular talent of a successful 
journalist and magazinist. The secret of all this was his educa- 
tion on the Continent among the Jesuits. In early youth he 
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was destined for the order, and went through their curriculum 
in Belgium, France, and Rome. When he was still young, his 
talents must have attracted attention among their enemies, for 
in the Jéswites Modernes of the Abbé de la Roche Arnaud, a 
book published against them in Paris in 1826, when they were 
thriving under the sceptre of Charles Dix, a special article is 
devoted to ‘O’Mahoni, né en Ivlande.” ‘Je ne sais, the Abbé 
tells us, ‘s'il est parent du Comte de ce nom; mais a l’esprit, 
aux préjugés, et aux systémes de M. le Comte, il ajoute le fana- 
tisme, la dissimulation, la politique et tout le caractére d’un 
Jésuite. . . . Sil Gait confesseur de notre bon Roi, il ferait de 
magnifiques auto-da-fé. . . . La Compagnie destine le P. 
O’Mahoni a étre 4 la téte des congrégations et des colléges. 
Elle lui fait, pour cela, connaitre 4 fond les sciences diverses de 
la société, . . . et l’on espere que docile aux lecons de ses 
maitres, le jeune O’Mahoni deviendra plus insensible et plus cruel 
encore que les inquisiteurs les plus endurcis de Saragosse et de 
Valence” Prout used to be prodigiously tickled by this ac- 
count of himself and of his probable development; and his 
copy of the Abbé Roche Arnaud’s book is now before us, 
with the following inscription in his own writing: ‘ Handed 
over with great gusto to my biographer and friend , at 
Paris, Rue des Moulins, 1865, Aug. 12th. Frank Mahony de 
Saragosse. The truth is, that like many others, of whom the 
great Erasmus is the highe st type, Mahony was a man of 
letters by nature, and a priest only by accident. There was a 
time in Europe when the two vocations were one; but we are 
drifting further from that tradition every day ; and Mahony’s 
transition from Jesuitism into literature was only one sign out 
of many of a movement going on all over the world. Never- 
theless, when he threw himself on London, and became a 
Fraserian—circa 1835,—his ecclesiastical education determined 
the form which his literary work took. He embodied himself 
in an imaginary ‘ Father Prout’ of Watergrasshill, near Cork, a 
priest of the old school, and attributed all his writings to that 
fictitious personage, whose name came to be familiarly applied 
to him, even in conversation. ‘He was one of that race of 
priests’—such is Mahony’s description— now, unfortunately, 
extinct, or nearly so, like the old breed of wolf. dogs in the 
island. I allude to those of his order who were educated 
abroad before the French Revolution, and had imbibed, from 
associating with the polished and high-born clergy of the old 
Gallican Church, a loftier range of thought, and a superior 
delicacy of sentiment.’ This sentence is the key to much that 
was very characteristic in Mahony. He had strong sympathy 
with the aristocracies, both of birth and letters—w ith historical 
families, and with writers whose genius was enriched by learn- 
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ing; and he did not like the upstarts of either world. But he 
was, above all, a humorist; and hence, in the ‘ Reliques of 
Father Prout, all his gifts and acquirements run to humour. 
And it is humour thoroughly Irish,—in its brilliance, its extra- 
vagance, and its waywardness of fanciful epigram ;—a kind of 
practical joking in literature, as if he pulled a curule chair from 
under you just when you were going to sit down, or put Attic 
garlic into your omelette when your back was turned. To what 
else shall we compare a writer's telling us, in the ‘ Rogueries of 
Tom Moore,’ that Tom stole his ‘Lesbia hath a Beaming Eye’ 
from ‘an old Latin song of my own, which I made when a boy, 
smitten with the charms of an Irish milk-maid?’ and gravely 
proceeding to produce the ‘ original ’— , 


‘Lesbia semper hine et inde 
Oculorum tela movet, 
Captat omnes, sed deinde 
Quis ametur nemo novit. 
Palpebrarum, Nora cara 
Lux tuarum non est foris, 
Flamma micat ibi rara 
Sed sinceri lux amoris 
Nora Creina sit regina 
Vultu, gressu tam modesto, 
Heec puellas inter bellas 
Jure omnium dux esto. 


‘ Lesbia vestes auro graves 
Fert et gemmis juxta normam, 
Gratize sed eheu suaves 
Cinctam reliquere formam. 
Nore tunicam preeferres, 
Flante zephyro volantem ; 
Oculis et raptis erres 
Contemplando ambulantem ! 
Veste Nora tam decora 
Semper indui memento, 
Semper pure sic nature 
Ibis tecta vestimento.’ 


These comic translations were quite a fashion at that time, 
and were executed chiefly by clever Irishmen, such as Mahony, 
Maginn, Sheehan, and Kenealy—the two last of whom still 
survive. Mahony’s serious Latin verse, however, was very 
spirited, as his ode on Loyola—two stanzas of which may be 
repeated—shows :— 


‘ Tellus gigantis sentit iter: simul 
Idola nutant, fana ruunt, micat 
Christi triumphantis tropheum 
Cruxque novos numerat clientes. 
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‘Videre gentes Xaverii jubar 
Igni corusco nubila dividens ; 
Czepitque mirans Christianos 
Per medios fluitare Ganges.’ 

This ode is in Prout’s paper on ‘ Literature and the Jesuits’— 
an admirable summary of the services of the order to the cause 
of letters. He had always a kindness for them from ¢hat point 
of view, though he maintained that they were steadily deteriorat- 
ing in brains and scholarship, and he loved to trot out a 
forgotten father when the oceasion offered. ‘What are you 
doing?’ he asked a literary friend one day in the Strand. ‘A 
curious thing, was the answer, ‘an article on Zhe Beard? 
‘Ah, said Prout, ‘Laurence Beyerlinck, Magnum Theatrum 
Vite Humane—article barba!’ The hint was taken, and proved 
a most valuable one; but the question was naturally put to 
Prout by his friend next time they met, ‘ Who was Beyerlinck ?” 
‘A Low Countries Jesuit, Prout answered; ‘one of the old 
fellows that you Protestants are always running down ;’ and his 
eye gave a mischievous twinkle of pleasure. As may be sup- 
posed, the Father was a picturesque figure in his ecclesiastical 
garb—for he always retained it, more or less—among London 
journalists. He was esteemed for his reading, and might be 
consulted about most subjects; for you found him over the 
‘Menagiana, or Erasmus, or Buchanan, in regions where the 
ordinary Cockney littérateur (whom he held cheap) is wholly at 
sea. But his chief impression was made by his wit and humour. 
He could stand up against the epigrammatic needle-gun of 
Douglas Jerrold; he was full of all sorts of anecdotes ; and he 
had a great deal of curious gossip about known people—especially 
countrymen of his own—which he gave out flavoured with droll 
sarcasm. The humour of his talk was very similar to that of 
the ‘ Reliques,’ as it is seen in the ‘Apology for Lent’ and 
the ‘ Rogueries of Tom Moore.’ It was a sparkling kind of fun, 
with none of the dry gravity of contempt about it which is so 
effective in the ‘ Fhairshon’ of Aytoun, but wilder in its mockery 
or sportiveness. Listen, for instance, to the learned pastor of 
Watergrasshill, haranguine—apropos of Lent—on the fastings 
of his race and Church :— 

‘TI do not attach much importance to the Act of James 1, who in 
1619 issued a proclamation reminding his English subjects of the 
obligation of keeping Lent; because his Majesty’s object is clearly 
ascertained to have been to encourage the traffic of his countrymen the 
Scotch, who had just then embarked largely in the herring trade, and 
for whom the thrifty Stuart was anxious to secure a monopoly in the 
British markets. 

‘But when in 1627 I find the chivalrous Charles 1., your martyred 
king, sending forth from the Banqueting-room of Whitehall his royal 
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decree to the same effect, I am at a loss to trace his motives. It is 
known that Archbishop Laud’s advice went to the effect of reinstating 
many customs of Catholicity ; but from a more diligent consideration 
of the subject, I am more inclined to think that the King wished rather, 

by this display of austere practices, to soothe and conciliate the 
Puritanical portion of his subjects, whose religious notions were sup- 
posed (I know not how justly) to have a tendency to self-denial and the 
mortification of the flesh. Certain it is that the Calvinists and Round- 
heads were greater favourites at Billingsgate than the High Church 
party; from which we may conclude that they consumed more fish,— 
a fact corroborated by the contemporary testimony of Samuel Butler, 
who says that when the great struggle commence i 


‘* Zach fisherwoman locked her fish up, 
And trudged abroad to ery No bishop !”’ 


‘T will only remark, in furtherance of my own views, that the King’s 
beefeaters and the gormandizing Cavaliers of that period, could never 
stand in fair fight against the austere and fasting Cromwellians. 

‘ Tt is a vulgar error of your countrymen to connect valour with roast- 
beef, or courage with plum-pudding. There exists no such associa- 
tion; and I wonder-this national mistake has not been noticed by 
Jeremy Bentham in his Book of Fallacies. As soon might it be pre- 
sumed that the pot-bellied Falstaff, faring on venison and sack, could 
overcome in prowess Owen Glendower, w ho, I suppose, fed on leeks; or 
that the lean and emaciated Cassius was not a better soldier than a 
well-known sleek and greasy rogue who fled from the battle of Philippi, 
and as he himself unblushingly tells the world, left his buckler behind 
him: Relictd non bene parmuld. 

Among European denominations, in proportion as the Celtic infu- 
sion predominates, so in corresponding ratio is the national character 
for abstemiousness. Nor would I thus dwell on an otherwise unin- 
teresting speculation were I not about to draw a corollary, and show 
how these secret influences became apparent at what is called the 
great epoch of the Reformation. The latent tendency to escape from 
fasting observances became then revealed, and what had lain dormant 
for ages was at once developed. The Tartar and Sclavonic breed 
men flung off the yoke of Rome; while the Celtic races remained faith- 
ful to the successor of the “‘ Fisherman,’’ and kept Lent. 

‘The Hollanders, the Swedes, the Saxons, the Prussians, and in 
Germany those circles in which the Gothic blood ran heaviest and 
most stagnant, hailed Luther as a deliverer from salt-fish. The fatted 
calf was killed, bumpers of ale went round, and Popery went to the 
dogs. Half Europe followed the impetus given to free opinions, and 
the congenial impulse of the gastric juice; joining in reform, not be- 
cause they loved Rome less, “but because they loved substantial fare 
more. Meantime neighbours differed. The Dutch, dull and opaque 
as their own Zuiderzee, growled defiance at the Vatican when their 
food was to be controlled ; the Belgians, being a shade nearer to the 
Celtic family, submitted ‘to the fast. While Hamburg clung to its 
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beef, and Westphalia preserved her hams, Munich and Bavaria ad- 
hered to the Pope and to sourcrout with desperate fidelity.’ 


We have selected this specimen from the ‘ Reliques’ almost at 
random ; but it is one very characteristic of the Proutian and 
Irish school of humour as distinct from that of Peacock and the 
{nglish school, or Aytoun and the Scotch. There is a wild 
hilarity about it,—a deliberate dallying on the confines of non- 
sense, quite different at once from the English sprightliness of 
common sense, and the Scotch unctuous self-consciousness of 
critical humorous observation. Prout’s genius, indeed, may be 
described in the words which he himself applies to his ‘ Poly- 
glot edition’ of the Groves of Blarney, in Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian. It is ‘a rare combination of the Teian lyre and 
the Irish bagpipe—of the Ionian dialect, blending harmoniously 
with the Cork brogue,—an Irish potato seasoned with Attic 
salt” With his various and grotesque pleasantry, however, 
Mahony combined an uncommonly shrewd sharpness of under- 
standing, as well as a special literary talent of a high order, 
to which we owe his excellent serious translations. Among 
them, the best we think are his versions of the ‘ Grenier, and 
‘Les Souvenirs du Peuple, of Béranger; and of the Septimi 
Gades, Vides ut altd, and Sic te diva of Horace. The Venusian 
was his favourite out of all authors living or dead. He trans- 
lated him, quoted him, and punned on him, through life, hav- 
ing an especial knack (which his friend and brother Fraserian 
Thackeray also had) of applying his sayings to every incident 
that turned up. 

The ‘ Reliques of Father Prout’ were first collected and pub- 
lished in 1836. They were republished with additions 
during Mahony’s absence from England in 1859, and without 
his having an opportunity of revising them, which is to be re- 
gretted.'. Their appearance settled his claim to a place among 
scholars and humorists, and thenceforth his name was as well 
known in all literary circles of London where he would have 
cared to be heard of, as that of any man of his time. It is not 
in our power to trace his personal history in detail. He was a 
great deal abroad, and once held for a short time a collegiate 
situation of some kind in Malta. But his relations to his 
Church were not satisfactory. Whether the authorities at 
Rome hated his independence of opinion, his attacks on Ultra- 
montanism and O’Connell, or whether they only did not like 
his free and easy life, his conviviality and cigars, we know not. 
Certainly, he became an unattached and unemployed priest,—a 

1 What is called the ‘ new edition’ of the present year, seems to be a mere 


reprint with a new title-page. The staleness of this trick is on a par with 
its morality. 
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half-pay soldier of the Church, minus the half-pay,—and though 
always clad in black, of fashion more or less sacerdotal, he took 
his ease in his inn, and mixed his tumbler among the wits of 
the metropolis with perfect freedom. The ‘ inquisitor of Sara- 
gossa’ might be seen eating oysters in the Strand; the son of 
Loyola blowi ing a pleasant c loud in the Haymarket. Neverthe- 

less, any low fellow taking liberties with Mahony’ s cloth, found 
himself most promptly put down. For the little Irishman had 
plenty of fire in him. And though a free-spoken and free- 

living man, who utterly despised humbug, and especially that 
species of humbug which is known as cant, the Father was too 
good a gentleman to tolerate the violation of any of the essential 
decorums of life. 

For a year or two before and after the Revolution of 1848 
Mahony wrote capital letters from Rome to the Daily News. 
He resided again in England for some time, but spent the last 
years of his life in Paris, where he acted as correspondent to 
the Globe. He occupied chambers in the Rue des Moulins ; 
dropped into Galignani’s reading-room and the Messenger office 
in the mornings ; ‘wrote at home in the afternoons ; and dined 
in the Palais-Royal, or elsewhere. The loneliness and celibacy 
of his life developed a certain oddity which always belonged to 
him. His dress was curiously negligent. He looked up at 
you with his keen blue eyes, over his spectacles, turning his 
head on one side, like some strange old bird; told an anecdote, 
or growled out a sarcasm, or quoted Horace, with a voice still 
retaining a flavour of the Cork brogue ; then, making no saluta- 
tion of any kind, and sticking his hands in his coat-pockets, he 
shot off, and his dapper little black figure disappeared round 
the corner. There was a half-cynical indifference to life, and 
even to literature, about the old Father in his last years; but, as 
the evening wore on, a strange little well of sentiment would 
bubble up in his talk, and remind you that he was the author 
of the ‘ Bells of Shandon,’ as well as of endless epigrams. To 
a friend who dined w ith him in Paris last August, and who 
happened to speak of the splendour of the Madeleine, he said, 
‘Yes; our Lord promised that she should be remembered 
wherever His gospel was preached; and she has the finest 
church in the finest city of the world” And when they parted, 
the little Father, with a half-humorous, half-melancholy smile, 
said, ‘You'll be doing me some day!’ The prediction was 
omer d; for he did not live many months afterwards. He 
bre athed his last in the Rue des Moulins, attended by a sister, 
who had come over to see him, and by his friend, the Abbé 
Rogerson ; and was interred, amidst many marks of public 
respect, in his native city, beneath the Shandon spire, and 
Within the hearing of— 
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‘The Bells of Shandon, 
Which sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.’ 


The task of executing what Plutarch calls the cvyxpuors, the 
comparison between the humorists thus sketched, will not be a 
difficult one. We have indicated the features which they had 
in common, and we have glanced at the national differences 
between them, already. That their influence acted in much the 
same direction is perhaps the first thing to be remarked. They 
had all a kindness for the men of the past, and for the old 
models of thought and literature, and they all exposed and 
ridiculed the fleeting fashionable tastes of the hour. They 
were none of them mere yeAwroroior, mere laughter-makers, 
like the wags of the comic periodicals, but were capable of 
serious discussion, and of high-class work, such as translations 
and criticisms of the acknowledged masterpieces of the world. 
Aytoun’s translations from the German are much esteemed 
by German scholars; and Prout rendered two or three of 
Horace’s Odes better than any contemporary. They had 
jall a vein of poetry, and like the best satirists, could see the 
I beautiful as well as the humorous side of life. But they 
all entered into the humorous side of it with a hearty gusto, 
with a certain abandon which distinguishes their satire from 
the cold, sceptical, and sneering sort, as well as from the frivo- 
lity and thinness of the satire of fashionable novels. In 
solidity of brains and of reading, Peacock, we suspect, was the 
first man of the triad. He has most invention of the three. 
His English is clearer, purer, and of more sustained vigour, and 
his wit has more of the classical symmetry, finish, and con- 
densation than that of the others. In fertility of fanciful 
epigram and illustration, in habitual liveliness, in diversity of 
reading and knowledge, the travelled Irish Jesuit bears away 
the palm. The Scot’s gift for humour is as undeniable as that 
of either; but he has far more heavy pages than either, and 
less elasticity, brilliance, and fecundity of mind. His scholar- 
ship, also, was inferior to that of both, and his style, while less 
vivacious than Prout’s, was less elegant than Peacock’s. On 
the other hand, his ‘ Lays’ seized a particular view of his 
country’s history, and presented it with an impressiveness 
which had more actual effect on his contemporaries than any- 
thing that either Prout or Peacock achieved. It would be un- 
gracious, however, to push this special part of the comparison 
too far. Our object is rather to recommend all three of these 
brilliant writers to readers still unacquainted with them, not only 
as humorists doing honour to their generation, but as instruc- 
tive types of the varieties of genius existing in these islands. 
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Art. [V.—The Ethics of Aristotle. Illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. By Sir A. Grant, M.A., LL.D. London : Longmans 
and Co., 1866. 


THE great merit of the work before us lies in its being a 
first, and in many respects a very satisfactory attempt, to ex- 
hibit in English one part of the Aristotelian philosophy in its 
connexion with the rest, and the whole in connexion with 
Platonism and the general course of philosophical speculation 
in Greece. It affords a corrective to the strange notion that 
Aristotle was a common-sense philosopher, uninfluenced by 
metaphysical ‘abstractions, and intelligible to those who are 
wholly unversed in them. The saying that every man is born 
a Platonist or an Aristotelian has become almost a common- 
place of literature. Its originator probably meant to express 
by it a distinction not so much of philosophical systems as of 
personal capacity ; a distinction between the philosopher who 
is next of kin to the poet, and the one who is farthest removed 
from him. It is in the former sense, however, that it is gene- 
rally received. It represents a current notion that there is a 
Platonic system and an Aristotelian, which are antagonistic ; 
that the Platonic is ‘ideal, the Aristotelian ‘empirical.’ So 
erroneous a notion is in some measure excused by the difference 
of form with which the two philosophies are presented to us, 
but on closer examination even this difference does not appear 
so complete as at first sight. 

Greek philosophy lived on discussion, and never took dog- 
matic form till its prophets had passed away. The dialogue 
was not a form into which the Platonic philosophy was artifi- 
cially fitted. It was the reflex of that evolution by antagonism 
in which the philosophy originated. The same outward form is 
not retained by Aristotle, but the mode of philosophizing which 
it expressed is still unchanged. We have still the discussion 
going on under our eyes, but the speakers are not distinguished 
from each other. Under cover of the familiar doxe? the philoso- 
pher pours out a string of detached propositions representing 
various points of view, without any express notice of their 
agreement or discrepancy, and the bewildered reader who fancies 
that he has reached his author's final meaning in one paragraph, 
finds it virtually contradicted in the next. It is as if the 
Platonic dialogue had been ‘sawn into lengths,’ and all the 
callida junctura, given by the play of conversation, left out. 
As with the form, so with the substance. The organism, which 
in Plato is presented to us instinct with the gracious activity of 
life and growth, we find in Aristotle fixed in the rigidity of 
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death, to be taken to pieces and pondered in detail by anatomiz- 
ing posterity. But it is the same organism. There is no joint 
or “member i in the system of the master which does not reappear, 
stripped to the bone, in that of the pupil. The great doctrine 
that the real is the intelligible and the intelligible the real, 
however imperfectly developed, i is the foundation of both. If 
Plato is ‘ idealist, Aristotle is more. If Aristotle is limited and 
thwarted in his idealism by the want of formule more elastic 
than those proper to number and magnitude, he less frequently 
lapses into the false dualism of soul and body, mind and matter, 
ideas and things, which made Plato, against his principles, a 
mystic, and w hich has clung like a body ‘of death to Platonizing 
philosophy ever since. 

The community of view between Plato and Aristotle is the 
necessary result of their common relation to the earlier philo- 
sophers, and specially to Socrates. By his search for definition, 
Socrates had established as the primary question for philosophy, 
What is the nature of the object of knowledge? The thought 
which knows being found to be an essential factor in the object 
known, this question necessitates the further one, What is the 
nature of the activity of thought? On these correlative ques- 
tions all subsequent Greek philosophy turned, till under the 
Stoics and Epicureans it exchanged the task of understanding 
the world for that of making life bearable. As in a special 
sense their originator, Socrates is the father of Metaphysic and 
Logie. 

This may seem strange credit to take to one who is popularly 
known as having brought down philosophy from heaven to 
earth, as having discarded all speculation about the ‘nature of 
things, and directed man to know himself. It was, however, 
the very humility of his mission that forced him upon this high 
problem. In this lay its practical irony. He only wished to 
begin at the beginning; but in asking the most primary, and 
therefore apparently the simplest question, he was found to 
have raised the most profound. In and before his time there 
was abundant speculation in Greece as to nature and man’s 
affairs. A sophist who had made the most of his opportunities 
—-who had had good report of the dicta of Democritus, and had 
studied the dramatists and political oratory of Athens—might 
reproduce in the Athenian marketplace a philosophy of nature 
adequate to Lord Bacon’s, and a theory of human rights and 
happiness at least as good as some that find admiring acceptance 
in our House of Commons. Such a reproduction, however, 
would be stopped at the outset by the Socratic requirement of 
definitions, involving, as it did, the question, What do I know, 
and how do I know it? It is as if the popular philosophy of 
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our time were to be interrupted in its ‘ generalizations from ex- 
perience’ by the question, with which no Socrates has yet con- 
strained it to deal, What constitutes experience? By a short 
review of the position which this question has held in the course 
of modern speculation, we shall gain a vantage-ground for con- 
sidering its relation to the old. 

The great difficulty which now, as in ancient Greece, besets 
the entrance on the true path of philosophy, is that of reducing 
the ‘sensible thing’ to its primary simplicity. Philosophy does 
not precede, but follows, that actual knowledge of things, which 
it is its office to analyse and reduce to its primitive elements. 
It finds man, not as a child first opening its eyes on the letters 
of the alphabet, but as the scholar no longer conscious of the 
letters as distinct from the ideas which they represent. It finds 
him, that is, no longer simply receptive of sensations, but spon- 
taneously referring them as properties to things, and regarding 
these things, like the words in a sentence, as determined in im- 
port by their relation to each other. When philosophy speaks 
to him, then, of the ‘sensible thing,’ he thinks of it as the indi- 
vidual basis of definite properties, of which he believes him- 
self to have a direct knowledge through the senses. As such 
it is treated in those best samples of popular philosophy, the 
writings of Locke and his followers. From this view of the 
office of sense, a certain view as tothe action of thought and the 
generality represented by common nouns necessarily flows. If 
sense gives the knowledge of the thing, as a definite complex of 
attributes, nothing remains for thought but to detach these at- 
tributes from the sensible thing and from each other, and recom- 
bine them. The residuum of this process is the ‘ universal,’ 
whether regarded as an ‘ essence’ in the real world, or as a pro- 
perty which can be separated in thought from other properties, 
and from the thing to which it really attaches. 

A more thorough analysis of the act of sensuous apprehension 
leads to a different result. Such an analysis, though the way 
to it was indicated by Berkeley, was first really attempted by 
Kant. Berkeley showed conclusively that the ‘ sensible quality’ 
of Locke was simply a sensation. Sense, as such, gives nothing 
beyond itself; it tells nothing of a matter to which sensations 
are referable as secondary qualities. This is the sum of the 
Berkeleian philosophy, which, taken by itself, is simply a re- 
production of the old doctrine of Protagoras, that the only reality 
is the momentary sensation, that each act of sense is the mea- 
sure or test of truth. Just, however, as the modern sensation- 
alist, having disposed of substance as a scholastic fancy, 
reproduces it under the name of a uniformity or permanent 
possibility of sensations, which, as sensations don’t retain and 
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compare themselves, presupposes a conscious subject to retain 
and compare them, so Berkeley reinstates the outward synthesis 
of sensations under the form of God, in whom they reside when 
we are unconscious of them, and throughout assumes the exist- 
ence of a spiritual subject, without apparently observing that 
a sensation which is relative to such a subject is no longer a 
mere sensation at all. 

The fault of the pure sensationalism of Berkeley is that, except 
so far as it resorts to something beyond sense, it will not ac- 
count for the facts. It leaves the language and actual knowledge 
of men unexplained. It is clearly not enough to show that 
sensation gives no knowledge of a thing causing it, unless it is 
also shown how the notion of outward things which all human 
speech supposes came about. We do not talk of sensations, 
but of things, which our language assumes to be permanent, 
while sensations are transitory. As permanent we name them. 
If the permanence or generality corresponding to the name is 
not to be found in an outward thing, whence is it? Berkeley’s 
answer is, that when we apply a general term we have before 
us an individual sensation, or image of a sensation, which we 
take as a sign for a multitude of other sensations, which we 
know to be like it. To this his present followers would add, 
that we take it also as a sign for other sensations, not like it, 
which have accompanied it in our past experience, and would 
accompany it now if the requisite conditions on our part were 
fulfilled. It is obvious that here the permanence corresponding 
to the general name, which is denied to the ‘thing,’ is simply 
transferred to a relation between sensations or a property which 
they have in common. This permanent relation, however, 
could not have been so observed as to give occasion to the em- 
ployment of the name, unless the sensations themselves had 
been retained by us as permanent objects of consciousness. 
No doctrine of ‘association of ideas’ will account for this 
retention. It will explain why a present sensation spon- 
taneously calls up the image of a past one, as the sight of a 
whip recalls to a horse a past sensation of being beaten, and 
this again may account for an involuntary succession of noises. 
But a succession of similar noises is one thing, the appropriation 
of one such noise as a sign is another. Till I consciously pre- 
sented a sensation to myself as a permanent object, no need of 
a permanent name for it could suggest itself to me. Now, a 
sensation transformed to a permanent object, which is there 
when my sensation is over, is no longer a sensation, but a 
‘thing. If it be said that the object, like the application of 
the name, is not permanent but recurrent, still the sensation, 
as an object of which the recurrence is known, has ceased to be 
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a sensation. Either in a ‘thing,’ or in a knowing subject, the 
permanence which does not belong to the sensation must 
reappear. 

Nor is the actual knowledge of men any more explicable on 
this theory than their language. The exact sciences stand or 
fall with the ‘ primary qualities of body.’ From these Berkeley 
withdraws the foundation on which Locke had established 
them without supplying any other. He shows clearly enough 
that mere sight cannot give the idea of ‘ outness,’ nor, what it 
cannot do by itself, can it do in combination with the sense of 
touch, to which a similar criticism is applicable. Unless I 
refer the sensation of touch to a thing as its cause, of which it 
does not in itself give any knowledge, I cannot infer that that 
which I touch is the cause .of the image on the retina of my 
eye. Now, extension has no meaning except as a property of 
an outward body. Either, then, the idea of extension, and with 
it geometrical science, must vanish, or some other source of 
ideas than mere sensation must be present in man.’ Physical 
science, again, rests on the distinction between what seems and 
what really is, between the nature of the thing and our sensa- 
tion of it, which logically vanishes with Berkeley as it did with 
Protagoras. Why, when I thrust my hand under certain con- 
ditions into snow, do I say that it seems not, but really is, cold, 
unless I regard heat as a property in a thing which is there 
whatever my sensation may be? If it is answered that I say 
so because I see the mercury in the thermometer at freezing 
point, this only throws the difficulty further back. Why was 
the thermometer invented to serve as a test of heat when the 
sense of touch failed, unless heat was regarded as a property, 
or dependent on a property, in a thing of which sensation was 
merely the sign? If it be said that the thing is resoluble into 
a general uniformity of sensation, the question will again arise, 
how, without the action of something other than sensation 
itself, the contrast between the present sensation and the general 
sensitive experience is to be accounted for ? 

The result, then, of the Berkeleian speculations, and the 
further questions which they necessitate, is that the ‘sensible 

! Professor Bain (as quoted with approval by Mr. Mill in the Zxamination 
of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 233 and ff.) holds that the sense of 
muscular effort involves a sense of ‘ degrees of range,’ which amounts to a 
measure of extension. This view derives its plausibility from the fact that 
when we talk of the contraction of a limb or muscle, we have before us, not 
merely a sense of effort, but (as we suppose) a visual image of a certain 
portion of extended matter, enclosed by the limb and divisible into ‘ degrees.’ 
To this, as visual, the Berkeleian proof, that mere sight cannot give an idea 
of an outward body, applies. The sense of muscular effort, as such, is a 
sense of pain, and no more. 
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thing’ is merely a sensation, and that a flux of sensations does 
not constitute knowledge. If an ‘observed uniformity of sen- 
sations’ does, such uniformity must be relative to a uniting and 
discriminating subject. This result is simply a paraphrase of 
‘the barbaric enunciation of Kaut, that a ‘synthetical unity of 
apperception’ was the condition of an experience of things 
which synthetical unity was supplied by the ‘ Ego’ or thinking 
self. A knowledge of things is a know le dge of their properties ; 
the knowledge of a property can only be given in a judgment, 
and in every judgment is a colligation of terms by thought. 

If we take as the germ of intelligent experience the simple 
consciousness of a sensation, this can only be expressed as the 
judgment—‘ something is here.’ The ‘here, however, is the 
next moment, a ‘there; the one sensation is superseded by 
another. How, then, comes the one to be retained so as to 
qualify and be qualified by the other, unless there be a common 
and abiding unit to which each is relative, and which is a factor 
in the successive judgments, ‘this is here.’ It will not do to 
say that this unifying factor is a like property in the sensations ; 
for there can be no consciousness of their likeness without 
comparison of them, and this presupposes just that retention 
of one sensation in relation to the other which it is the problem 
to account for. The stable element,then, must be the conscious 
subject, and the primary judgment must be not merely ‘ this 
is here, but ‘this is here as an object to me.’ The simple 
judgment that a sensation is present—and it is only as judged 
of that a sensation can be the beginning of an intelligent 
experience—involves the presence of a permanent something to 
which the sensation is relative, which is a ‘universal,’ as being 
necessarily present to all other sensations with which the given 
one is to be compared and contrasted, and the most abstract of 
abstractions, as being that of which as yet nothing can be pre- 
dicated, but simply that it ‘is’ It is the possible substratum 
of all attributes, because the possible subject of all sensations. 
It is the mere ‘thing, the pure ‘being,’ the ultimate ‘ matter, 
because it is Thought,—as yet indeterminate and merely 
potential. 

The ‘ sensible thing’ thus reappears no longer, however, as a 
‘ sensibile’ but as a ‘cogitabile,’ not as a complex of attributes, 
but as the emptiest of abstractions. The antithesis between 
thought, as that in which we are active, and experience, as 
that in which we are simply receptive, vanishes, for thought 
appears as a factor in experience even in its remotest germs. 
Thought again appears as a process of concretion, at least as * 
much as of abstraction. Its progress is from, not towards, the 
most abstract universal. Its first assertion is that ‘something 
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js, its earliest predicate is ‘pure being.’ Its subsequent pro- 
cess is one of abstraction, only if this term is used as equivalent 
to an analysis, which creates the order that it investigates, and 
every step in which is a further synthesis. By a succession of 
judgments, each manifesting in the copula the presence of the 
same unifying and distinguishing agent as the most primary, 
the chaos of sense is resolved into definite elements. One in- 
determinate sensation after another is determined by com- 
parison and contrast with others, and as determinate is referred 
as a property to a thing, to become in its turn the subject of 
other predicates, the substratum of other properties, as the 
range of knowledge increases. 

The unscientific man, if asked what an acid is, will say, per- 
haps, that it is that which sets his teeth on edge. The sensa- 
tion is not merely such even to him. He has determined it by 
bringing it into relation to a certain phenomenon, which is it- 
self the determinate result of a comparison of sensations. This 
relation, as something permanent, is expressed by a common 
name, and referred as a property to the things to which the 
name is applied. If the man of science defines an acid as a 
substance containing hydrogen, which when brought into con- 
tact with certain metals exchanges hydrogen for the metal, he 
has only carried the same process a long way further. He has 
determined a sensation by bringing it into relation to a long 
series of phenomena. Each determination has enabled him to 
apply a definite predicate to it, and at last he has reached that 
on which all the rest depend, which is present when any one of 
them is present. All thinking, from the simplest definition of 
one sensuous image by another which suggests a name, to the 
ultimate speculations of science, is of this kind. It is not a 
progress from the less to the more abstract, but from the less to 
the more determinate. It does not begin with determinate 
attributes which it abstracts from each other, but has itself to 
create them. If it separates one attribute from another, it is to 
make each not less but more definite in virtue of a new relation. 

We are thus brought to a point of view whence we may dis- 
tinguish two really inconsistent theories of knowledge running 
through Greek philosophy, each of which arrives at its most 
complete formulation in Aristotle, though in him they are still 
so blended as to present constant contradictions throughout his 
writings. On the one hand, there is the view which first finds 
distinct utterance in the dictum of Heraclitus, that objects of 
Sense, as such, cannot be known. The sensible is the indeter- 

®minate (7d depov), and the becoming (rd yeyvduevov). That 
which is known must be susceptible of definition and description. 
If I saythat I havea knowledgeof ‘this bed, as an objectof sense, 
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and try to describe it, it appears that I do this by its properties, 
These, however, as has been shown above, are not properly sen- 
sible, but intelligible. They are known in acts of judgment, in 
the very first of which the sensation is held in relation to a 
subject which is not sensible, while in the rest of them this bed 
is compared with other things, ceasing in the comparison to be 
seen or handled at all. In the technical language of Greek 
philosophy ‘ this bed, as known, is not merely this bed, but a 
kind of bed, the subject of attributes which it has in common 
with other things. It is not a 7dée, but a rowvde. If it is said 
that no description of the properties of a bed can be adequate 
to this bed, as present to my senses here and now, I must ask 
myself in what this presence consists. I can only know it by 
describing it, and can only describe it as an affection of sensi- 
tive organs at a certain moment of time, and in a certain cir- 
cumscription of space. This again is a judgment in terms, 
expressing not what is sensible, but what is intelligible. The 
attempt to know the sensible at once transmutes it into the in- 
telligible, or, as a Greek might express it, the object of sense, as 
such, is evermore becoming something which it zs not. It can 
only be described as that which is incapable of description, only 
determined as the indeterminate, or, to take a figure from the 
sphere of art, it is a matter as yet without form ; not, however, 
such a matter as the artist uses, already formed by the eternal 
Demiurge, but the negation of all form. In other words, it is 
nothing, for to be anything it must have a form of some kind. 
That, therefore, which alone is and alone can be known is the 
‘form’ (iééa or «idos). The object of knowledge and the true 
reality coincide. 

Such in outline is the result of the Greek ‘criticism of the 
sensible ’—a result which to the modern reader, floating far 
down the stream of experience, and careless of tracing it to its 
source, seems either wholly unaccountable, or to be accounted 
for only as an expression of religious mysticism. With mysti- 
cism, however, the philosophy, which defined itself as a search 
for ‘the reason why’ in all things, could in its period of health 
have no fellowship, and if its conclusions sound strange to our 
ears, it is not because the process by which they were arrived at 
has long ago been refuted, but because it has long been ignored. 
There is a sense in which, as the domain of positive knowledge 
advances, the difficulties of metaphysical philosophy increase. 
The metaphysician, as he is told in depreciation, but with a 
certain truth, adds nothing to the sum of existing knowledge. 
His concern is with the analysis of that which is already known, # 
and with the new synthesis of spirit and its object which results 
therefrom. Penetrating the intelligible world, he seeks to dis- 
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entangle its elements and to ‘ put them together’ again, not asa 
ready- “made material, but in the order of their origination, The 
more complex this world has become, the harder is it to ‘ begin 
at the beginning.’ 

The Heraclitean theory of the sensible (in itself not so much 
a theory as a prophecy), and the Socratic practice of definition, 
are said by Aristotle to have formed the philosophic parentage 
of Plato. The correlation of the two is obvious. The Socratic 
method implied that something was knowable, in such a way 
that its nature could be fixed in a definition. This could not 
be the object of sense, which, according to Heraclitus, was 
always in flux. What then is it that I know in a thing in 
virtue of which I apply a name to it? The answer of Socrates 
or his interpreters would be: It is the form, which is at once the 
thing as known, and the thing in itself. This again is a ‘ uni- 
versal,’ The thing, as merely sensible, is merely individual. 
It is given in a multitude of acts of sense, each separate from 
the other. The form, on the other hand—the sum of properties 
which make the thing what it is---remains the same throughout 
the succession of sensuous presentations, and is predicable of 
the whole of them (xa@’ éXAov karnyopeira). As the thing is known 
under the sum of its properties, so also it exists as their unity. 
They at once account for it, or are its definition, and make it 
what it is, or are its cause. They are further the ‘mean’ (pécov) 
or possible middle term, by which it may be connected with 
other objects of knowledge. Thus the Socratic question, What 
is the thing? (ri gor ;) is equivalent to, What is the meaning 
of its name? and that which answers the question is at once 
the thing in its essence, the thing as universal, the form of the 
thing, its cause, and its connexion with the general world of 
knowledge. On the conceptions involved in these terms, the 
antagonisms of the Aristotelian philosophy, its truth and its 
error, really depe ond. 

The term ‘universal,’ correlatively with the ‘ sensible thing,’ 
is the cruz of philosophy. When a sensible thing has been so 
far defined by thought as to be an object of knowledge, it is at 
once a ‘form.’ This form is real and essential, as contrasted 
with the mere object of sense. It is determinate, and therefore 
something, while that was nothing. It is also a ‘universal,’ for 
it is constituted by a relation to the thinking subject ; in other 
words, by an intelligible property, in virtue of which it can be 
held together with any other objects presented to the same sub- 
ject. So far the Platonist is right. But this determinate form 
is capable of infinitely numerous other determinations as it is 
brought into other relations. In other words, our first know- 
ledge of a thing is not our ultimate knowledge of it; the first 
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‘form’ is not the final one ; the mere universal is a shell to be 
filled up by particular attributes. But it is our first knowledge 
of the thing that suggests a name, and it is on the insignificant 
superficial property connoted by the name that a class is con- 
structed. Classification, it is to be observed, is of two kinds, 
The interest of scientific classification consists in the fact that 
the individuals formed into a class are known to possess other 
properties than that in virtue of which they are included in it. 
The classification thus constitutes a further determination of that 
property, and a further step in knowledge. It may be of 
scientific interest, for instance, to know how many animals are 
‘mammal’ because they are known to possess other properties 
the connexion of which with ‘mammality’ may be of importance. 
The class, however, which may be formed in correspondence to 
any general name, is of a different kind. There is nothing in it 
which is not in each individual constituting it. The class as 
known and the individual as known, each involve a universal, 
and the class is but an ‘envisagement, by way of accommoda- 
tion to sense, in a multitude of sensible things of the properties 
which constitute the object of knowledge. Now it was with 
the class of the latter kind that the Platonic philosophy, ina 
lapse of reason, came to identify the essential form and the uni- 
versal. Hence two correlative errors. The identification of the 
essential form of a thing with the class corresponding to its 
name, implies that the form under which the thing is first known, 
which is only ‘essential’ relatively to the nothingness of mere 
sense, is its true and ultimate form. To revert to an instance 
already given: the essence of an acid will be that it sets the 
teeth on edge, that being the obvious property by which the 
sensation is first defined in thought, and which is thus associated 
with its name. By the identification of the universal with a 
class, the true view of it is lost as soon as it is gained. In the 
‘critique of the sensible’ it appeared as the relation to the 
knowing subject under which even the simplest objects are 
known. As such it is a property, as yet abstract, but capable 
of determination, by becoming in its turn the subject of succes 
sive judgments. As a class, however, it can only be the subject 
of judgments in which it is brought under a class more exten- 
sive than itself, 7c, in which that is predicated of it which 1s 
already involved in it. By such a process its emptiness becomes 
yet more empty, and meanwhile the individual thing is assert- 
ing its independence. Instead of being regarded as that which 
becomes universal so soon as it is judged of or known, in virtue 
of the property under which it is known, it is connected with 
the universal as a thing with the class to which it belongs. In 
this position it is vain to deny its priority and independence. 
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Thus individuals come to be regarded as one set of knowable 
things, universals another. But the ‘sensible, according to the 
ideal theory, is the merely individual. It is so because it is in 
no determinate relation to anything else, and therefore nothing 
positive. The mere individual, however, having by the wrong 
path just traced been raised to the position of a real entity, the 
‘sensible’ is so raised likewise. The ideal theory has built 
again that which it destroyed, and the sensible thing becomes, 
as such, the determinate subject of properties. 

It is from this false view of the universal and the form—a 
view preserved in the ordinary use of the term ‘ species’—that 
the syllogistic theory of Aristotle, with the whole scholastic 
logic based on it, is derived, and it is this that has made it such 
a barren mother of science. Its futility in the direction of 
physical research was the result of a metaphysical mistake, and 
of amistake which originated, as we have seen, in an accommoda- 
tion to sense. The syllogism is properly a mere formulation of 
the answer to the Socratic question, ri éo7.; We may sup- 
pose Socrates to have heard Aristides called the Just, and to 
have interposed with the inquiry, what justice was. It would 
be defined, perhaps, to consist in giving every man his due. 
This definition is the ‘reason why’ (Adyos) the term ‘just’ is 
applied to Aristides, or it is the middle term by which Aristides 
is brought under the general appellation. We thus get the 
syllogism—W hoever gives every man his due is just ; Aristides 
gives every man his due; therefore Aristides is just. In order 
to get to such definitions, Socrates employed, we are told, ‘ in- 
ductive arguments’ (éraxtixol Adyor). The term expresses 
the exact nature of the process as pursued by him. It consisted 
in bringing forward various cases in which a certain name, ex- 
pressive of praise or blame, was applied. The consideration of 
what it was that these cases had in common, gave the essence 
of the virtue or vice in question. Now, it is clear that this pro 
cess does not in itself constitute a further determination of an 
object imperfectly known. It supposes determinate knowledge 
of which the features have become dim, and have to be recalled 
into distinct consciousness. In order to ascertain the nature of 
a thing, it goes over the various instances in which its name 
has been applied, considering what in each case it was meant to 
convey. The only ‘ essence’ at which it can arrive is thus that 
which is involved in our existing knowledge of the thing, in 
virtue of which we have given it a name and made it the basis 
of a class. 

Incidentally as applied to morals, the method had a far higher 
value. It was the correlative of the Socratic doctrine of innate 
moral ideas, and the method has a practical value, as the 
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doctrine a practical truth. The truth of the doctrine lies in the 
fact that an unconscious always precedes a conscious morality; 
that men act on moral principles, embodied in law and custom, 
which have never distinctly become part of their individual con- 
sciousness. The value of the method lies in its power, as a 
process of self-examination, to awaken in a man the conscious- 
ness of the law on which, under higher guidance than his own, 
he has already been acting, and thus to transform it from an 
outward to an inward law, to be obeyed not on authority but in 
freedom, not under the limitations of local or temporary enact- 
ment, but in the open atmosphere of reason. 

As systematized and applied, however, by Plato (under the 
term ovvaywyy) and by Aristotle (under the term éraywy7), the 
method professes to be that which thought necessarily follows 
in learning to know—or, more properly, since with them things 
exist as they are known, in creating—the universe of things. It 
is that by which it ascends from sensible things to forms, 
and from the lower, #.¢., the less abstract and extensive forms, 
to the higher, z., the more abstract and extensive. The pro- 
cess begins with the observation of a multitude of sensible 
things to which a common name is applied. Abstraction is 
made of the qualities in which these differ, and those in which 
they agree are retained as constituting their form. Another 
form having been arrived at in the same way, comparison is 
made of the two; that in which they differ is left out, and the 
like qualities which remain constitute a higher form, and so on. 
Thus a series of forms is obtained of the kind known to school- 
logicians as the ‘logical tree’ of Porphyry. The reverse process 
to this ‘ scala ascensoria’ is the ‘scala descensoria,’ in which an 
individual is brought under a previously given species, or a 
lower species under a previously given higher one, through a 
‘middle; the lower, middle, and higher being so called in respect 
of extension.’. This process of descent is called by Aristotle 
syllogism, by Plato division. According to both philosophers 
alike, the intelligible world consisted of a series of such forms, 
related to each other as the less and more abstract or extensive 
classes, along which thought moved up and down, in the manner 
here indicated. 

The futility of this view, to which alone the scholastic syllo- 


1 That the terms ‘ major,’ ‘ middle,’ and ‘ minor’ refer properly to exten- 
sion, is clear from Aristotle’s account of the ‘inductive syllogism,’ as that 
which proves a major of a middle through a minor. Here the minor term, 
which represents the individual things in which the property represented by 
the major is found, is middle in respect of position, but is called the minor, 
because the individual things separately are less in extension than the class 
which they constitute, and which is thus called ‘ middle.’ 
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gism is adapted, is so obvious as scarcely to need pointing out. 
It supposes the process of thought to begin where it really 
ends, and end where it really begins. It supposes it to begin 
with a knowledge of the thing, as a complex of determinate 
attributes, for unless the attributes are there, they cannot be 
abstracted ; and to end with the simple predication of Being, 
which, as excluding all definite attributes, is virtually Nothing. 
As has already been shown, and as the Platonic ‘criticism of 
the sensible’ implied, the real process is just the reverse. The 
first act of thinking or knowing is the judgment ‘ something is,’ 
and the predicate of this judgment—‘ Being ’—or the simple 
relation, which it expresses, becomes gradually a subject of more 
and more determinate properties, as in successive judgments it 
is brought into new relations. The syllogism or deduction, 
moreover, is simply the induction, so to speak, upside down. 
It adds on again the attributes which the induction had taken 
away. The induction having abstracted from ‘this, that, and 
the other’ magnets all partic ular properties but that of attract- 
ing iron, the syllogism, or series of syllogisms, by dividing the 
‘summum genus’ in which this abstract property is envisaged, 
brings it again into connexion with the complex particularity 
of ‘this, that, and the other, 

The fault of this crude ‘ realism,’ it will be observed, whether 
Platonic, Aristotelian, or scholastic, is that it is virtually no 
minalism. It holds the universal to be real, but it finds the 
universal simply in the meaning of a name. That the ‘ sensible, 
as such, is unreal in so far as nothing can be predicated of it 
that it becomes real, or a possible subject of properties, only by 
being fixed in relation to the thinking self, which relation con- 
stitutes a universal or common element between it and all 
other things; that thus the universal is real and in things, 
can be established by the most exact dialectic. Such realism 
is no enemy either to common sense or to scientific investi- 
gation. It admits in the fullest measure that the individual 
thing is real, and an object of knowledge, but maintains 
that it is so only in virtue of a relation which is universal, and 
without which the thing would have no intelligible properties 
at all. Its real universal is not, like the scholastic, bounded 
by the rigid limits of a class, and capable only of the relations 
of a geometrical magnitude. It is a unity essentially relative 
to a multiplicity. Like the thinking self, of which it is the 


1 If it should seem absurd at first sight to speak in this way of the ‘sen- 
sible,’ when a physiologist can tell us so much about sense, describing min- 
utely its conditions, a moment’s consideration will show that sense, as known 
and thought of by the physiologist, is one thing; sense, as the germ of 
consciousness preceding thought, quite another. 
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reflex, it is capable of infinite determination, as in the motion 
of knowledge it is brought into new relations. It ‘ lives through 
all life, extends through all extent, spreads undivided, operates 
unspent.’ But the realism of the ancient logic, taking for its 
reality the species denoted by a common noun, is doubly at 
fault. It makes its universal a class instead of a relation, and 
it takes as the essential attributes of the class those only which 
are connoted by its name, «ec. the most superficial. Having 
thus begun with a meagre conception as its first reality, it 
passes on in its process of abstraction to what is more meagre 
still, ending in that which has no properties at all. It is thus 
set at war at once with the common understanding and with 
actual science. The common understanding is scandalized by 
a doctrine which, allowing the sensible thing to~ be a complex 
of attributes, finds ‘reality, not in it, but in a class to which 
it belongs. It maintains irrefragably that such a class isa 
mere compendious sign for a multitude of individual things. 
Science discovers that thought, according to the path marked 
out for it by the logician, can never arrive at anything new, 
but is for ever retracing the first steps of its childhood, which 
are represented by terms in received use,—that it is working a 
treadmill, which, when it fancies itself laboriously ascending, 
brings it back to the simple predication of Being with which 
it really began. 

The inadequacy, then, of the Aristotelian logic to the real 
world of knowledge, which led to the Baconian revolt, does not 
result from its being too ‘idealistic, but from its not being 
idealistic enough; from its virtual admission that there is a 
reality—the sensible thing as the complex of attributes—which 
is not an idea. False to the ‘criticism of the sensible’ which 
showed the form, or thing as known, to be the sole reality, it 
has allowed that sense, as distinct from thought, gives an ex- 
perience of things having definite properties. Give sensation 
this first inch, and it takes an ell. If sense gives a knowledge 
of properties, nothing remains for thought but to abstract and 
combine them, and it is vain then to re-assert for the data of 
thought, for its abstractions and ‘mixed modes,’ the dignity of 
the ‘things themselves. Thought has abdicated its proper 
prerogatives. It has admitted that experience is something 
given to it from without, not that in which it comes to itself. 
It inevitably follows that in what it does for itself, when not 
simply receptive of experience, it is merely draining away in 
narrower and more remote channels the fulness of the real 
world. We cannot know by abstraction, for properties must 
be known before they can be abstracted. If thought, then, is 
a process of abstraction —as it is according to the Aristotelian 
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logic,—we think by other methods than we know. Thought, 
therefore, cannot give us knowledge, but only lead us away 
from it. 

A philosophy, however, which had begun with the principle 
that the definite alone is knowable, and that thought alone 
defines, could not thus be lost in the shallows of a false anti- 
thesis. It is only because Aristotle has been known to the 
modern world chiefly through his logic, and through his logic 
as interpreted by the schoolmen, that his name has become 
associated with a splendid failure. In his other, and probably 
later writings, especially the treatise De Animd, and the Meta- 
physics, we find a more thorough and therefore truer idealism, 
which, inconsistent as this may seem with the ordinary notion 
of his relation to his master, sometimes appears most clearly 
in his polemic against Plato. It may already be disentangled, 
though amid much apparent confusion, from his theory (or one 
of his theories) of Definition. The place which the conception 
of ‘ Matter’ fills in this theory is inconsistent with its place in 
the theory of induction. According to the latter, ‘ Matter’ is 
constituted by the individual things which ‘are nearest the 
sense, and from which thought abstracts the properties which 
constitute the ‘form’ or species. By a further abstraction of 
properties the ‘ genus ’—ultimately the ‘summum genus ’—is 
arrived at, which thus stands at the end of the process farthest 
from ‘Matte x.’ In the metaphysics, on the other hand, the 
‘summum genus’ itself appears as the ‘ Matter, which is formed 
by successive differentia till the most determinate complex of 
attributes has been reached. Here we see that Matter has 
changed places. It appears itself as that abstraction of Being 
which was most remote from Matter according to the theory of 
induction. We are now on the traces of a true theory of know- 
ledge as a process of definition. ‘Matter’ with Aristotle is a 
relative term. It may either be the simple negation of all 
form—the absolutely unknown,—or it may be the less com- 
pletely formed or known in contrast with the more completely. 
Matter, if of the former kind, may be called, in Aristotle's 
phraseology (with an unessential variation of its meaning), 
‘matter as an object of sense: tAn aicOyry '—if of the latter, 
‘mnatter as an object of thought : bAy vonry. It is in the latter 
sense that the ‘summum genus,’ Being, is matter in relation to 
the formative process of definition. It is the predicate in the 
judgment ‘something is,’ which, as we have seen, is itself de- 
terminate or formed in relation to the absolutely formless 
matter of sense, but which has the minimum of form consistent 
with its being an object of knowledge at all. It is as yet void 
of all the qualities which will attach to it, as the process of 
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differentiation, in which, according to Aristotle, definition con- 
sists, goes on. In the succession of forms which this process 
creates, each is a ‘matter’ relatively to the more complex 
essence, which results from the addition to it of a differentiat- 
ing quality, and, on the other hand, a form relatively to that 
which preceded the last step in its own differentiation. 

Matter and form, then, are related to each other respectively 
at once as the more abstract and more concrete, and as the less 
and more perfectly or definitely known. The process of thought 
appears as one not of abstraction but of concretion. It ‘inte- 
grates’ just so far as it ‘ differentiates.’ Beginning with a simple 
assertion of being or identity with self, A is A, it goes on to 
bring A into re ‘lation to some other object, which in like manner 
has been arrested in its flux, ‘won from the void and formless 
infinite’ of sense, by the magnetic Zyo. This relation gives a 
contrast, and difference. Ais not B. But as not B it is some- 
thing more than mere A. The difference has not taken some- 
thing from it, but added something to it. It has not become a 
fraction of what it was before, but a fuller Integer. It is no 
longer a bare Unit, but a unity of differences, a centre of 
manifold relations, a subject of properties. It is not an ‘abs- 
tract universal,’ but it has an element of universality in virtue 
of which it can be brought into relation to all things else. Its 
universality is the condition of its particularization. 

Such a theory of the process of thought does away with the 
false antithesis between experience and reasoning, between in- 
duction and deduction, between relations of ideas and relations 
of things. The first act of experience is the same in kind with 
all reasoning not simply rhetorical, and thought is as active in 
the creation of its materials as in theirarrangement. <A ‘ deter- 
mination by negation’ is involved in the judgments ‘nearest 
the sense,’ as in those that are most remote from it. An object 
of sense, in being known, is determined as the negation of the 
knowing self, as at once related to it and distinct from it. Only 
as thus determined can it form the beginning of an experience, 
and act in turn as a determinant to other things, which are pre- 
sented as different from it and its negation. Whether we are 
occupied in the acquisition of what we call new experience, or 
in the more thorough understanding of the old, the same process 
of affirmation by negation, of new assertion through new distinc- 
tion, goes on. It cannot therefore be said that any reasoning 
which gives a new result is either purely @ priori or purely 4 
posteriori, that any knowledge is given either by simple induc- 
tion or simple deduction. In the experience which seems most 
primary there is yet a privs, a something given to, not de- 
rived from, the experience, for there can be no experience with- 
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out distinction, and no distinction without something from 
which to distinguish. In like manner, the ‘new instances’ of 
induction, whether given by observation or experiment, would 
have no meaning unless in previous knowledge we had some- 
thing by which to interpret them, and for them in turn to 
qualify. On the other hand, if deductive reasoning is to do 
anything more than, like the scholastic syllogism, state of 
individuals what has previously been stated of the class which 
they constitute, it must apply a received conception to a new 
ease, Whether the new case be given by construction, as in 
geometry and jurisprudence, by experiment, as in physical 
science, or by a disentanglement of that which is implicit in 
the language, knowledge, and acts of men, as in metaphysics. 

The antithesis between relations of ideas and matters of fact, 
the treatment of which by Hume was ‘the occasional cause’ of 
Kant’s Critic, though latent in the opposition between ‘neces 
sary and contingent’ matter, can scarcely be said to appear in 
Greek philosophy till after Aristotle. By Plato and Aristotle 
alike, things are supposed to exist as they are known, and to be 
known as they exist. Hence if ‘ Universals’ are the proper 
objects of knowledge, which Aristotle, no less than Plato, con- 
stantly affirms, they are also the real things, and if the cogitable 
world consists of a series of forms, corresponding to general 
names, and related to each other as the less and more abstract, 
such also is the real world. Scholasticism did actually proceed 
on this doctrine, and hence its philosophy of nature was a 
string of verbal propositions. The popular philosophy of 
modern times, so far as it has retained the old doctrine as to 
the procedure of thought, has only done so by regarding its 
order as the reverse of the order of real existence. Real things 
exist as individuals having properties, not as classes of greater 
or less extension. The process of life is one evermore leading 
to a greater complexity of attributes. Thought, then, as a pro 
cess of abstraction, can only lead farther away from reality and 
life. Science, however, follows the order of nature. Its con- 
cern is with the relations of individual things to each other, 
with the simplest of which it begins and advances to the more 
complex. Its method, therefore, is at variance with the sup- 
posed method of thought, and while the one comes to be re- 
garded as a simple registration of sensible experience, the other, 
as having nothing to do with the world, is relegated to the limbo 
of words mistaken for things. Ideas are ‘ abstract universals,’ 
there are no ‘abstract universals’ in reality, therefore the real 
and ideal must be mutually exclusive. 

The view of thought as a process from the less to the more 
determinate avoids this antagonism. It exhibits the first idea 
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equally with the first datum of experience, as the most simple 
and abstract possible, as having a minimum of form, #¢., as 
relatively matter. It exhibits the idea, moreover, as no less 
individual than universal. As determinate, it is distinct from 
all other ideas, or individual; but this very distinction is only 
possible in virtue of a common relation to the thinking subject, 
which constitutes a universality. The real thing of intelligent 
experience unites the two sides of individuality and universality 
in precisely the same way. It is a centre of relations, which 
constitute its properties. As differenced from all things else 
by the sum of these relations, it is individual, but to be so dif- 
ferenced from them all it must have an element in common 
with them. If it be said that it is individual, as momentarily 
presented to the sense, this very presentation can only be known 
or named, 7.¢., can only have any meaning, as one property or 
relation of the thing amongst others. If then the thing of ex- 
perience turns out to be what ‘thinking makes it,’ while, on 
the other hand, the motion of thought is no other than the cor- 
relative ‘differentiation and integration, which constitutes the 
evolution of the phenomenal world, where is the obstacle to the 
admission that the world of experience is a world of ideas, or 
things as thought of, that its order is an order of thought, that 
in knowing it we do but realize ourselves ? 

It may be reckoned an extravagance to fasten such a view 
upon Aristotle on the strength of one aspect among many under 
which his theory of definition is presented to us. It must be 
remembered, however, that with Aristotle, as with Socrates, the 
object of definition is to ascertain not merely the meaning ordi- 
narily attached to a name, but the nature of a thing at once as 
known and as it exists. So far then as definition consists in 
the gradual differentiation of an indeterminate matter, this re- 
presents also the order both of thought and of the world. It is 
quite true that in Aristotle himself there is no clear account of 
this differentiation except as a re-addition of qualities previously 
abstracted in the process of Induction. In putting the most 
abstract universal as ‘matter, according to the theory of defi- 
nition, in the same place which the sensible thing, as a concre- 
tion of properties, occupies in the theory of Induction, he merely 
after his manner ‘shoots from a pistol’ a proposition, which 
properly carries with it a complete transmutation of his theory 
of knowledge, but which he himself never followed to its con- 
sequences. The same antagonism, pointing for reconciliation 
to a higher philosophy than Aristotle’s own, appears under 
several other forms in his writings, especially in his controversy 
with Plato on the conception of ‘substance’ (oteia). 

The Platonic doctrine of ideas rested on the view that the 
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‘sensible’ was properly no thing at all, but the possibility of 
becoming something through the determining action of thought. 
The Greek language, by its use of the neuter gender in place of 
the substantive ‘thing,’ had special facilities for the statement 
of this view, which, on the other hand, can only be stated in 
English (as a reader of the present article will observe) by what 
seems a pedantic use of the term ‘sensible. Notwithstanding 
this Plato is constantly lapsing from it into the notion that the 
‘sensible’ is equivalent to the individual thing, as qualified by 
properties. We thus get two separate sets of things, individuals 
which are objects of sense, on the one side; universals or ideas, 
which are objects of thought, on the other. To take one of 
Plato’s own examples: this individual bed is one thing, an ob- 
ject of sense. The universal or ideal bed, which corresponds to 
the general term ‘bed,’ is something else. Having lapsed, 
however, from the view that the ‘sensible’ is nothing, he 
still holds it to be something unreal,—a mere shadow of the 
truth; while the idea having become nothing in particular, is 
still asserted to be alone real and an object of knowledge. It 
is just this failure, through want of adequate formule, to main 

tain himself in his idealism, not the idealism itself, which 
justifies the popular notion that Plato was a dreamer who mis 

took shadows for things, and things for shadows. 

The error is detected by Aristotle more clearly than its 
source. The universal, he says, cannot, as Plato supposed, be 
a separate, self-existent entity ; it must attach as an attribute 
to things individual, and individual all things known as ‘ sub- 
stances’ necessarily are. It is not something apart from, above, 
and beyond, sensible things, but in them, and, as such, predi- 
cable of them. The so-called thing in itself, or ideal thing, is 
simply the sensible thing, mznus the attribute of being sensible. 

In meeting these objections, the ideal theory necessarily 
comes to a better understanding of itself. That the idea, as 
Plato constantly treats it, is simply the sensible thing after 
abstraction of its sensibility, cannot be denied. Whatever can 
be predicated of ‘this bed’ can be predicated of ‘bed in gene 
ral,” with deduction of the peculiarities of this bed, as distinct 
irom others. But of ‘this bed’ as sensible, nothing can be 
predicated, or, more properly, as merely sensible it is not a bed 
or anything else at all. According to Aristotle’s own phraseo- 
logy, it is absolutely indeterminate matter, and therefore has no 
properties, is unknowable. If by the sensible thing is meant 
the thing as first known—known, #.c., under the minimum of 
determination requisite to any knowledge at all,—then Plato’s 
‘thing-in-itself’ is simply identical with it. As it is constituted 
by the properties which are connoted by the general name first 
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applied to the thing, and as the application of such a name is 
coincident with the earliest knowledge of it, it is nothing more 
than the thing in its most obvious aspect. It is indeed, unlike 
the merely sensible, a real object of knowledge, but the poorest 
possible, and a method like the Platonic, which takes it as the 
fullest and ultimate object, contains no principle of progress. 

The assertion of Aristotle against Plato, that the universal is 
not to be found apart from ‘sensible things, but attaches to 
them, has been strangely thought to be an abandonment of the 
doctrine of the reality of universals. It can only be so on the 
supposition that a thing is more real than its properties. It 
can only be on such a supposition that Mr. Mill, having main- 
tained that names are names of things, treats the doctrine of 
‘general essences’ as a scholastic absurdity. Yet, a common 
name, to use his own language, connotes an attribute or attri- 
butes. If it is also the name of a thing, the attributes or 
general essence must constitute a thing. It makes no differ- 
ence to say that the common noun ‘denotes’ a thing, while it 
‘connotes’ an attribute, for it denotes the thing only in virtue 
of connoting the attribute. If the individual ‘bed’ is some- 
thing apart from its properties—if it alone is properly real, 
while they are not,—-then to say that the general essence ‘ bed’ 
means the properties which attach to individual beds, is to 
admit that general essences are not real. This doctrine, how- 
ever, is simply to restore the notion of an ‘ unknown substratum 
of attributes’ (for such is the individual bed without proper- 
ties), against which the enemies of realism are apt to be severe. 
If, on the other hand, the individual thing is what it is in 
virtue of its attributes, if these constitute its reality, then the 
Aristotelian doctrine, by treating the universal as a property 
or sum of properties, while it in no way modifies the reality 
which Plato ascribed to it, avoids the error of admitting a quasi- 
reality in distinction from it. That which can be predicated of 
the sensible thing, in other words, that which can be known about 
it, is the essence, and an object not of sense but of thought. 
This view of the essence or form properly prevents (though it 
did not always prevent with Aristotle) the shallow conception 
of it as a class, and renders it capable of further formation or 
development with the progress of knowledge. 

Aristotle’s reiterated statement, then, that the universal is not 
‘separable,’ but implies something to which it attaches as an 
attribute, really amounts not to an abandonment of the Platonic 
‘idea, but to a resolution of it into two correlative elements. 
What Plato had spoken of indifferently as ‘ form, the ‘ univer- 
sal,’ ‘essence, and ‘substance, emerges from the Aristotelian 
crucible, as, on the one hand, ‘ substance, which is individual, 
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‘separable’ (xwpurrdév), and ‘subject’ (iroxeiyevov); as on the 
other, ‘ form’ or ‘ essence,’ which is universal and the attribute of 
a subject. The conception of individual substance having thus 
presented itself, requires the same purgation from sense as the 
‘real thing’ of experience, a purgation which at Aristotle’s 
hands it only partially receives. Hence his statements con- 
cerning it seem at first sight to be in hopeless contradiction 
with each other. Substance, he tells us, is necessarily indi- 
vidual, and as individual, it ‘has matter.’ Matter, however, is 
properly unknowable, because indeterminate. Yet, elsewhere, 
he speaks of individual substance as the proper object of know- 
ledge, and as determinate in opposition to the kind (76 rovdvée). 
Substance, again, according to him, as individual, is an object 
of sense; yet, for the same reason, it is a definite something, 
while the sensible is the indefinite. Substance is that which 
remains when all attributes have been abstracted, yet it is also 
the concretion of attributes, supposed to be given by sense, 
with which the abstracting process of thought begins. To this 
web of apparent contradictions (which might be greatly ex 
tended) Aristotle supplies no sufficient clue. In the MMeta- 
physics, indeed, he twice sums up the significations of ‘sub- 
stance.’ It is either, he says, the ‘ subject-matter,’ or the ‘form, 
or the individual thing compounded of the two, 2.e., the subject- 
matter as formed by properties. As the mere form substance 
is the so-called ‘ secondary’ or improper substance of the treatise 
on the categories ; as the individual thing, having properties, it 
is the ‘ primary’ or proper substance of that treatise. So far 
the two passages in the metaphysics agree ; but there is an im- 
portant difference. According to one passage, substance, as 
‘subject-matter, has sensible or phenomenal qualities ; accord 
ing to the other it is the negation of all qualities, the ‘ caput 
mortuum, or ‘unknown substratum,’ from which everything 
determinate has been abstracted. 

The truth is, that the elements into which Aristotle resolves 
the intelligible world, are not fully conceived of by him as deter 
minations of a creative spirit, which reflects itself in things. 
To him they are rather fixed elements in a world presented from 
without. Hence the sequence and dependence of one on the 
other are not clearly seen. The thread of spiritual unity on 
which they all hang escapes his grasp. They appear in hard 
juxtaposition, instead of as a rhythm where each member is 
different from the rest, but different solely in virtue of its rela- 
tion to them. The thinking self is individual, as exclusive of 
all things. But it excludes all things as the negation of each 
In particular, and such negation is a relation. Therefore, as 
exclusive of them all, it is in relation, or present, to each of 
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them: it is an omnipresent element or universal. The indi- 
vidual has thus transformed itself into the universal in virtue 
of its particularity or definite relations. The process may be 
reversed. The thinking self is present to all objects of con- 
sciousness, not here or there, but continuously. It is only in 
virtue of this presence that they are what they are ; without it 
they would be in ‘disconnexion, dead, and spiritless ;’ and 
thus it is a universal element. But it is related to all these 
particular objects as their negation ; it is not any one of. them 
in particular. Thus it is exclusive of them all, or individual. 
As the individual self is universalized, so the universal is indi- 
vidualized, through its particular relations. 

‘Substance,’ as the outward thing, is but the reflex of the 
inward subject, and involves the same correlative opposites. It 
is individual or exclusive of all things but itself; otherwise it 
would be no object of definite knowledge. But it is not merely 
individual. If it were, it would be, as it is sometimes presented 
to us by Aristotle, an indeterminate, and therefore unknowable 
‘matter.’ It would be out of relation to other things, and rela 
tions alone constitute the determinate properties in virtue of 
which a thing is known. As known, it is in implicit relation 
to all things else, on the principle that one item of knowledge 
ultimately qualifies every other; in other words, it involves an 
element in common with them, a universal. It is an indi- 
vidual universalized through its particular relations or qualities. 
Here again the process may be reversed. If there is no universal 
element in things known, there can be no unity of knowledge 
or community of thought. But this universal is not merely 
such. If it were ‘ever the same,’ so as to be void of all distinc- 
tion, like the shadowy goal of the Platonic dialectic, it would 
be, as it in turn is exhibited by Aristotle, the indeterminate 
and unknowable. It must be that which is the negation of all 
particular relations so as to be determined by the sum of them. 
In virtue of this negative relation, as identical with itself in 
exclusion of all things, it is individual. It is a universal in- 
dividualized through its particularity. Thus we see that the porn 
ovoia, or individual substance, and the Sevrépa otcia, or essence 
constituted by general attributes, are not to be placed, as 
Aristotle placed them, over-against each other, as if one ex- 
cluded, or even could be present without, the other. They are 
as necessarily correlative as subject and object, as the self and 
the world. Each, by its native energy, which is the hidden 
‘spontaneity’ of thought, necessarily creates its opposite. Nor 
is one, as Aristotle supposed, in any special sense ‘ matter,’ the 
other ‘form.’ Each, taken by itself, is matter, as the indeter- 
minate and negation of the knowable. Each, again, so taken, is 
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matter, as the ‘subject’ (iroxeiuevov), receptive of a form—of a 
form, however, not imposed from without, but projected from 
within. Each, lastly, may, be regarded either as a void ‘ sub- 
stratum,’ or as a complex of attributes, according as it is isolated 
or regarded in the realization which it only attains by passing 
into its opposite. 

The crudity in the philosophical digestion of Aristotle, which 
prevented the due fusion of the correlative meanings of ovcia, 
was the notion—our old enemy—that the individual substance, 
as matter, was given by sense, and yet had determinate pro- 
perties. This brings him into collision with his own principle, 
that the matter of sense, as indeterminate, was unknowable. 
The ‘object of sense’ and the ‘individual’ he constantly uses 
as equivalent terms. Yet he could not but see that the mere 
individual, as out of relation, and thus unqualified, afforded no 
beginning for knowledge. Thus when he treats the ‘sensible 
thing’ as constituting such a beginning, he is obliged to explain 
that it is not merely individual, not a simple ‘this’ (70ée), but 
of a kind (rodvde). The general essence, however, which makes 
it a rowvée, and which it must involve in order to be an object 
of knowledge, is given, says Aristotle, in a definite ‘here’ and 
‘now. This individuality of presentation in space and time he 
seems to have considered the differentia of the ‘sensible thing.’ 
It at once constitutes its materiality, and is a determination of 
it. Hence the contradiction between his view of matter, or the 
sensible element, as indeterminate, and his view of it as deter- 
mining, in the sense of individualizing, the thing known. The 
aicOyrdv With him, as the qualified object of knowledge pre 
sented in limits of space and time, thus corresponds to the 
object of intuction, as distinct from sensation, of Kant. 

Presentation in an individual ‘ here’ and ‘now’ is undoubtedly 
the condition of the first objects of knowledge. If, then, it is 
itself sensible, sense must at least be an element in the consti 
tution of intelligent experience. The ‘here’ and ‘now,’ how- 
ever, are not seen, or heard, or handled. As has been pointed 
out, the sensible ‘here’ has, while I write it, become a ‘there,’ 
the sensible ‘now’ a ‘then.’ We may call the sensible ‘heres’ 
and ‘nows’ an indistinguishable succession of points or 
moments, ‘each changing place with that which goes before ; 
but in the very act of naming, z.c., of knowing them, we trans 
mute them. For the flux of points and moments we have 
fixed categories—the ‘here’ and the ‘now’ in general—objects 
of intelligent consciousness. In like manner, the ‘ presentation,’ 
as soon as named, becomes a general attribute of things. As it is 
to the sense, momentary and isolated, it is unnameable, for a 
hame is permanent, and represents a permanence, while it is the 
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negation of permanence, yet not determined by this negation; 
for if so, it would cease to be momentary and individual. 

The ‘ presentation in a here and now,’ to which, according to 
Aristotle, the sensible or material element in knowledge reduces 
itself, is thus a general predicate, expressing a general attribute 
of objects of knowledge. It is a predicate, however, which is 
in perpetual process of self-negation. As the individual neces- 
sarily passes into the universal, so the limitation in space, which 
is but a first (though necessary) envisagement of individuality, 
as a condition of things known effaces itself. It is true that I 
necessarily present to myself all things, which I regard as out- 
ward, as external to and limited by each other, z.e., under the 
form of space; but this very limitation implies a relation of 
each to the other, which constitutes an element of absolute 
continuity, the negative of spatial limitation. If again I am 
necessarily conscious of my own thoughts and feelings as in 
succession to each other, z.e., under the form of time, this of 
itself implies the undivided presence of the thinking self to 
each as an absolute stability in relation to which alone succes- 
sion has any meaning. 

Thus placing ourselves outside the process by which our 
knowledge is developed, we see that its sensuous conditions 
are only knowable under categories which sense itself does not 
supply. But to us, who are within the process, these condi 
tions have a different meaning. They form the element of 
imperfection in our knowledge. In us, as not simply contem- 
plative of animal life in its properties or essence, but ourselves 
animals, knewledge is developed through the action of sensitive 
organs. These, indeed, can of themselves give no knowledge 
apart from the distinguishing and unifying self which makes 
them its vehicle. Except in relation to this self, their ‘ reports’ 
are in the strictest sense unmeaning, for they present things 
either in mere detachment or mere continuity. Yet, as acting 
through them, it is subject to a necessary delusion, the con- 
tinued removal of which, never-ending, still-beginning, gives 
an essential character to human knowledge as at once imper- 
fect, and, through its imperfection, progressive. We learn to 
know things ‘ piecemeal, and inevitably mistake the piece for 
the whole. Each object, as known, is indeed in relation to all 
other things—-the divine «ther which permeates the world is 
also in it,—but the relation is to us at first potential, not actual, 
and must always remain so in proportion to the limitation of 
our knowledge. Its universality, like that of the self of which 
it is the reflex, is thus so far an abstract universality. It is 
not yet all things in one; not yet a centre on which all rela- 
tions of the intelligible world actually converge, any more than 
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the subject in us, though that to which the whole variety of 
the world is relative, is yet actually so determined. As the 
self can only realize its universality through the experience of 
the world, so each substance only gathers to itself the full uni- 
verse of its attributes in the progressive development of know- 
ledge. Yet, through the delusion of sense, each successive 
accretion of attributes is taken for the last. As sin consists in 
the individual’s making his own self his object, not in the pos- 
sible expansion in which it becomes that true will of humanity 
which is also God’s, but under the limitation of momentary appe- 
tite or interest, so intellectual error consists in regarding the 
relations under which, at any given time, an object is presented 
to us, and which, through the limitations of sense, are necessarily 
partial, as the totality of its relations. As, moreover, to one 
looking on the process of moral action from without, evil would 
be ‘inchoate good,’ though it is not so to us who are within 
the process and will the evil, so, although to one looking at 
the development of knowledge from without, error might be 
partial truth, yet it is not so to us who believe it to be 
complete. 

We are now in a position to review the senses in which, 
according to Aristotle, matter attaches to the individual sub- 
stance, and to show their mutual relation in a way which, from 
his point of view, was impossible. The matter, which attaches 
to it as individual, does indeed determine it, but only as a 
matter which ceases to be matter, for, as we have seen, it is 
only the individuality which transforms itself into the uni- 
versal, not one simple or absolute, that belongs to anything 
known. The matter, which consists in a presentation in a par- 
ticular ‘here’ and ‘ now’ is a determination of substance only 
as a mode of the individuality just described, and ‘sublates’ 
itself in the same way. Finally, the matter, which attaches to 
it as a supposed object of sensuous perception, unknowable 
because indeterminate itself, can only be described by its rela- 
tion to the knowable as that which makes knowledge imper- 
fect. Thus matter has really the same meaning throughout. 
It is in itself the indeterminate and unknowable, which be- 
comes determinate and knowable either as passing into the 
formed, or as the chaos of ignorance which for us surrounds 
each spot of dry land won to the orderly world of intelligence, 
but of which the shore is evermore receding. 

It is as the element of imperfection that ‘matter’ appears in 
the Aristotelian definition of the form or essence as the proper 
object of knowledge. This, he says, is ‘substance without 
mnatter’ (ovoia dvev vAns). It would be easy to show, taking our 
account of matter from Aristotle himself, that this definition 
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involved acontradiction interms. If, as he says, the individual 
is the sensible, and the sensible is ‘in matter, that which js 
without matter cannot be individual, and as substance is neces- 
sarily individual, cannot be substance. In his definition of the 
essence, however, or thing so known, Aristotle attains the true 
view of matter, as simply the negation of the knowable. We 
have previously seen that the minimum of knowledge, which 
can form a beginning of conscious experience, may be expressed 
as the judgment ‘something is. Here, in the first place, we 
have an individual substance, as subject of the judgment. As 
merely individual, however, it is indeterminate matter, and 
unknowable. In the act of knowing it, we universalize it. We 
predicate ‘being’ of it, which means that we fix it as an object 
to the self, and in virtue of this relation it has a universal ele- 
ment by which it may become related to other things. In 
other words, in knowing it, we strip it of its mere individuality 
or matter, and substitute for this an intelligible individuality 
formed by its relations, which involve a universal. Thus, 
because individual, it is still ovcia, but because intelligibly 
individual, or as the subject of general attributes, it is without 
matter. The attributes of the thing, however, or the relations 
which constitute them, are still not actually known. To know 
the thing at all—to know that 7 is there—we must indivi- 
dualize it as the subject of infinite relations ; but these are still 
to us potential, not actual. Thus though as known to a certain 
extent, itis ‘ without matter,’ yet as girt with an infinite margin 
of indeterminate darkness, it ‘is still deep in matter. In other 
WwW ords, every form relatively to the unknown, or less known, is 
an otela dvev bAns; relatively to what will ultimately be known, 
or the higher form, it is pera bAns. 

It is as thus conceived of—as individual substance, yet indi- 
vidual only as the subject of general attributes—that the formal 
essence takes the place in the Aristotelian system, which the 
idea, as a mere universal, or as a class without individuals con- 
stituting it, held in the Platonic. It is at once the object of 
knowledge and the real thing. The philosophical advance in 
volved in this substitution will become clearer after considera- 
tion of another pair of correlative terms, the application of which 
is the most purely original contribution of Aristotle to philo- 
sophy. These are the ‘ potential’ and the ‘actual,’ of which we 
have already availed ourselves by anticipation in exposition of 
his view. 

The terms divapes and évépyea, as used by Aristotle, are only 
to be understood in the strictest relativity to each other. The 
Sivayis is to the évépyea, for instance, as the shapen block to 
the finished statue. The shapen block in turn, would itself be 
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an ‘actuality’ relatively to the unshapen, which again would 
be one relatively to its constituent elements. The ‘ potentiality,’ 
as such, is indeterminate. The sculptor’s block is relatively to 
the statue indeterminate, for it may be fashioned to the likeness 
of this man or that. As compared with the rock, on the other 
hand, from which it was hewn, it is itself determinate. This 
conception of the ‘ potentiality’ Aristotle distinctly identifies 
with that of matter, which thus becomes relative in the same 
sense. If we can find a dvvayis, which is so absolutely, 2.<., 
which is not an évépyea relatively to anything more simple, 
this is the zpérn vAn. A box, though made of wood, is not 
simply wood, but a ‘form’ of wood. It is not wood, but 
wood-en. The wood again, though formed, to use Aristotle’s 
language, of constituent elements of earth, is not simply earth, 
but earth-en. The earth in turn may perhaps be resolved into 
something else. When in the backward process we come to 
that which we cannot describe as a form of something else, or 
as the something else, with the addition en (Gracé wov), then 
we have a ‘primary matter, a potentiality which is merely so, 
a substance which cannot be a predicate. 

The account of the form or essence, then, as a ‘ substance de- 
materialized,’ may be replaced by an account of it as a ‘ poten- 
tiality actualized.’ The former account was compatible with 
the supposition, in which indeed it originated, that the form was 
arrived at by abstraction, that the matter was something posi- 
tive to be stripped off it, like the coatings from an onion. The 
‘potentiality, however, is nothing apart from that which it 
becomes. Thus the ‘sensible’ is nothing by itself, but deter- 
mined as Being, 2.c., as an object to a thinking subject, it is the 
primary diévayis of which all knowledge and reality is the gra- 
dual actualization. This actualization is not a process of abs- 
traction but of addition. As whatever is predicable of the wood 
of which the box is made, is predicable also of the boat itself 
with much more besides, so the process of thought, as a process 
from a Svvapes to an évépyea, and from this again as dvvapis to 
another évépyea, is one from the less to the more determinate 
idea, from the minimum of comprehension to the maximum. 

An application of this doctrine might have saved the Aristo- 
telian philosophy from the notion, which the scholastic logic 
derived from it, and which has received its final elaboration in 
the ‘quantification of the predicate,’ that thought has to do 
with ‘wholes of extension.’ It is only as such a ‘ whole,’ that 
the universal is opposed to the cause, according to the common 
saying that the ancient philosophy was a search for universals, 
while modern science is a search for causes. With Aristotle, as 
a true follower of Socrates, science is a search for ‘ middle 
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terms,’ or definitions. Now it is quite true that according to 
the theory of ‘ Induction and Syllogism’ the pécov is a mean of 
extension, and though, in the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle ap- 
parently seeks to adapt the syllogism to a different conception 
of the mean, it will not really fit any other. The ‘ universals’ 
to which such a theory leads, as predicable only in identical 
propositions, are no doubt opposed in the strictest sense to the 
‘causes’ for which modern science seeks. The pécov, however, 
is that by which a thing is defined, 7.e., according to Aristotle, 
it is the essence or form of the thing. Whatever elevation, then, 
the conception of the essence has received by its identification 
with the évépyea, accrues also to the conception of science as a 
search for middle terms. In the simplest act of knowledge, a 
sensation, which is in itself a mere potentiality, becomes actual 
through being determined as an object to the thinking self. 
The fact of its being such an object is as yet the only one by 
which it can be defined. It is its sole condition, or, in Aristo- 
telian language, its formal cause. It is also the ‘mean’ by 
which this one known thing may be connected with others. 
The mean, however, is not more abstract than the sensation 
itself, for something can be predicated of it, while nothing can 
be predicated of the sensation. Our further knowledge of the 
phenomenon is a progress at once to ‘forms’ more free from 
matter, z.c., which we know more about, to more complex ‘ actu- 
alities, and to ‘means’ by which it may be connected with a 
greater number of other phenomena. Each successive concep- 
tion of it isa ‘ potentiality’ relative to that which further know- 
ledge brings, because it involves a smaller sum of conditions. 
When the full sum of its conditions is arrived at, we have the 
phenomenon in its most complete actuality, the tota essentia or 
formal cause of it. But we havealso the péoov by which it may 
be held together in thought with the greatest number of other 
phenomena, which depend more or less on the same conditions. 
The sum of the conditions of the phenomenal motion of the sun, 
for instance, involves the relation of that motion to other celes- 
tial appearances. If then the scientific search for the cause of 
a thing is equivalent to a search for the sum of its conditions, 
the Aristotelian search for the universal, not as a bare unity, 
but as an ‘all-in-one,’ as a middle-term, which is the most de- 
terminate essence because related to the greatest number of 
other essences—in which accordingly the greatest extension and 
greatest comprehension meet—follows the same track. 

So far as Aristotle maintains himself at the level of this con- 
ception, which it must be confessed he does but fitfully, he 
remedies the fault which Bacon noted in the ancient logic far 
more philosophically than Bacon himself. The fault was that 
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it flew off at once from the senses to the ‘axiomata maxime 
generalia,’ instead of ascending to them ‘sensim et gradatim,’ 
through the ‘media axiomata.’ Of this objection, it is to be 
noticed, in the first place, that it falsely supposes mere sense to 
give a basis or starting-point for intellectual progress; and, 
secondly, that the ‘axiomata maxime generalia, to which the 
ancient philosophy flew off, only most general because most 
empty, were really those nearest the sense as being first arrived 
at and least determinate. Bacon was still sufficiently under 
the dominion of scholasticism to regard thought as that process 
of abstraction of which the goal is the pure attribute of Being, 
involved in every act of judgment. His objection to the ancient 
philosophy was that it got to this by a jump instead of ‘sensim 
et gradatim.’ If the office of metaphysic, however, is to unflesh 
the skeleton on which the accretions of our actual knowledge 
have been gradually gathered, it is its greatest merit to detach 
that member first on which the rest of the framework is con- 
structed. If the ancient philosophy, therefore, flew off at once 
from ‘sensible things’ to pure Being, it did that which every 
true philosophy must do. Its defect was that, regarding this 
Being as a dead element in things instead of as the first ‘ objec- 
tification’ in which an active principle of thought becomes con- 
scious of itself, it was unable to conceive a process by which 
this empty form or mere potentiality is actually determined 
‘sensim et gradatim’ to a complexity adequate to the fulness 
of the real world. Thus, when Plato, soaring in the higher 
region of his philosophy, has carried us to the conception of an 
ultimate idea, the creative source of beauty, truth, and good- 
ness, the beginning and end of all things, we find no realization 
of the conception. If we look for an account of a process by 
which the Divine Spirit, emptied of its fulness, evermore refills 
the shell of Being, which is Itself as beginning, up to the mea- 
sure of the intelligible universe, which is Itself as end, we soon 
find ourselves cheated of our hope, and ‘drop astounded’ to the 
level of logical abstraction, which takes the determinate world 
as the beginning of its process, and reaches ‘ pure Being’ at the 
end. When, as in its later Alexandrian stage, Platonism be- 
came a religion, this defect in its logic appeared as a limitation 
on the spiritual life of man. It is not a mere paradox to say 
that its antagonism to Christianity was the reflex of its meta- 
physical insufficiency. The philosopher could not accept the 
idea of a God, who realized himself in the particularities of 
nature and man’s moral life. God, as the idéa idewv, was not the 
negation of all particularity, determined by this negative relation, 
but the indeterminate residuum which remains after abstraction 
of all that constitutes the world of experience. From this 
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world, therefore, the soul must dream that it detached itself, if 
it would attain the ‘ecstasy’ in which alone it could approach 
Him. The same false notion of God’s relation to the world, 
whether conscious or not of its philosophical source, has ap 
peared as Manicheism, asceticism, and under other forms in 
the religious life of Christendom. In the East it presents itself 
in the religion of annihilation—Buddhism. It reappears in 
those of our own day, who, from a metaphysical misapprehen- 
sion, would efface all definite predicates from the language of 
religion, and reduce it to a prolonged monotonous sigh; who 
lift their eyes upward, but they know not whither; who are 
thrilled with an awe, but are forbidden by their philosophy to 
say of whom. Like the pilgrim who seeks ‘in Golgotha Him 
dead who lives in Heaven,’ they fancy the Divine to be in the 
grave of a universal, from which all the life of particularity is 
withdrawn. They do not see that in the relation of their own 
self to the world of experience—as distinct from it, yet realized 
in it, as the unity of the world’s manifold—they have the 
counterpart of God’s relation to the world, as determining Him- 
self in it, yet unbounded by the determinations, because in 
their totality they are Himself. That the counterpart differs 
from the original, as that which is in process of development 
from the eternal completeness which it presupposes, is indeed 
a ground of rational humility, but not of a forced suspense of 
reason, in the religious approach of man to God. 

For the false dualism, which we have noticed, the Aristotelian 
formulz go far to provide a substitute. The world of know- 
ledge is a series of forms, each a potentiality and involved in 
matter on one side, an actuality and clear of matter on the 
other. Each again is at once individual and universal, a sub- 
stance generalized by its attributes. The primary form in the 
series is the simple conception of Being, or the judgment ‘ some- 
thing is.’ Every act of conscious sense in a man is the dvvaps 
relative to this évépyea, the matter relative to this form. It, 
on the other hand, is a potentiality or matter relatively to every 
other object of knowledge. As the thing first known is brought 
into new relations, it becomes a more determinate form, a more 
complex actuality, but each such successive judgment is but a 
gradual qualification of the first. The zpéry tAy of Being, the 
primary subject, is present when the predicate expresses the 
most complex universe of attributes as much as when it ex- 
presses the simplest. It is the thread on which all hang, for it 
is the expression of the activity of thought which creates them 
all. It is the expression of it, however, in its lowest ‘ potency. 
As, according to the Hegelian dictum, God without the world 
would be no God, so the ‘ pure thought,’ of which pure Being is 
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the reflex, as thought about nothing is no thought. Like the 
abstract idea of Plato, it may be a beginning, but it is a begin- 
ning from which, as abstract or taken by itself, nothing can 
originate. It is only because, just as the principle of life is 
said to be complete in the least particle of the living body, so 
the thinking self, the divine subject, is present in the primary 
judgment ‘something is,’ and from it projects an opposite, 
‘something else is, which becomes a determination of the first, 
that pure Being, instead of being dead matter, is a ‘ principle of 
motion, instead of mere substance a creative subject. As the 
man is said to be the series of his acts, so that the first of these 
contains all in germ, because an outcome of the will of which 
the whole series is the realization ; so the simplest form of the 
intelligible world, taken not in abstraction but as a determina- 
tion of a subject, is not a beginning merely, but a beginning 
which is potentially the end. For intercourse with such a self- 
realizing spirit there is no need of ‘ecstasy,’ for its realization 
is the world of our experience, as a series of ‘forms without 
matter, ze. as known in the totality which is its truth, and 
though distinct from its realization, it is so only as a man is 
distinct from his acts. 

In the latter statements, it must be confessed that we are going 
far beyond our record as expounders of Aristotle. We are so 
combining his isolated formule as to extract a meaning from 
them which he did not extract himself. It is just from his 
failure to recognise the identity of the ‘ Being as Being, which 
is the object of his ‘ first philosophy,’ with thought as thought, 
that his shortcomings arise. He did not clearly see that Being, 
as the matter or subject (izoxeiwevov) which is involved in all 
predication, and to which the whole intelligible world is related 
as attribute, was the indeterminate thinking self, which becomes 
determinate speculatively in actual knowledge, as it does prac- 
tically in the moral life. When he speaks of thought (vods) as 
‘potentially all things,’ he is really placing it in the same rela- 
tion to the world which is held by substance or Being as the 
primary matter or ultimate subject. But the identity of the 
two conceptions is not explicitly noticed by him. His psycho- 
logy, like his logic, remains to a great extent apart from his 
metaphysics, and the clearest lights of the one are scarcely ever 
thrown on the other. 

The conception of potentiality and actualization, as correlative, 
is the basis of the Aristotelian psychology, which anticipates 
most that is of permanent value in the philosophy of Locke 
and Berkeley. In his distinction between the objects appro- 
priate to the several senses (i8ia aic@yrd),—and those given in 
the intelligent consciousness of all (kowa aicOnrd), he anticipates 
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the secondary and primary qualities of Locke. In maintaining 
that the ‘sensible thing’ was simply the sensation as actual, 
he avoided the error which Berkeley had to correct in Locke, 
Whatever Berkeley, again, had to say on the necessity of a com- 
bination of present with the images of past sensations in order 
to the apprehension of an outward thing, is anticipated in the 
Aristotelian theory of imagination (davracia). Aristotle, how- 
ever, was quite aware of the distinction between sensation and 
the intelligent consciousness of a sensation, which Locke prac- 
tically ignored, and insists that a ‘unity’ must exist in the 
soul, apart from the several senses, to combine in things the 
properties which are given by them in mere detachment, and 
therefore not as properties of a thing at all. On the nature of 
this unity he expresses himself very vaguely. He does not 
speak of it explicitly as giving a ‘thing’ of which the xowd 
aio@yrd are the necessary properties, nor does he distinctly 
call it thought or reason (vots). He saw that every act of judg- 
ment, because an act of synthesis, implies the presence of 
thought, but he did not clearly see that a ‘synthetical apper- 
ception’ was involved in the simplest act of intelligent con- 
sciousness. Here again his vision was obscured by a false 
notion of matter. Thought he held to be properly ‘ unmixed 
with matter, and therefore incapable of affection from without. 
Sensuous perception, on the other hand, was involved in matter. 
It implied at once material limits in the object perceived, and 
an impression on an organ, which, to be capable of impression, 
must be material. His way out of the difficulty was to speak of 
thought as of two kinds, ‘ active’ and ‘ passive,’ related to each 
other as actuality and potentiality. As it exists in us, it is 
passive ; it is immanent in the affections of our several organs, 
and realized through them. Properly, however, it is active, 
not receptive of impressions, but exclusive of them, and itself crea- 
tive. This is an explanation which in itself explains nothing. If 
thought is essentially impassive, to say that there is such a thing 
as passive thought is simply a re-statement of the difficulty. 
Thought is that which is complete in itself, indivisible, abso- 
lutely continuous: its action is unaccountable on any other 
supposition. Matter is the opposite of this. How, then, can 
thought be present in the reception of impressions, which 
imply that both agent and patient are material? Such is the 
Aristotelian difficulty. Now it is clear that our first conscious- 
ness, the beginning of our experience, is not in itself a con- 
sciousness of an ‘impression.’ The impression on a sensitive 
organ is a mode by which we explain it, and, like every expla- 
nation, involves a metaphor; for if the object to be explained 
were the same as that employed to explain it, there would be 
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no explanation. It is a metaphor taken from an object of 
which sensation gives no knowledge, for the outward thing, 
without which there can be no ‘ impression,’ cannot, as Berkeley 
showed, be apprehended by sense at all. The metaphor of im- 
pression by an outward thing is thus a mode under which we 
know or think of that which, as supposed to precede all know- 
ledge, cannot in itself be known. It is a mode, moreover, which 
carries with it its own negation, for an outward thing, as merely 
outward, could not be a qualifying element in our consciousness. 
It is a matter which, in being known, ceases to be a matter; or, 
as Aristotle expresses it, ‘it is the form without the matter that 
is in the soul.’ When we describe our knowledge, therefore, as 
dependent on matter, because developed through sensuous im- 
pressions, all that we really do is to describe it as beginning 
with what is actually nothing, as becoming what it is not,—in 
short, as progressive. The difficulty of conceiving the vois, as 
the immaterial, to be affected by matter in our sensuous expe- 
rience, is simply the difficulty of conceiving that which is com- 
plete in itself as in process of development, or, in Aristotelian 
language, as a Sivayts becoming actual. The general idea must 
be immanent in the ‘simple apprehension,’ or it could not be 
got out of it, yet the simple apprehension seems to precede it. 
In the history of our intellectual life, as we look back upon it, 
our earlier conceptions are only explicable by later ones ; they 
presuppose them, yet in our conscious experience have preceded 
them. Thus the ‘ passive reason,’ or reason as developed in us, 
presupposes an ‘active reason’ as the condition of its develop- 
ment. Yet no less does the ‘active’ presuppose the passive, 
without which it would be force without matter, thought with 
nothing to think about. The évépye in abstraction from the 
dtvayis is as unreal as the Svvayss in abstraction from the évéepyeva. 
This conception of the ultimate actuality as immanent in 
every potential stage that precedes it, of the form as in the 
matter, is as necessary to a theory of animal life as to a theory 
of reason. Aristotle describes life as the actuality of an organic 
body, which, as body, has life only potentially. Take the body 
as a collection of separate members, each merely external to the 
other, and it has no life at all. It is only so far as they are not 
merely outside each other, but are pervaded by a breath of life, 
which is not in one to the exclusion of another, that they form 
a living body at all. So our sensuous impressions, as strictly 
material or detached from each other, are no potentiality of 
reason at all. They are only so in virtue of the pervading 
presence of thought in each; or, in Aristotelian terms, the ‘ pas- 
sive thought,’ as merely such, is no potentiality of the ‘ active, 
but only so far as it is active in every moment of its passivity. 
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We are here saying for Aristotle, however, what he did not 
say for himself. The notion that matter was a fixed and 
absolute element in things, instead of an imperfection in know- 
ledge, evermore removing itself, as it introduces contradictions 
into his doctrine of the formal essence, so prevents him from 
reconciling the opposition between the two aspects of thought. 
Whether it was himself or an Alexandrian editor that applied 
to them the formula of the évépyea and divas, it is certain that 
the application is merely suggested, not carried out. The void 
between them remains unfilled. His highest utterance on the 
subject is that ‘thought is a form of forms, as sensuous per- 
ception is a form of sensible things; 7¢., Thought is the unity 
to which all objects of knowledge are relative, as our conscious- 
ness of outward things is a unity to which those things are 
relative. The objects of thought, he proceeds, are involved in 
‘sensible forms,’ @e¢., in sensible things as known. Such a 
statement is in itself ambiguous. It may be taken as equivalent 
either to the ‘nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu,’ or to 
the ‘nihil in sensu quod non prius in intellectu’ Neither 
maxim by itself would adequately express its meaning. Know- 
ledge in its actuality or completeness is, according to Aristotle, 
essentially prior to knowledge as potentiality or in the making. 
As conveyed through the senses, it is of the latter kind; and 
thus the ‘ cogitabilia,’ though in the sensible things, are prior to 
them; thus ‘nihil in sensu quod non prius in intellectu.” 
But in the order of our experience, he says, knowledge through 
the senses comes first; accordingly, ‘nihil in intellectu quod 
non prius in sensu.’ Yet this is knowledge only so far as 
the vonrdv is 7 the aioOyrov, The ‘form, under which alone 
we can know the simplest thing as distinct from another, is 
given by the same unifying and distinguishing self, of which 
the whole series of forms is the realization. Thus (though this 
is a result at which Aristotle never clearly arrived himself) the 
world is not composed of two opposite sets of things, the sensible 
and intelligible, the material and ideal. There is but one real 
world, the intelligible, which, however, is an actuality, of which 
to us sense is the potentiality. The thought, which pervades it, 
on its potential side is ‘ passive,’ on its actual ‘creative.’ 

It should follow from this that a knowledge of the divine 
and eternal is not to be attained by turning away from the 
world of experience, but by understanding it. The ‘ dualism,’ 
however, from which Aristotle only escapes fitfully in his theory 
of Reason, as developed in us, overmasters him more completely 
in his theory of Reason as divine. With him, as with Plato, 
the Divine Reason is related to the world as that which is 
unmoved itself, but a source of motion is related to that which 
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it moves. When they spoke of the motion of the world, they 
probably had before them chiefly the motions which are the 
object of what, with them, was the highest of sciences— 
astronomy. The conception, however, admits of a far wider 
application. Through all the compass of its notes, ‘till the 
diapason closes full in man,’ the world is essentially in process. 
It is constantly becoming something which in itself it as yet is 
not. Now, with Aristotle everything that moves is, as such, 
a potentiality of that which it is not actually. The moving 
world, therefore, though in each stage an actuality relatively to 
the stage that preceded, is for the same reason for ever a 
potentiality in relation to one which is to follow. The end, or 
‘final cause’ of its motion, is also its source or efficient; for a 
process of actualization presupposes a complete actuality, which 
is at once its beginning and its end. Such an actuality in 
relation to the moving world is God—a source of motion, but 
immovable himself. He is the eternal living Being, whose life 
is absolutely continuous, in whom is no variableness nor shadow 
of turning. As thus complete, He is the absolute good to which 
the whole creation moves. Such attributes are not to be found 
in anything material, for all matter must have something out- 
side it which is not itself; nor in the highest forms of human 
action or production, which all involve a gradual realization of 
an end not yet attained. They are only to be found in pure 
‘contemplation’ (@ewpia), in that action of thought where it is its 
own object ; and where, accordingly, it has no void to fill, but 
is self-contained and its own fulness. In those moments of our 
own experience, when our whole intellectual self, instead of 
slowly realizing itself under painful conditions of sense and 
matter, seems to be before us at once, we have the faint image 
of the joy of the divine self-sufficiency. 

We have not here in the slightest degree gone beyond 
Aristotle’s own statements. We seem to have before us the 
Platonic idea of good, with new formule for expressing its 
activity and relation to the world. At first sight these formulz 
seem to be greatly in advance of the Platonic, and to present 
the Deity as the fulness of the world instead of its emptiness, 
as immanent in it, yet distinct from it, as a man from his acts. 
The Divine reason, says Aristotle, moves the world as an object 
of ‘intellectual desire.’ Now, as such desire implies a complete 
reciprocity between the subject and object of it, this properly 
conveys the idea that God is in the world, ‘desiring’ his own 
realization, and that this desire underlies its process of develop- 
ment. This idea, however, if it once appears, is in no way 
carried out by Aristotle. Having apparently idealized the 
world as a series of the ‘thoughts of God, which we may think 
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after him, and of which each is in necessary relation to, and 
qualified by all the rest, he cannot sustain himself at this con- 
ception, but habitually treats the world as subject to conditions, 
which have a reality other than as objects of thought, and so 
cease to form an organic whole, which is the negation of each 
in particular. Thus limitation in space, instead of being a 
mode under which things are thought of, and which, when 
thought out, effaces itself, is to him a fixed property of the real 
world, which of necessity excludes from it the indivisible God. 
So in a region of more practical importance, the moral action of 
man, as prompted by an unsatisfied desire, which implies some- 
thing outside of, and as vet unappropriated by the subject, is, 
according to Aristotle, exclusive of the divine. Here again the 
externality effaces itself when thought of. However absolute 
it may seem to the subject of the desire at the time, we know 
that an object of desire which a man does not take into himself 
is no such object; that his character makes it what it is to him, 
while it on the other hand is an element in the formation of his 
character. The whole moral life is, in fact, a process in which, 
though it be sometimes like a stream that seems to run back- 
ward, man, as an unrealized self, is constantly fusing the skirts 
of the alien matter that surrounds him, and fashioning the 
world of his desires to a universe adequate to himself. 

To the individual man, no doubt, the absoluteness of his 
limitations never wholly vanishes. The dream that it can do so 
is the frenzy of philosophy, and its practical effect may be seen 
in the immoral heresies of early Christendom, which were mostly 
crude attempts to realize in action ideas which for us have only 
a regulative and anticipatory truth. To us who in virtue of our 
animal properties are limited stages in the world’s process, the 
process cannot be complete in the stages; the whole can never 
be fully seen in the part. Yet if we were simply thus limited, 
we could never raise a question about our limitation. We 
should be as incapable of error as of true knowledge, of sin as 
of moral perfection, if we could not place ourselves outside our 
sensations and distinguish ourselves from our desires. As it is, 
there is that in us which is the negation of each of our acts, yet 
relative to each of them, and making them what they are. In 
virtue of this presence, and not otherwise, can we conceive of a 
God who is in the world but not of it ; the ‘causa immanens’ of 
each stage in its development, yet not interchangeable with 
any; realizing himself in its totality, yet prior to it as that 
without which it would not be a whole at all. If God cannot 
be described but by negatives, neither can the self within us ; 
and if we can yet gradually come to know ourself through the 
acts of which it is the negative, so far may we come to know 
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(iod through the works which are his, though not himself. If 
in any true sense man can commune with the spirit within him, 
in the same he may approach God as one who, according to the 
highest Christian idea, ‘liveth in him.’ Man, however, is slow 
to recognise the divinity that is within himself, in his relation 
to the world. He will find the spiritual somewhere, but cannot 
believe that it is the natural rightly understood. What is under 
his feet and between his hands is too cheap and trivial to be the 
mask of eternal beauty. But half aware of the blindness of 
sense which he confesses, he fancies that it shows him the every- 
day world, from which he must turn away if he would attain 
true vision. If a prophet tell him to do some great thing, he 
will obey. He will draw up ‘ideal truth’ from the deep, or 
bring it down from heaven, but cannot believe that it is within 
andaround him. Stretching out his hands to an unknown God, 
he heeds not the God in whom he lives and moves and has his 
being. He cries for a revelation of Him, yet will not be per- 
suaded that His hiding-place is the intelligible world, and that 
He is incarnate in the Son of Man, who through the com- 
municated strength of thought is Lord also of that world. 

With Aristotle, as the creative reason is at once before and after 
the development of the passive reason in us, its beginning and 
its end, so God is at once the ‘prime mover’ of the world and 
the end to which it moves. But as the rigid limits of matter, in 
which, according to him, every act of ‘ passive’ thought is bound, 
prevent him from conceiving of the creative thought as present 
in its development, so his conception of the world of nature and 
man’s affairs as subject to limitations, not transient, but fixed 
and final, prevents his thinking of God as immanent in it. God 
with him, as ywpiords, is not merely distinct from the world, but 
virtually out of relation to it ; not the perfect actuality of which 
the world is the S%vayis, but an actuality absolutely dvev 
duvvdpews. His own conception of substance might have shown 
him a more excellent way, for substance, as we have seen, is 
xepurrés, as individual and separate from all things else, yet 
known through relations which are the negative of this mere 
individuality. This conception, however, he never works out. 
God with him is a mere ‘ first cause, not a ‘causa immanens,’ 
and it inevitably follows, if the divine presence is not found in 
each link of the chain of ‘secondary causes, that it is worth 
little when found at their ever-receding end. He dwells apart, 
‘thinking on thought, contemplating ‘necessary matter, and 
our world, as ‘ contingent,’ is excluded from his regard. 

_ Itis in this unfused antithesis of the ‘necessary’ and the ‘ con- 
tingent’ that the Aristotelian dualism is most conspicuous. 
Like the ‘world of opinion’ and the ‘ world of true knowledge’ 
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with Plato, the ‘necessary’ and the ‘contingent’ with Aristotle 
are opposed not as the perfectly and imperfectly known, but as 
distinct sets of things. In his own language, everything ‘ that 
has matter’ is contingent. Taking matter in the sense which 
we have shown may be elicited from Aristotle himself, as the 
unknown, no statement could be truer. Our conception of that 
of which the relations are only partially known, must constantly 
vary with the discovery of new ones. Thus, ‘ physical necessity’ 
is never absolute, not, however, because it is doubtful whether 
what happens now—for instance, the phenomenon of sunrise— 
will continue to happen, but because we can never know 
exactly what it is that happens now, since it may depend on 
conditions which cannot be fully ascertained. Mathematical 
necessity is only more absolute because it makes hypothetical 
abstraction of certain conditions which are fully known. The 
straight line, for instance, can be fully known, because it is the 
abstraction of that property of limitation in space without 
which there can be no knowledge of things as outward at all. 
Of every new case with which the geometrician deals the con- 
ditions can be fully known, because constructed by himself. 
Once let the conditions of a physical phenomenon be known 
with the same completeness, which in the nature of the case they 
cannot be by us, and it in like manner becomes necessary with 
the necessity of thought. That there is a necessary connexion 
in nature, if once it can be discovered, all science supposes. 
But for such a supposition it would never have opposed the 
‘propter hoe’ to the ‘ post hoc.’ It would still be pursuing the 
éraywyy 5a ravrov, still endeavouring to show that, because A 
always has followed the complete phenomenon B, it probably 
always will, instead of to ascertain by elaborate analysis of B 
what it is in it with which A is in a single instance connected. 

According to Aristotle, however, who regarded matter (except 
in his better moments) as a fixed property in things, in virtue 
of which everything has a world outside itself, and may become 
that which it is not, nature and human life, moral as well as 
animal, being essentially ‘in matter, are essentially ‘ contin- 
gent.’ ‘ Pure thought, on the other hand, as self-contained, 
has nothing outside it. It is its own object, and its object is 
therefore ‘necessary.’ If the question is raised, however, What 
such an object is ? an answer is from the Aristotelian point of 
view impossible, for all things that we know, as incomplete, 
and therefore, according to him, ‘contingent matter, are ex- 
cluded. He endeavours, indeed, sometimes to find an adequate 
object in the exact sciences. Now, the exactness of a science, 
according to his own statement, is in exact proportion to the 
simplicity of its elements. Arithmetic, he says, is more exact 
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than geometry, because it assumes a single element, the monad, 
while geometry assumes a double one, ‘ the monad having posi- 
tion.” Thus the highest thought with Aristotle—the thought of 
God, and of the philosopher in his moments of divine abstrac- 
tion—is either thought about nothing, or thought about the 
barest and emptiest of sciences. We are here again on the 
track which leads to a ‘religion of annihilation.’ 

This may seem a strange result to follow logically from the 
doctrine of the ‘most practical of philosophers, and, as we 
we have seen, it is only the result of a dilemma in his philo- 
sophy, the way of escape from which he himself indicated, but 
did not pursue. The development of civil life in Greece pre- 
vented it from taking practical effect there as it did in the East, 
but we may observe its operation in Aristotle’s exaltation of the 
‘contemplative’ above the ‘ practical’ life, the fitting accom- 
paniment of the contemporary political decadence. The ground 
of this exaltation is, that while in moral action the subject has 
always something outside itself, to which the action is related 
as a process of appropriation, in contemplation the subject is 
self-contained. Its action is consequently continuous, while 
that of the moral life is ever failing for weariness. Pleasure is 
the reflex of activity. Thus, while the pleasure which accom- 
panies contemplation is continuous, that of moral action implies 
a previous and a sequent pain. One is ‘ for ever panting and 
for ever young ;’ the other 

‘ Leaves the heart high, sorrowful, and cloy’d, 
The burning forehead, and the parchéd tongue.’ 


Now, if with Aristotle the object of the philosopher’s contem- 
plation were the world as a manifestation of spirit, and thus 
‘another himself, there would be truth in this view. It would 
express that anticipatory assimilation of the world as spiritual 
which is the privilege of the philosopher, and which he shares 
with the poet and the saint. As the poet, traversing the world 
of sense, which he spiritualizes by the aid of forms of beauty, 
finds himself ever at home, yet never in the same place, so the 
philosopher, while he ascends the courts of the intelligible 
world, is conscious of a presence which is always his own, yet 
always fresh, always lightened with the smile of a divine and 
eternal youth. Everything is new to him, yet nothing strange. 
The results of art and science, of religion and law, are all to 
him ‘ workings of one mind, features of the same face ;’ yet are 
the workings and the features infinite. No longer a servant, 
but a son, he rules as over his own house. In it he moves 
freely and with that confidence which comes of freedom. Such 
freedom and confidence, indeed, if divorced, as the Aristotelian 
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doctrine divorced them, from the moral life, become a ridiculous 
conceit, fit for ‘the budge doctors of the Stoic fur, and are 
justly met with the reminder that 


‘There was never yet philosopher 
Who could endure the toothache patiently, 
Howe’er he may have writ the style of Gods, 
And made a push at chance and sufferance.’ 


In their proper correlation to the moral life, however, as giving 
fruition beforehand of that of whieh the moral life is the gradual 
realization, they have the weakness, indeed, which belongs to 
all ideas not actualized, to all forms not filled up; yet are they 
not like faith without works, dead, but like faith as the Christian 
knows it, a permanent source of unhasting activity. 
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The English Pulpit. 


Art. V.—1. Sermons of English Divines.  V. Y. 
2. Mediceval Preachers. By the Rev. J. Mason NEALE. 
1856. 
3. Post-Mediceval Preachers. By S. Barinc-GouLp, M.A. 
Rivingtons, 1865. 


THE English, since the Reformation, take it for all in all, 
may be called emphatically a‘sermon-loving’ people. We say 
this in full hearing of the loud and impatient outcry that is 
constantly rising from our intelligent coteries and from our 
public press in denunciation of the dulness of Sunday dis- 
courses ; in face of the stupendous manufacture of platitudes 
which Dean Ramsay’s estimate of our four million annual 
homilies has statistically made evident. We complain of ser- 
mons, but, on the whole, we, the public generally and collec- 
tively, like them, and have always liked them, since we were 
a Protestant community. Our library shelves and our pub- 
lishers’ circulars, and the assertion of that cautious literary his- 
torian Hallam, prove the fact one way ; our crowded churches 
and our constant church-building go far to prove it the other 
way ; for though it is true that to go to church at all involves 
the necessity of hearing a sermon, as our present church services 
are constituted, and even those who dislike the preaching might 
not be prepared to give up the prayers, yet we doubt whether 
aremedy might not be found if the grumblers were not after 
all half-hearted in their complaints, or if the proportion of those 
who go in very great measure for the sermon’s sake, were not 
the most considerable in almost every congregation. Why it 
is—when we know so well, as soon as we hear the text, all 
the points that a preacher is going to bring before us—when 
we can turn to so many volumes of printed discourses far better 
in all probability than the one we are going to hear,—why it 
is that we should not only tolerate, but on the whole desire, 
the weekly homily delivered in its viva voce form,—it might be 
difficult to explain; but so it is, although unquestionably the 
thoughtful hearers of our day no longer find the sermon the 
stimulating food it used to be, when the attention of the highest 
intellects in the land was concentrated on sectarian strife and 
dogmas, and when every echo of the strife was suggestive ; and 
although no doubt its real stronghold is to be found among 
that respectable but borné ‘ middle class,’ whose mingled cre- 
dulity and intolerance—with all respect for their better qualities 
—is really, we must fear, one of the causes which keeps down 
the calibre of the modern sermon to an inferior range of intel- 
ligence and reflection. 
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To the modern complaints, and to their possible remedies, we 
shall find occasion presently to advert. Our object at the out- 
set of our article is to trace the rise of the venerable ‘ institution’ 
which still, with more or less of dignity, retains its footing 
among us, and then to indicate some of the types and fashions 
it has at different times assumed. 

It is to the combination of customary respect with living 
interest and desire, that the British Protestant sermon owes the 
important position it has occupied from generation to genera- 
tion in the national existence. The Church of the Reformation 
is not, like the Church of Rome, a body complete in itself, 
crystallized into a form of polity and dogma which marks it off 
distinctly from the world, and subjects its utterances, doctrinal 
and practical, exclusively to its own traditions. The Church of 
the Reformation, on whatever grounds its members may please 
themselves with asserting the authority of their governing body 
to rest, is bound up as a polity with the State, and as a society 
with the world around it. Hence it has always felt the influ- 
ences which the State and society for the time being have ex- 
perienced ; and the salient features, moral and intellectual, of 
each successive period of the busy history of our land, will to 
the curious inquirer be found faithfully reflected in contemporary 
ecclesiastical teaching. Nay more, we may invert the order of 
observation, and look first to the mirror for the image that 
stands before it ; verifying for ourselves the remark of Coleridge, 
that ‘the tone, the matter, the anticipated sympathies in the 
sermons of an age, form the best criterion of the character of 
that age.’ 

Now, in proposing for our consideration the history of ser- 
mons, it is necessary to distinguish. It is to the ordinary con- 
gregational discourse that we mean to confine our remarks. 
Academical sermons, or set disquisitions like those of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures and the Boyle Lectures, learned theses thrown into 
sermon form, these are not the kind of exercitations that come 
under our review. We wish to draw attention to the moral and 
spiritual pareenesis which the English Protestant nation has 
received from the mouth of its professional ministers from age to 
age, directing our eyes mainly on the Established Church, but 
taking also into our account some of the side influences which 
have contributed to form the style and temper of its pulpit 
oratory. 

As a study of human nature—of the teachers and the taught 
—the history of sermons has a philosophic interest of its own, 
apart from its directly religious aspects. It is curious to see 
laid bare before us the inner motives that mould men’s minds 
under different conditions of Christian society and civilisation, 
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the kind of religious appeals to which at different times they 
are most responsive, the touches of human nature which make 
all generations akin, the temporary fancies with which they 
blend their faith ; then to observe how the speaker’s intellectual 
bias modifies and colours his views of truth divine ; how the 
same fundamental doctrines may be vivified or crystallized by 
individual character. Hortatory theology has this peculiar to 
itself: that its flights are confined to a fixed platform of first 
principles, while men and manners change, and secular know- 
ledge increases its borders ; yet, so intimate are its relations 
with the processes of the human heart, that, according to the 
claims of Christian instruction, every variation of thought and 
feeling may be brought within its compass, every altered cir- 
cumstance of the world’s history provided for in its range of 
contemplation and monition. 

If we look back, then, over the field of sermon literature, we 
shall find the occasions of their greatest notability in English 
life to have been either—(1.) When they aspired to shape the 
intellectual and practical conclusions of men through the medium 
of dogmatic controversy ; or (2.) when they attracted the con- 
templative intellect by the beauties of style or the philosophy 
of doctrine ; or (3.) when they stimulated the conscience by 
the appeal to personal unction. (4.) They have also occupied 
a prominent place in the national life when they have addressed 
themselves to the calmer influences of common sense and every- 
day morality. And, lastly, we may perhaps throw into a fifth 
department, those ‘sensational’ effects, which have given some 
preachers a transient popularity, not connected with any special 
movement of the public mind. 

In each of the above conditions of influence, a certain recep- 
tivity in contemporary taste is to be pre-supposed. When the 
preacher fails to recognise this, his influence isatan end. If the 
will to hear continues to exist in one class of the community, 
and has ceased in another, then to the one class will his influ- 
ence be limited; to the other he will seem a weariness or an 
anachronism. Controversial sermons will scarcely stir an 
audience, except when the controversy is of some point in 
anxious debate at the time. The topics of ‘ fixed fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute,’ could one of the ‘heated pulpiteers’ 
of Cromwell’s army come to life at the present day, would 
scarcely quicken the pulse of that same English race, to which 
at one time they were as swords and firebrands. Poetical and 
imaginative discourses must be nicely adjusted to the canons of 
literary taste prevalent among those who listen to them ; a two 
hours’ harangue from Jeremy Taylor might possibly, in our 
modern impatience of pedantry, make even Lord Houghton or 
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Mr. Tennyson yawn. Sermons of spiritual unction, to be more 
than transitory in their influence, must lose half the elements 
which, perhaps, rendered them stimulating to their original audi- 
ence ; they must be free from party cant and the shibboleths of 
sectarianism. Neither Whitefield nor Simeon would be wel- 
come at the present day to most hearers of the same class and 
calibre, whom, in their own time, they transported to heights of 
unwonted enthusiasm. The ‘sensational’ sermon will always 
depend peculiarly on whimsical and temporary effects, though 
the ready resources of tact, or some happy appositeness of allu- 
sion, will often enable the student of past times to appre- 
ciate the success it has achieved. And the sermon of quiet 
common sense will exhibit little more than dull truisms to a 
generation which has learnt to contemplate the first foundations 
of its belief under altered measures of the probable and the 
beneficial. 

May not this varying demand of the times indeed be often 
reflected in the taste and experience of the individual Christian ? 
Are not we ourselves conscious of altered appreciation in respect 
of sermons which we once heard or read with interest and delight, 
and this not because our own character has changed, not be- 
cause we are personally more or less spiritual, more or less 
poetical, more or less rational than we were, but simply because 
there is an unquestionable flavour of staleness, of inappropriate- 
ness, of non-correspondence to the reality of things as they now 
appear to us, in a large proportion of the views and assumptions 
which formerly we accepted without misgiving? ‘ N’est il pas 
douloureux,’ says a French author of the present day, adverting 
to the changes in French pietistic taste, ‘de voir combien les 
expressions de nos sentimens deviennent rapidement une sorte 
de matiére archéologique ?’} 

We should look then upon sermons as the natural productions 
of this garden of the English Church, all good for nourishment 
in time and season, but some for this season and some for that. 
The herb that tasted fresh and good in early spring has lost its 
savour by midsummer ; the summer salad would not please the 
appetite of winter. Yet some vegetables, of less succulent or 
less pungent quality, may preserve their nutritive qualities at 
all times, and for all varieties of table garniture. 

Meanwhile, to vary the metaphor, we must devote a little 
space to a description of the first grafting and training of that 
vigorous plant, the English sermon, as it has been known among 
us since the establishment of the Church on its Protestant 
basis. It was grafted on a wild olive-tree, whose life and 
nourishment had run to waste through the negligence of an 

1 Emile Montégut, Revue des Deux Mondes, Avril 1866 
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ignorant priesthood. Immediately before the great convulsion 
of the sixteenth century, Christendom at large was at a singularly 
low ebb as to the quality of its pastoral instruction. If ever 
revolution was justified by the inadequacy of an institution to 
fulfil its legitimate purposes, the justification of the Reforma- 
tion was to be found in the negligence as to all matters of 
popular edification which characterized the Church at the 
period in question. We need no Luthers and Cranmers to teach 
us this. The Church herself confessed it, in the attempts of 
her own more earnest sons to reform her from within; and 
in the energy to which she was impelled when the defection of 
oe after province from her empire began to make her 
tremble for her supremacy, and even her existence. The political 
history of the middle ages, is, as we well know, in great mea- 
sure made up of the records of the worldly ambition to which 
popes and prelates were incited by their position; and it is 
more evident, the more insight we obtain into the under-currents 
of those times, how much professional carelessness, and a reck- 
less love of turbulence and meddling in State affairs, were the 
attributes of the inferior clergy, both regular and sec ular, The 
people were, for the most part, in the condition of children— 
ready to follow the guidance of their spiritual pastors, w hether 
in apathy or revolt. There is seldom a record of any wide- 
spread sedition in the middle ages of which some popular 
ecclesiastic is not found to have been the organizer or the 
mouthpiece ; but the normal condition of the masses, despite 
their occasional refractoriness, was submission to constituted 
authorities rather than resistance; and it is to the ordinary 
ministrations of the shepherd of the flock that we must look 
for samples of the Church’s agency in guiding the footsteps of 
her children along the daily walks of life and duty. 

Of all nations of Europe before the Reformation, England 
was perhaps the one in which the parochial instruction was 
most nugatory and feeble. There seem to have been no 
preachers who attained even the questionable celebrity of the 
Menots and Maillards of the French pulpit, or the more 
serious title to respect of Tauler or Geiler in that of Germany. 
Probably the most earnest instructors were to be found among 
the Lollards, but in their homely elucidations of Scripture they 
do not seem, for the most part, to have aimed at oratorical 
effect. B ishop Pecock, who, if not himself one of the sect, was 
favourably inclined towards it, speaks of the ordinary run of 
agg as ‘ pulpit-bawlers,’ who ‘split the ears’ of their auditors 
by their noisy encomiums of their saints. Some able and 
sensible shepherds of the flock there were even then, however, 
mingled with the careless and corrupt ; and we happen to have 
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in our language two remarkable specimens of pulpit addresses 
which may serve to show the better and worse style of instruction 
current among our ancestors in the days of the Plantagenets, 
The first is registered in that most curious repertory of old 
English domestic life, on which Mr. Merivale’s ingenious literary 
scepticism has lately failed to throw discredit, the Paston 
Letters. It is the Whitsunday sermon of Friar Brackley, 
preached in the Friars Minors’ Church at Norwich; and, 
divested of the uncouthness and occasional obscurity in which 
it is couched, its purport, it must be confessed, appears highly 
creditable to the preacher's judgment and piety. He first 
recommends the example of the apostles as a guide to those 
who have to minister the Word of God, in the three capital 
points of knowledge, energy or unction, and command of 
diction ; or, to use his own terms, in ‘cunning, boldness, and 
languages.’ What apter summary of a preacher’s duties could 
even now be given? Then follows an injunction to seek God’s 
help not only by the prayer of the lips, but also by the prayer 
of good deeds. Then, a description of the three different kinds 
or degrees of joy which man may look for :—The one void, the 
joy of the world—‘ but this joy is not perfect; but this joy is 
not stable, but it is mutable as a shadow; for he that thus 
joyeth in the beauty of his wife, it may fortune to-morrow he 
shall follow her to church upon a bier’ (a touch of Jeremy 
Taylor in this). The second joy, ‘half-full; the joy of ghostly 
grace dashed by the thoughts of purgatorial penance (at least 
this is the best sense we can put upon the passage). The 
third, and only ‘full’ joy—‘ everlasting bliss.’ The discourse, 
a short one as recorded, is interlarded with Latin texts, 
and betokens devout scriptural study on the part of the 
speaker. 

The second sermon—whose text has been preserved to us 
among the Harleian Mss.—is no doubt a more characteristic 
specimen of the ordinary pulpit lore of the times. To be sure, 
Friar Brackley preached to friars like himself, men whose busi- 
ness was to teach. The other sermonizer was administering 
spiritual instruction to an ignorant congregation; and we see 
in the superstitious details of symbolic ceremonies, and the 
fantastic application of legendary inventions to the verities of 
Christianity, in what the favourite notions of spiritual edifica- 
tion for the masses in those days consisted. 

The curious inquirer may find the sermon in question in the 
second volume of the Pictorial History of England. For ouw 
present purpose we will quote the legend :— 

‘There was sometime a knight came from far countries and would 
seek adventures. So he hastened to a forest, where he heard a great 
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noise of a beast crying. So this knight drew nigh, and then he saw 
how an adder had caught a lion and poisoned him, and bound the lion 
to a tree while he lay and slept. When the lion waked of his sleep, 
and perceived himself bound, and might not help himself, he made an 
horrible cry. Then the knight had compassion on the lion, and saw 
that the king of beasts was in distress. He drew out his sword and 
slew the adder and loosed the lion. And when the lion found himself 
unbound he fell down to the knight’s feet, and ever after he served the 
knight, and every night lay at his bed’s feet; in tournaments and 
battles ever helped the knight, insomuch that all men spake of the 
knight and the lion. By this knight is understood Christ Jesus, second 
person in Trinity, that came from far country,—that is to say, from 
heaven into the vale of this troubled world,’ ete. 


In this fashion of telling stories or apologues from the pulpit, 
we may doubtless trace a connexion with the other source of 
instruction whence people in the middle ages were taught to 
derive their knowledge of faith and morals. The dramatic 
representations at the time, as is well known, consisted entirely 
of ‘Mystery’ and ‘ Morality’ plays,—often acted in churches, 
where it was deemed no discredit to mix up antic buffoonery 
with subjects of the most awful import. If the buffoon could 
be a preacher, why should not the preacher be a buffoon? The 
people were children, who loved to be told stories better than 
to reason. In fact, they had little notion of what reasoning 
was, and the medicine that was to do them good must be cloyed 
with sweetness at the edge of the jar. And thus it came to 
pass that, aiming at no higher standard, the preacher was glad 
to help out his text with superstitious gossip, which saved him 
the trouble of more laboured oratory. Says Palinode to 
Piers in Spenser’s pastoral :— 


‘ Now, I pray thee, let me thy tale borowe 
For our Sir John, to say to-morowe 
At the kerke when it is holiday ; 
For well he meanes, but little can say.’! 


When Protestantism had spread over the land, then ‘old 
wives’ tales’ were ridiculed and reviled without mercy. Still 
true it is, that we shall scarcely find a more eminent instance 
of the practice than in the Protestant Bishop Latimer, whose 
sermons, although in their main purport they are a vigorous 
protest in opposition to Romish abuses, and in behalf of a purer 
doctrine, are, as to their style and method, a relic of the teach- 
ing to which he had himself been accustomed, and to which the 
capacity of his auditors had been trained. Infinitely more 
shrewd and forcible than the Popish priests his contempo- 


1 Shepherd’s Calendar, Ecl. v. 
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raries, Latimer nevertheless shared to the full their propensity 
for homely illustration and anecdote. He offers us the strangest 
conceivable medley of fervour and grotesque fun—of common- 
sense gossip and telling satire. He was the Rowland Hill of 
the Reformation pulpit. 3ut it was rather to the improvement 
of morals than to the refutation of abstract doctrinal error that 
he applied his religious teaching; and his stories, always attrac- 
tive from their quaintness and mother-wit, have a special interest 
for us now, from the characteristic touches they afford of the 
real life, as he saw it, of Court and country. The merry monk 
of Cambridge, who would fain have read the sentence ‘ Nil 
melius quam letari et facere bene without the bene; ‘A ven- 
geance of that bene; I would bene were out, quoth the merry 
monk ; ‘ for it importeth many things, to live well, to discharge 
the cure; the Captain of Calais, whose fabled betrayal of his 
trust is taken as an image of the fall of man in Adam; the 
well-known non sequitur of Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin 
Sands; the apologue of Lady Faith and her gentleman-usher 
Knowledge ;—all these are products of the medieval style of 
professional oratory, mixed with the vigorous sense of a Reformer 
of the sixteenth century. 

But the necessities of the great crisis which Latimer’s days 
witnessed brought about altered conditions in the style and 
character of pulpit instruction. In that momentous convul- 
sion which severed the English Establishment from its parent 
stem, one of the most urgent tasks devolving on the regenerators 
of religious life in the realm was to educate the mass of the 
people to the new views of faith and duty. Now, if we fora 
moment consider what power the prejudices of an ignorant 
multitude always possess, how difficult they are to eradicate 
even in our own days, how much more difficult this must 
have been in an age when neither schools nor printing-presses 
had any comparable part of the range of influence they now 
occupy, when the remote nooks and corners of England were 
for all purposes of intercourse far more effectually cut off from 
each other than London and Madrid are now, we may in some 
measure estimate the magnitude of the work to be undertaken. 
There was obviously but one engine that could be immediately 
efficacious, and that was the pulpit. Every Sunday the popu- 
lation of England’s ten thousand parishes would, in greater or 
smaller proportion, assemble together in their respective local 
centres, the parish churches ; there to meet face to face ; 
minister who was bound to adhere to the established law of 
creed and church-communion. To utilize this source of spiritual 
influence was of paramount importance; and the energies of 
prelates and statesmen were unceasingly employed with the 
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problem. In the Popish times preaching had become more and 
more neglected in the country parishes. Non-residents spent 
their time at Court or college, and went down once a year, in 
the summer season, to visit and harangue their flocks—‘ Straw- 
berry preachers,’ as they were called; for they came with the 
strawberries, it was said, and departed as soon. The resident 
priests were scarcely less ignorant than their people ; additional 
masses had usurped the place of vivdé voce instruction. A few 
panegyrics of the saints on holidays, stuffed with tales, and the 
extempore exhortations of the friars who went round in Lent 
and preached up penance and indulgences, constituted the sum 
of what the ‘hungry sheep’ had given them for nourishment. 
‘If a priest should have left mass undone on a Sunday within 
these ten years, says Latimer, ‘all England should have 
wondered at it; but they might have left off sermons twenty 
Sundays and never been blamed.’ Nay, so had these ‘ un- 
preaching prelates,’ as Latimer styles the clergy of his early 
days, neglected the only part of their duty which required 
serious mental effort on their part, that churches might fre- 
quently have been found destitute of a pulpit altogether. 

Now, while it was necessary to keep up the clergy supply in 
every parish where the Popish priest had hitherto sung his 
masses, it is obvious that to train a learned clergy could not be 
the work of a day. Ignorant men, and fanatical men, might do 
more mischief than good by their readiness to talk—to be 
‘pulpety’d,’ as Sir Thomas More expressed it. It was often 
indispensable to put into the mouths of the people’s instructors 
the lessons they were to teach their flocks. And therefore the 
Book of Homilies was compiled, as a storehouse of plain instruc- 
tion to which all could resort. Preachers of a more learned 
stamp, on the other hand, were trained and licensed specially 
to go through the land as missionaries. Such were the six 
chaplains-ordinary of Edward v1., of whom two were in turn to 
be in attendance on the King, while the rest, two by two, 
carried on the work of evangelization in the different counties. 
And here it is that we must look for the real origin of the Eng- 
lish pulpit style of the Reformation, to which we shall presently 
advert. One measure which the excitement and ignorance of 
the times seemed to render necessary, was the introduction, for 
the first time at this period, of written sermons. This appears 
to have been partly intended as a corrective to the habit of 
senseless twaddle into which preaching had degenerated under 
the old system, and partly as a check to any doctrinal extrava- 
gances on the part of the preacher, who could be ‘ brought to 
book’ at once on a complaint from his auditors. It was not 
without its drawbacks as a mode of address. Good elocution 
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was doubtless a rare gift among the average parish parsons of 
the time, and Latimer complains of the way in which bad 
readers ‘hawked and chopped’ their sermons or homilies, till 
it were as good for the congregation to be without them. 

We have already remarked that Latimer’s sermons belong, as 
to their literary character, rather to the age that was passing, 
than to that upon which the Reformation was setting its impress, 
The fashion of oratory which properly owes its introduction to 
the Reformation, is that which we find exemplified in the ser- 
mons of such as Ridley, Hooper, Bradford, Sandys. It was not 
an ornate or an eloquent style. Its chief characteristic was 
that it was intensely business-like. The preachers were men 
mighty in the knowledge of the newly-translated Bible. With 
pregnant texts and weighty inferences they struck at the root 
of the hostile superstitions. Blow upon blow, wedge upon 
wedge, they argued the matter in hand with no thought but 
how to prove that their views were founded in sense and Scrip- 
ture. Their sermons are those of men who have a definite 
message to deliver, a living doctrine to inculcate on living men. 
The old childish digressions that passed for reasoning when the 
Mass-Johns and vagabond friars beat the desk, were now super- 
seded by a manly logic, not so well-drilled, indeed, as the logic 
of our own days, but still a logic, with a purpose and a bearing. 
The appreciation of argument, as such, made a stride between 
the days of Henry vil. and Mary, which is without doubt one 
of the most striking notabilia of that age of mental advance. 
The Romanist was driven to argue in his turn, but his theses 
were more for the consistory than the congregation. When 
he addressed the people at large, it was with the voice of autho- 
rity, and from the assumed vantage-post of infallibility. To 
admit that the members of a miscellaneous audience were fit 
judges in the arena of theological polemics, would have been 
half surrendering at the outset the fortress of his creed. 

By degrees, of course, this oratory of the Reformation lost its 
novelty, and to a degree its impressiveness, in the mouths of 
those who considered themselves bound to keep within the 
clearly defined limits of the Church’s positive teaching. The 
Puritans kept up its force by their doctrinal enlargements and 
divisions, but they were inconveniently free-spoken both on 
religious and political themes, and were discouraged in every 
possible way by the ruling powers. We read in their records 
of the ‘awakening preachers, the ‘thundering preachers,’ the 
‘ pious and painful preachers, of Elizabeth’s and James’s days; 
but they had a hard time of it, what with the arbitrariness of 
the sovereigns, and the fears and jealousies of the prelates. 
When the course of events brought their party to power, the 
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natural separation occurred between the higher and more tempe 
rate minds, and the more vulgar and extravagant. There were 
many divines of first-rate learning in the Puritan ranks; and in 
their most eminent orators of a later day, in Owen and Howe, 
Baxter and Calamy, we find the mind of the Marian martyrs 
reproduced, their topics only varied by more theological hair- 
splitting or more self-dissecting ‘ experience.’ 

Within the non-puritanic section of the Church of England, 
on the other hand, secular learning and rhetorical taste began 
to assert her claims over the arid field of controversy. Hooker, 
the venerable and judicious, marks, if we mistake not, the turn- 
ing-point when the drier type of Protestant eloquence merged 
into the philosophical and ornate.!' The generation that grew up 
under the Virgin Queen was, we know, peculiarly susceptible 
to the influences of taste and imagination. Hooker himself 
was no unworthy contemporary of Shakspeare and Bacon, and 
was the man of all others to bring sacred oratory into harmony 
with the more fastidious requirements of the time. To his 
auditors atethe Temple he might be heard enlarging on the doc- 
trines of justification and grace, with the severe technicality of 
his predecessors indeed, but with a nobleness and majesty of 
diction to which they had never laid claim. Fuller’s well-known 
description of the contrast between his method and bearing in 
the pulpit at the Temple church, and that of Travers, the Puritan 
divine, who succeeded to the same pulpit in the afternoon, is 
curious as giving us a notion of the outward style adopted by 
the partisans of ‘ High Church’ and ‘ Low Church’ opinions 
respectively in Elizabeth’s reign. How often has it been re- 
enacted since! Might not the ascetic Pusey and the persuasive 
Villiers have exhibited very much the same species of contrast 
within our own memory ? * 

‘The sermons of the Rev. Henry Smith, Lecturer of St. Clement Danes, 
which have just been reprinted (W. Tegg, London, 1866), serve to show that 
rhetorical beauty of a high order might have been heard also from the Puritan 
pulpit at this time. Smith’s life ran exactly parallel to that of Hooker. 

2 We will cite this description in a note for those who may not immediately 
recall it :— 

‘Mr. Hooker his voice was low, stature little, gesture none at all, stand- 
ding stone-still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his body were the emblem 
of his mind, unmovable in his opinions. Where his eye was left fixed at 
the beginning, it was found fixed at the end of his sermon; in a word, the 
doctrine he delivered had nothing but itself to garnish it. His style was 
long and pithy, driving on a whole flock of several clauses before he came to 
the close of a sentence. So that when the copiousness of his style met not 
with proportionable capacity in his auditors, it was unjustly censured for 
perplext, tedious, and obscure. ‘ His sermons followed the inclination of his 
studies, and were for the most part on controversies and deep points of school 
divinity. 

‘Mr. Travers his utterance was graceful, gesture plausible, matter profit- 
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And now it was when, the immediate excitement of warfare 
being over, the Episcopal Church had to realize her position 
as an ‘isthmus of a middle state’ between Romanist and Puri- 
tan extremes. The power of reaction began to make itself felt; 
and a rapidly increasing dislike to the Puritan views threw 
back the most influential Anglican divines upon the neglected 
storehouses of doctrine and sentiment to be found in the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers. It is here that we have, properly 
speaking, the formation of the High Church party in the 
Anglican Establishment. Donne, Hall, Andrews, were its most 
eloquent exponents in the pulpit during the earlier stage of its 
development; Taylor, Barrow, and South during its latter stage 
—its latter stage, that is, previous to the Revolution ; for, under 
new conditions, it was destined to revive again, as we all know, 
in our own times; and its principles are still active among us. 

The sacred eloquence of James 1.’s reign has no worthier 
representative than Donne, the learned Dean of St. Paul’s. Take 
him for all in all, Donne was unquestionably a very remarkable 
man. Possessing, as he did, gifts of thought and+ expression 
which seem nothing short of the heritage of genius, why is it, 
we ask, while reading his works, that he did not achieve ¢ 
place in the conspicuous ranks of genius? He had not the gift 
of judgment ; in other words, of that tact or taste which instinc- 
tively guides true genius in its manifestations, and is in fact 
one of its essential constituents. His depth of thought and 
energy of diction take us by surprise at times, both in his verses 
and his sermons; and we feel that he is no unworthy co-mate 
of the giants who walked the world of literature in those days. 

sut the effect is never continuous. The same poem or sermon 
which shows his greatest beauties will also glare with his most 
patent faults, and these are scholastic subtleties, wiredrawn 
comparisons, fantastic conceits, punning allusions, and, in his 
sermons, that want of perspective which we so often observe 
in the divinity of the Stuart era, exhibiting itself in an utter 
confusion of measure between things great and small; long 
ratiocinations based on ill-founded hypotheses ; elaborate illus- 
trations of far-fetched presumptions. We so greatly admire 
Donne, in spite of all the faults of his composition, that we feel 
impelled to give some passages from his now little-read sermons, 
able, method plain, and his style carried in it indolem pietatis—a genius of 
grace flowing from his sanctified heart. Some say that the congregation in 
the Temple ebbed in the forenoon and flowed in the afternoon, and that the 
auditory of Mr. Travers was far the more numerous,—the first occasion of 
emulation between them. But such as knew Mr. Hooker knew him to be 
too wise to take exception at such trifles, the rather because the most judi- 
cious is always the least part in all auditories..—Church History, Book ix. 
sect. Vil. 
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and, to give them full effect, would fain call up to our readers 
the image of the preacher’s presence—pale, ascetic, rapt ; ‘weep- 
ing sometimes for his auditory, says Isaac Walton, ‘ sometimes 
with them; always preaching to himself, like an angel from a 
cloud, but in none.’ One of his admirers said of him, with a 
touch of the fashionable hyperbole of the day— 


‘ Corrupted Nature sorrowed that she stood 
So near the danger of becoming good ; 
And when he preached, she wished her ears exempt 
From Piety, that had such power to tempt.’ 


Thus he enlarges on the name and office of the Saviour of 
mankind :— 


‘We find this name of Saviour attributed to other men in the Scrip- 
tures than to Christ. In particular distresses, when God raised up 
men to deliver His people sometimes, those men were so called Saviours; 
and so St. Jerome interprets those words of the prophet, Ascendent 
salvatores, ‘ Saviours shall come up on Mount Zion’ (Obad. 21), of 
prophets and preachers, and such other instruments as God should 
raise for the salvation of souls. Those whom, in other places, he calls 
Angels of the Church, here he calls by that higher name, Saviours. 
But such a Saviour as is proclaimed to the ends of the world, to all 
the world—a Saviour in the mountains, in the height of presumptuous 
sins, and a Saviour in the valleys, in the dejection of inordinate melan- 
choly too; a Saviour of the east, of rising and growing men, and a 
Saviour of the west, of withering, declining, and languishing fortunes 
too; a Saviour in the state of nature, by having infused the knowledge 
of Himself into some men then, before the light and help of the law 
was afforded to the world; a Saviour in the state of the law, by having 
made to some men then, even types accomplishments, and prophecies 
histories, and, as Himself calls things that are not as though they were, 
so He made those men see things that were not as though they were 
(for so Abraham saw his day and rejoiced); a Saviour in the state of 
the gospel, and so as that He saves some for the fundamental gospel’s 
sake,—that is, for standing fast in the fundamental articles thereof, 
though they may have been darkened with some ignorances, or may 
have strayed into some errors in some circumstantial points; a Saviour 
of all the world, of all the conditions in the world, of all times through 
the world, of all places of the world: such a Saviour is no man called 
but Christ Jesus only.’? 


Once more, hear his appeal to the atheist—a petitio principir 
in point of reasoning, but a magnificent one : — 


‘ Poor intricated soul! riddling, perplexed, labyrinthical soul! Thou 
couldst not say that thou believest not in God if there were no God; thou 


1 Donne’s Sermons, Alford’s edition, ii. 436. 
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couldst not believe in God if there were no God. If there were no God. 
thou couldst not speak, thou couldst not think, not a word, not a thought, 
no, not against God: thou couldst not blaspheme the name of God: 
thou couldst not swear if there were no God; for all thy faculties, 
however depraved and perverted by thee, are from Him; and except 
thou canst seriously believe that thou art nothing, thou canst not 
believe that there-is no God. If I should ask thee ata tragedy, where 
thou shouldst see him that had drawn blood lie weltering and sur- 
rounded in his own blood, Is there a God now? If thou couldst 
answer me, No, these are but inventions and representations of men; 
and I believe a God never the more for this. If I should ask thee at 
a sermon, where thou shouldst hear the judgments of God formally 
denounced and executed, re-denounced and applied to present occa- 
sions, Is there a God now? If thou couldst answer me, No, these 
are but inventions of state, to supple and regulate congregations, and 
I believe a God never the more for this:—be as confident as thou 
canst in company—for company is the atheist’s sanctuary—I respite 
thee not till the day of judgment, when I may see thee upon thy knees, 
upon thy face, begging the hills that they would fall down and cover 
thee from the fierce wrath of God, to ask thee then, Is there a God 
now? I respite thee not till the day of thine own death, when thou 
shalt have evidence enough that there is a God, though no other evi- 
dence but to find a devil; and evidence enough that there is a heaven, 
though no other evidence but to feel hell,—to ask thee then, Is there 
a God now? I respite thee but a few hours, but six hours, but till 
midnight. Wake then; and then, dark and alone, hear God ask thee 
then—remember that I ask thee now—Is there a God? and if thou 
darest, say, No!”? 

It will be manifest that the difference between such oratory 
as Donne’s and that of the early Reformers consists in the 
greater ornament and contemplative enlargement of the later type, 
and also in its inferior business-like qualities. Donne does not 
strike at the morals of his age with the uncompromising blunt- 
ness of his predecessors. He sets sin in a sinister light, and by 
a thousand similes points out its inevitable consequences ; and 

1 Donne’s Sermons, ii. 354. One train of thought which occurs in the 
sermons of Donne, and occurs more than once, is interesting as affording 
presumption that he studied and knew how to make use of, that wonderful 
epitome of human nature, Shakspeare’s Hamlet, then only recently given to 
the world. Compare the following passages, from a sermon preached in 
1621, with the well-known speeches in the gravedigging scene. Hamlet was 
written probably about the year 1600 :— 

‘The dust of great persons’ graves is speechless too; it says nothing, it 
distinguishes nothing. As soon the dust of a wretch whom thou wouldest 
not, as of a prince whom thou couldest not, look upon, will trouble thine 
eyes if the wind blow it thither; and when a whirlwind hath blown the 
dust of the churchyard into the church, and the man sweeps out the dust of 
the church into the churchyard, who will undertake to sift those dusts again, 
and to pronounce, This is the patrician, this is the noble flour, and this the 
yeomanly, this the plebeian bran ?’—i. 241. The next sermon to this con- 
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in like manner he pours floods of noble rhetoric over the topics 
of holiness and heavenly life. But all this he does as a philo- 
sopher and poet, and his accessories and parentheses, while they 
frequently enhance the beauty, do unquestionably detract from 
the practical force of his discourses. What must have been the 
capacity for sustained attention in the crowded audiences which 
could listen for two hours long to these most elaborate har- 
angues? It was the taste of the time. Religious topics were 
still matter of intense curiosity in those days, when they had 
but lately been opened to reasonable discussion. A preacher, 
whether the exposition of dogma or the exhibition of eloquence 
were his object, was more sure to get a congregation, than a 
congregation was to get a preacher. Queen Elizabeth herself 
had no love for sermons, and heard them as seldom as she could.! 
She thought them, too, a dangerous indulgence for her people, 
and was constantly occupied in what she called ‘tuning’ her 
pulpits, z.e., keeping down their occupants to a prescribed routine 
of catechisings or homilies; and her successor, though person- 
ally fond of theological disquisition, felt the extreme incon- 
venience of teaching the populace to think, and did his best, by 
limitary injunctions, to gag the Puritans. The taste neverthe- 
less waxed strong on all sides. ‘ Now is the world of sermons,’ 
said Bishop Andrews ; ‘for proof whereof (as if all godliness 
were in hearing of sermons), take this very place, the house of 
God, which now ye see well replenished. Come at any other 
parts of the service of God (parts, I say, of the service of God 
no less than this), you shall find it in a manner desolate ; and 
not here only, but go any whither else, ye shall find even the 
like” A great change this in the habits of English pastors 
and congregations from the days of Latimer’s old massmongers 
and ‘ unpreaching prelates.” The High Churchmen themselves, 
though at first they disparaged long and frequent sermons, and 
complained that preaching was cultivated to the subordination 
of scriptural reading and prayer, found it advisable to try to 


o 
tains a similar thought, more elaborately detailed, i. 261; and we have it 
again in a third sermon in the same volume (Alford’s edition, i. 384). 

Dr. Donne was not the only preacher during the Stuart dynasty who 
seized on this imagery for the display of his eloquence. In Pepys’ Diary 
(March 1663-4) we have an account of a sermon of Dr. Critton’s, at White- 
hall, where the following passage occurs :— 

‘He told the King and the ladies, plainly speaking of death, and of the 
skulls and bones of dead men and women, how there is no difference: that 
nobody could tell that of the great Marius or Alexander from a pyoneer ; 
nor, for all the pains the ladies take with their faces, he that should look in 
acharnel-house could not distinguish which was Cleopatra’s, or fair Rosa- 
mond’s, or Jane Shore’s.’ 

«Touching the religion of the Court, she seldom came to sermon but in 
Lent time,’ says Howel in his Familiar Letters. 
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guide a tendency they could not suppress, and held their pulpits 
with a tenacity which even the long-winded Puritans could 
hardly outdo. Burnet, in his amusing way, tells us of Bishop 
Forbes of Edinburgh, who officiated at Charles 1.’s Scottish 
Coronation in 1633, that he had a ‘ strange faculty’ of preaching 
five or six hours at a time.! 

But Forbes was a bishop, and bishops were licensed men, and 
mostly of the Court fashion in theological opinion. Government 
did what it could to stop this excess of preaching, in the Cal- 
vinistic sense, by royal injunctions, requiring all below the rank 
of bishop or dean to confine themselves to printed homilies or 
plain exhortations on the practical parts of Scripture, for that, 
as Archbishop Abbott expressed it with something of the pic- 
turesque but medley metaphor of his time,—‘ The usual scope 
of very many preachers is noted to be a soaring up in points of 
divinity too deep for the capacity of the people; or a mustering 
up of much reading ; or a displaying of their own wit; or an 
ignorant meddling with civil matters, or a venting of their own 
distastes, or a smoothing up of those idle fancies which, in this 
blessed time of peace, do boil in the brains of unadvised people. 

It was to no purpose, however, to wage war against the 
national instincts, as though they hé 1d been the mere caprices of 
wayward children. The Romish proclivities manifested by the 
Court and prelatical party drove the people more and more to 
the Puritans, ‘who, says Neal, ‘ being constant preachers, and of 
exemplary lives, wrought them up by their awakening sermons 
to an abhorrence of everything that looked that way.”* 

It was to the agency of their unparochial and not always 
ordained ‘lecturers, that the Puritan party, like the Lollards of 
a former day, mainly looked for keeping up and extending their 
influence ; establishing these in the large towns, where religious 
and political topics were wont to be eagerly and intelligently 
discussed. Selden compared these lecturers to the friars of old, 
carrying away both the money and the affections of the people 
from their parish ministers. Heylyn said of them that they 
were like bats and rere-mice, neither lay nor clergy, ‘neither 
birds nor beasts, and yet both together.’ They were intensely 
hated and feared by the rival party ; the more when the Puri- 
tans, anticipating the experiment of our ‘Evangelical’ party in 


1 Own Times, i. 22. We suspect the worthy prelate of a little malicious 
exaggeration here. In another work, where he gives a more favourable 
character of Bishop Forbes altogether (Preface to Life of Bishop Bedel, 1685), 
he says of him, ‘ He preached with a zeal and vehemence that made bim 
forget all the measures of time ; two or three hours was no exti aordinary 
thing for him.’ 

2 History of the Puritans, by Daniel Neal, i. 490. 
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modern times, bought up a number of lay impropriations to 
bestow on zealous divines, capable of expounding the Word of 
Life, and willing to encourage the co-operation of the new 
volunteers to any extent. Precisely the same species of jeal- 
ousy, shown at a later period by the parochial clergy towards 
the Methodists, was exhibited in the seventeenth century 
towards these lecturers, exemplifying the truth of Macaulay’s 
well-drawn contrast between the Church of England and that 
of Rome in this respect: the greater facilities for absorbing 
spontaneous enthusiasm, so to speak, in the latter, which always 
found a place within her recognised system for the new orders 
of monks and friars as they arose, instead of, like the English 
Establishment, casting off all irregulars as dissenters and aliens. 
And no doubt the strong and earnest movement of the 
national mind, which, beginning in fidelity to Reformation prin- 
ciples, resulted in the overthrow of Prelacy and Monarchy, and 
the triumph of a stern sectarianism, was in great measure the 
work of these Puritan preachers and lecturers. Donne, with all 
his ‘imperial logic, and Andrews, and Taylor, might spend 
their fancy and learning on the composition of wise and eloquent 
discourses: they had not one-tenth part of the power to prompt 
and sway the wills of strong men that was wielded by those de- 
claimers who recognised the living interests of the day as well 
as the older truths, who went straight to men’s inmost con- 
science of right and wrong; who denounced sin, superstition, 
and servility with the thunders of the prophets of old, and gave 
the reasoning powers of their auditors matter far more momen- 
tous to work upon than graceful metaphors and pious fancies. 
To these teachers, the beauties of illustration in which Donne 
and Taylor so largely expatiated seemed mere frivolities. Their 
comparative faculties were content with nothing short of rigid 
analogy. It was a fallacious task they set themselves indeed, 
to adjust the mysteries of sin and redemption to their types of 
earthly resemblance ; but it was wonderfully inspiring to minds 
that honestly believed in the aptness of the comparison, and 
thought they could thus read the riddles of God’s government 
unfolding themselves before their eyes. It was no admiring 
hand that describes them, from a contemporary point of view, 
as those 
‘Sons of zeal, who to reform 
Their hearers, fiercely at the pulpit storm, 
And beat the cushion into worse estate 
Than if they did conclude it reprobate : 
Who can outpray the glass, then lay about 
Till all predestination be run out ; 
And from the point such tedious uses draw, 
Their repetitions would make Gospel, Law.’ 
VOL. XLV.---NO, LXXXIX. 
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Of the great preachers who filled the Puritan pulpits in the 
Commonwealth era—such as Baxter, Owen, Bates, Howe —we 
have little to say in a literary point of view beyond what has 
already been said of the Marian victims and their fellow-workers. 
The chief distinction between the two generations of divines is 
that in the latter, personal experience occupied a more important 
place in sacred parenesis; the doctrines of assurance, grace, and 
predestination were subjects constantly discussed and brought 
home to the tribunal of self-consciousness with a more direct 
appeal than in the days of the first revolt from Rome, when the 
controversy bore more of a scholastic character. Hence arose 
a turn for casuistry, in which some of the preachers in the later 
period were very skilled and laborious professors. A super- 
stitious regard for every word and particle of Scripture led to 
a minuteness in the dissection of texts, which, though not pecu- 
liar to the Puritans—for we have numerous instances of it in 
Donne and other High Church divines; in fact, it had been 
common among the old monkish preachers on the Continent, 
became in their hands matter of more serious insistance. Dr. 
Manton’s 190 sermons on the 119th Psalm in early life drove 
Lord Bolingbroke into being a High Churchman, as that scoffing 
nobleman was wont to say. 

With the settling down of the old foundations at the Restora- 
tion, emerged the still unbroken line of High Church preachers, 
whom we have mentioned as beginning with Donue or Hooker, 
and who continued to exercise a paramount influence on Angli- 
can theology until the Revolution. 

Sweetest of all, most gracious, imaginative, and persuasive, 
Jeremy Taylor, to cultivated minds undoubtedly a welcome 
relief after the inexorable and narrow logic of the Calvinistic 
divines, yet as we have said, far from being as powerfully con- 
vincing of ‘ sin, and righteousness, and judgment,’ to such as 
yearned for definite conflict with the evils of the world. More 
poetical than Donne, we had almost said: and yet, though this 
would probably be the general verdict, we retract the unuttered 
opinion. Taylor was more tender, more variously imaginative ; 
his weight and extent of learning, his happy applications of 
history, poetry, and philosophy, his classical taste, the quiet 
humour which so often blends with his seriousness, are among 
the well-known attractions of his style: but he lacked, we 
think, the concentrated energy, arising from depth of feeling, 
which at times makes the diction of Donne sublime, and which 
enabled that remarkable man to indite verse no less vigorous than 
his prose. The few specimens of Jere omy Taylor’s verse W hich 
have met our eyes are utterly worthless.! 


1 We are glad to have our opinion of the superiority of Donne to Taylor 


countenanced by so competent a judge as the Dean of Canterbury. ‘The 
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Barrow stands forward as, next to Taylor, the glory of the 
Restoration era. His forte was reasoning. His theses were on 
moral and religious duties, not on doctrinal mysteries. He 
would work out his argument in all its bearings, and state it 
with the technical precision of a legal indictment, or a preamble 
toan Act of Parliament. His prolixity, however, is redeemed 
by an energy of thought, and a treasury of available learning, 
which elevates and often astonishes the reader of his sermons, 
and stamps him as one of the select band of Anglican orators 
whose compositions posterity can by no means afford to let die. 

South closes the list: a preacher in whom real eloquence 
and power of argument were blended with a coarse buffoonery, 
showing his acclimatization in the wit and license of the later 
Stuart rule, rather than in the decent solemnity of that which pre- 
ceded the civil wars. South, with his aversion from all doctrinal 
enlargements and mystic warmth, in some measure paved the 
way for the common-sense school which next took up the tale 
of rhetoric divine in the Church of England. But the origin 
of that school is still more to be ascribed to the little nest of 
‘Platonizing’ divines, of which Burnet gives so engaging a 
description in his History, reminding us of the royal spirits in 
Dante’s poem, who sit apart, in mystic song and contemplation, 
on the confines of Purgatory :— 

‘ Quivi seder cantando, anime vidi, 
Che per la valle non parean di fuori.’ 

When the wealth and prosperity which the Restoration 
brought to the successful party in Church and State had pro- 
duced its natural result in a corrupt and bigoted clergy, the 
salt of the Establishment concentrated itself chiefly in a knot 
of divines, for the most part Cambridge men, who lived apart 
from the vanities of the world, to cultivate piety and tolerance, 
two virtues which the current opinion of the times had long dis- 
severed. Their turn of mind led them to shrink from doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical dogma, and to dwell on the calm results of 
philosophic thought, whether among Christian or heathen sages, 
as the evidence of the soul’s connexion with a higher life. 
Whichcot, Cudworth, More, Wilkins, Worthington, were among 
the first generation of these wise and virtuous divines ; and the 


reader of the following sermons,’ he says, in the life affixed to his edition of 
Donne's Sermons (1836), ‘ will find sentences and passages which he will be 
surprised he never before had read, and will think of ever after. In depth 
and grandeur these far surpass (in my judgment) the strings of beautiful ex- 
pressions to be found in Jeremy Taylor. They are the recreations of a loftier 
mind: and while Taylor’s similes are exquisite in their melody of sound, 
and happy in external description, Donne enters into the inner soul of art, 
and gives his reader more satisfactory and permanent delight.’ 
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most eminent preachers formed in their school were Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, Patrick, and Lloyd. The influence of these men 
on the style of preaching in the Church of England may be 
best described in the words of Burnet, who loved and admired 
them with all the warmth of his genial nature :— 

‘This set of men,’ he says, ‘contributed more than can be well 
imagined to reform the way of preaching; which, among the divines 
of England before them, was overrun with pedantry, a great mixture 
of quotations from fathers and ancient writers, a long opening of a text 
with the concordance of every word in it, and a giving all the different 
expositions, with the grounds of them, and the entering into some 
parts of controversy, and all concluding in some, but very short, 
practical applications, according to the subject or the occasion. This 
was both long and heavy, when all was pyeballed, full of many say- 
ings of different languages. The common style of sermons was either 
very flat and low, or swelled up with rhetoric to a false pitch of a 
wrong sublime. The king (Charles 1.) had little or no literature, but 
true and good sense, and had got a right notion of style; for he was in 
France at a time when they were much set on reforming their language. 
It soon appeared that he had a true taste. So this helped to raise the 
value of these men, when the king approved of the style their dis- 
courses generally ran in—which was clear, plain, and short. They 
gave a short paraphrase of their text, unless where great difficulties 
required a more copious enlargement; but even then they cut off 
unnecessary shows of learning, and applied themselves to the matter, 
in which they opened the nature and reasons of things so fully, and 
with that simplicity, that their hearers felt an instruction of another 
sort than had commonly been observed before. So they became very 
much followed; and a set of these men brought off the city in a great 
measure from the prejudices they had formerly to the Church.”! 

Note this last sentence. We see that Burnet specifies as a 
result of the rational style he has been describing the bringing 
back many to the Church from the extravagances of Puritanism. 
This is remarkable, as showing how inevitably the principle of 
reaction obtains in religious as in other fashions. The excite- 
ment of one age leads to the calmness of the next. The mild 
ethics of Tillotson were welcome as lubricating tempers chafed 
and irritated by the wild war of dogma in the generation that 
had sped its course. Burnet indeed elsewhere speaks even 
enthusiastically of a fashion of preaching which would seem in 
itself so rigidly opposed to enthusiasm. In the preface to the 
second volume of his History of the Reformation he alludes to 
the ‘excellent and plain way of preaching’ which had come 
into vogue in his time, and ‘which, he says, ‘is now perhaps 
brought to as great perfection as ever was since men spoke as they 
received it immediately from the Holy Ghost!’ So true is the 


1 Burnet’s History of his Own Times, i. 346. 
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wise remark of Bishop Horne, that ‘there is a taste in moral 
and religious, as well as other compositions, which varies in 
different ages, and may very lawfully and innocently be 
indulged. Thousands received instruction and consolation 
formerly from sermons which would not now be endured. The 
preachers of them served their generation, and are blessed for 


evermore.’ 

And thus pulpit instruction learned to adjust itself to the 
requirements of the age which produced the prose of Addison 
and the verse of Pope: the age of common sense ; of clear, if not 
deep, reasoning; of moderate politics; of close-cut metaphysics. 
It has been the fashion of later times to decry the lukewarm- 
ness and deadness of Hanoverian theology, and to smile with 
contempt at an age which could be content to be edified by the 
bald truisms which then passed for eloquence. But it should 
be remembered that our ancestors who lived under the early 
Georges were people who of all things liked to be calmly 
reasoned with. Doctrinal enthusiasm had worn itself out, and 
had become a byword of derision to the infidelity of the day. 
An English congregation was nothing if not sensible. Men 
liked to be told what solid grounds there were why they should 
be Christians at all. It was more vital to them to see that their 
foundations were firm, than to count or to decorate the stories 
of the superstructure. The repeated insistance on the evidences, 
therefore, which more or less constituted the staple of the 
Church of England preaching till the rise of the modern evan- 
gelical school, was far from being the mere formality we are 
apt to consider it; and we must pronounce that the contempt 
generally lavished upon the tone of the eighteenth-century 
pulpit by the adherents of more advanced sections of the 
Church in later times is both flippant and misplaced. Judged 
by our criterion of taste, it is true, there are few sermons of the 
period in question that can be styled eloquent,—few which 
would bring a glow to the mind of the modern seeker for 
‘edification ;’ but they served their purpose, at all events, for a 
time, and assuredly helped to create in the middle class of our 
countrymen that solidity and quiet conviction on religious sub- 
jects which enabled it to keep its footing when the torrent of 
infidelity at a subsequent date swept over Europe. 

The real defect of pulpit instruction and of education in 
general at this time was that it did not reach, or aim at reach- 
ing, the lower ranks of the community. Our mining and 
manufacturing population was then growing with a rapidity 
which escaped observation, and had scarcely yet begun to 
count for anything in the views of statesmen or philanthropists. 
The parish pastor would no more have thought of addressing 
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his public exhortations to the clods or mechanics, who formed, 
perhaps, but an insignificant portion of his congregation, than 
would a preacher at St. Mary’s, Oxford, at the present day. He 
was still under the impression, shared with him by the political 
and social philosophers of his time, that intelligence stopped at 
the level of shopkeepers and country squires, and that all below 
these were subjects to be led, and not to be reasoned with. So 
it was when the mighty wrestlers of the Commonwealth pulpit 
derived strength from the invigorating touch of mother earth, 
but since then a lower stratum of society had come to light. 
Now here it was that the very remarkable agency of Methodism 
found and made its mission. The most striking circumstance 
in the phenomenon of Methodism is that it was not connected 
with any external agitation, such as elicited the forces first of 
Protestantism, then of Puritanism, later on of Republicanism. 
Methodism thundered in the most placid of atmospheres: per 
purum tonantes egit equos. It was the conscience of an 
ignorant people awakening to its own needs: for Wesley, a 
Jacobite and a High Churchman by predilection, derived his 
extraordinary influence more, in reality, from the aptness of his 
materials, than from the commanding energies of his own genius 
and eloquence. Whitefield, again, was gifted with rare capaci- 
ties of rhetoric, but his rhetoric was reacted upon by the very 
enthusiasm with which it was received. These men caught 
the vibration of the palpitating masses, and gave it utterance 
and significance. What, without such nicely adapted teachers, 
would have become of the vast population of colliers and miners, 
whose black faces were furrowed with tears as they listened to 
the message delivered to them—whether they would have 
seethed in brutality and atheism till some terrific explosion 
first made society aware of their existence; or whether (as is 
surely in the highest degree improbable) they would have 
sat quietly through the turmoils of the revolutionary period, 
waiting till education had made them reasonable enough to 
weigh the ‘evidences, we need not now inquire. Suffice it 
to say that the impassioned personal appeals of Whitefield 
and Wesley did open their hearts to a sense of eternal 
things, which wrought the most marvellous displays of sensi- 
bility at the moment, and left an abiding impression on theit 
views and principles. One material assistance to their oratory, 
as is well known, the Methodist leaders found in their practice of 
open-air preaching. The numbers who resorted to them first made 
this necessary, and they were not slow to perceive its advantages. 
As many as twelve or fourteen thousand would sometimes 
assemble at once to hear the exhortations of Wesley, and one can 
conceive how strongly the contagion of emotion must have spread 
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through such a mass: Wesley himself calculated that the mere 
physical power of his voice reached three times the number of 
auditors in the open air that it reached under a roof. Again, 
a very important innovation on established practice was the 
substitution of extempore for written addresses. It is curious 
that this should have been in fact a recurrence to the old system 
of exhortation which obtained in the Roman Catholic times, 
when the friars went their rounds among the people. Written 
sermons had held their ground for the most part since the 
teformation, on the very plea that they were more likely to 
produce earnest and well-considered teaching than could be 
found in unpremeditated discourses, such as the childish rigma- 
roles that had passed iato discredit. But now the feeling of 
the ‘awakened’ went the other way. Written sermons, it was 
said, were tame and heartless. The preacher should trust to 
the promptings of the occasion. It was not by carefully pre- 
pared essays that the souls of those surging masses could be 
reached. They must be conversed with face to face, as a man 
would converse with his friend. One consequence, however, 
was obvious. There was no literary merit in the declamations 
of the Methodist evangelists, and much tautology. The same 
message was reiterated day after day, and the same terms 
repeated with energetic and homely persistence. How could it 
be otherwise, when the labours of the tongue were so arduous 
and incessant? We read of Mr. Grimshaw of Haworth, who 
had imbibed the spirit of the new sect, that he would preach 
twenty and sometimes thirty times a week ; and while provid- 
ing abundantly for his own flock, found opportunity of holding 
forth nearly three hundred times to congregations in other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Grimshaw was a clergyman of the Church of England ; 
for the time came before long when the remarkable effects of 
the Methodist movement were to react on the regulars of the 
ministry. People of cultivation and rank listened to Wesley, 
and imbibed his spirit of philanthropy and popular sympathy ; 
and a feeling arose that the Establishment must reconsider its 
mode of delivering the gospel message, unless it was prepared 
to abdicate its functions as a teacher of the nation at large. 
The growth of this feeling is recognised in a paper in the 
Annual Register for 1761, which as a sign of the times it may 
be worth while to quote :— 

‘It is very obvious,’ says the writer, evidently no enthusiast, but a.calm 
of by the populace as here; and though our divines are foremost with 
practical observer, ‘ that some of the clergy are nowhere so little thought 
respect to abilities, yet they are found last in the effects of their minis- 
try, the vulgar in general appearing no way impressed with a sense of 
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religious duty. . . . No person who has travelled will contradict me 
when I aver that the lower orders of mankind in other countries testify 
on every occasion the profoundest awe of religion, while in England 
they are scarcely awakened into a sense of its duties, even in circum- 
stances of the greatest distress. . . . Men of real sense and understand- 
ing prefer a prudent mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; and fearing 
to overdo their duty, leave it half undone. Their discourses from 
the pulpit are generally dry, methodical, and unaffecting; delivered 
with the most insipid calmness, insomuch that should the peaceful 
preacher lift his head over the cushion, which alone he seems to 
address, he might discover his audience, instead of being awakened into 
remorse, actually sleeping over hismethodical and laboured composition.’ 


With this the writer contrasts the preacher of real earnestness— 

‘Impressed with a sense of the truths he is about to deliver, a 
preacher disregards the applause or the contempt of his audience, and 
he insensibly assumes a just and manly sincerity. With this talent 
alone we see what crowds are drawn around enthusiasts even destitute 
of common sense ; what numbers converted to Christianity. Folly 
may sometimes set an example for wisdom to practise, and our regular 
divines may borrow instruction from even Methodists who go their 
circuits and preach prizes among the populace. Even Whitefield may 
be placed as a model to some of our young divines. Let them join to 
their own good sense his earnest manner of delivery.’ 

Tantamount to this, was the pithy remark of Richard Cecil— 

‘Men who lay out their strength in statements preach churches 
empty. . . . I dare not tell most academical, logical, frigid men, how 
little I account of their opinion concerning the true method of preach- 
ing to the popular ear. I hear them talk as utterly incompetent judges. 
Such men would have said that St. Paul was fit only for the Tuaber- 
nacle. What he would have said they were fit for I cannot tell. They 
are often great men, first-rate men, unequalled men, in their class and 
sphere ; but it is not their sphere to manage the world.’ 

It was at this time, and in this manner, that the modern 
‘Evangelical’ school of preaching came into being. But though 
Methodism gave it the immediate impulse, its spiritual genea- 
logy is more legitimately traceable from the old Puritans, from 
whom it inherited the rigid Calvinistic views to which Wesley, 
at least, was opposed, and to whose severe doctrinal style of 
preaching it assimilated on the whole much more than it did to 
the pietistic extravagance of the two Methodist chiefs. A succes- 
sion of earnest preachers kept alive the popular repute of this 
party till far into the present century. The most marked 
features of their teaching were, insistance on the saving merits 
of Christ, enforcement of strictness of life as evidence of a sil- 
cere faith, and of the personal sense of acceptance with the 
Almighty as the test and reward of saving doctrine. Their 
moral and religious exhortations received a powerful impulse 
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from the disorders of the Continent at the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. The open defiance of Christianity which 
marked the triumph of French democracy, joined as it was 
with a moral and political anarchy such as the world had never 
before witnessed, furnished for all lovers of order and sobriety 
a commentary, the significance of which could hardly be over- 
estimated, on the texts handled by the preachers. Their ser 
mons, like those of the Methodists proper, were for the most 
part monotonous and limited in range of subject, and were with- 
out the elevation and originality of style necessary to arrest the 
attention of later readers. Generally, too, trying to avoid the 
homely familiarity of the Methodists, they displayed the diffuse 
diction which the pulpit essayists of George I1.’s reign had 
brought into vogue. Dr. Mason Neale,’ in the preface to his 
work on medizval preachers, speaks of them with characteristic 
superciliousness ; but it is very certain that John Newton at St. 
Mary Woolnoth, and Venn at Huddersfield, and Richard Cecil 
at St. John’s Chapel Bedford Row, attracted large and devout 
congregations, and exercised a spiritual influence over their 
hearers, out of the pulpit as well as in it, to which not many 
preachers of the present day can furnish a parallel. 

They had indeed other grounds besides their weekly exhorta 
tions for the ascendency they unquestionably possessed. They 
were men, Newton and Cecil in particular, of remarkably 
vigorous and manly sense, with a knowledge of human nature, 
derived from much experience and insight into the special 
workings of their own hearts, and an expansive spirit of sym- 
pathy with the hearts of others. Taken altogether, Cecil was 
perhaps the best example that can be cited of the evangelical 
divine of the last century. He had more sensibility than New- 
ton, more refinement of character, more cultivation of mind. 
His table-talk, where his natural common-sense appears less 
fettered by doctrinal conventionalities than in his sermons, is a 
mine of wisdom and piety. 

The evangelical preachers of the present century were far 
less remarkable men than their predecessors, and the ‘ velvet 
cushion’ became wearily monotonous in its prolusions. A would- 
be persuasiveness of address, running into mannerism and affec- 
tation, and a want of any discriminating view of the moral 
constitution of man; a tiresome sameness in the arrangement 
of discourses ; a technical cant, both superficial and illiberal, in 
the statement of doctrine,-these were the characteristics we 


1 Since the above was written Dr. Neale’s death has been announced ; and 
it will be known to all that he was an active divine, and an industrious 
writer; and occupied a not undistinguished position in the ranks of the High 
Church militant. 
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can well remember in the class of clergymen who gained a transi- 
tory repute among the ‘serious’ coteries of London and the 
watering-places, and whose occasional resuscitation in our 
pulpits at the present day always brings with it a curious sense 
of incongruity to our minds. Charles Simeon alone can be 
said to have left a strong individual mark on his times. His 
sermons were undoubtedly a great fact in the religious life of 
England forty years ago. And the sphere in which his influ- 
ence was exercised, the young academic world of Cambridge, 
was one which implied more than the common praise of evan- 
gelical eloquence in its possessor. Of the young men who sat 
at the feet of this Gamaliel —wranglers and first-class classics,— 
some devoted themselves at once to a life of missionary self- 
denial, some carried the torch of evangelical doctrine into the 
provinces and manufacturing towns of England, where it still 
survives with a more vigorous existence than in the metropolis. 
3ut the social prominence of his party—identified in its 
palmiest days with Wilberforce and the Clapham Saints— 
scarcely outlasted Simeon’s own life. The Oxford school arose, 
with its return to the patristic religion of the Laudian era, 
taught and expounded in the remarkable sermons of John 
Henry Newman, the strongest conceivable contrast to the 
‘popular Protestant’ didactics which they sought to displace. 
Concise in statement, searching in moral analysis, ascetic in 
temper, yet breathing an imaginative warmth which had irresis- 
tible attractions for ardent and poetic minds, the sermons of 
Newman were for the Oxford of 1840 what those of Simeon 
had been for the Cambridge of fifteen or twenty years before. 
The comparison is a curious one, for in each case it was the 
foremost ranks of the undergraduates that were fascinated by 
the spell: yet how opposite the tone and character of the 
preaching, and how close upon each other these contrasted pro- 
clivities of academic pietism ! 

We must here retrace our steps for a space. It was only 
upon a section of the Church that the example of the Methodist 
oratory took effect. The Moral-Essay variety of the sermon 
species, whose proper formation we may assign to the com- 
mencement of the Hanoverian era, was continued in a line of 
preachers of more or less note, side by side with the livelier 
developments of doctrinal theology, and held a respectable 
position till some way into the present century. The chief 
difference we note between the earlier and later generations of 
these preachers is, that whereas the first varied its sometimes 
styled ‘ Pagan’ morality with dashes of metaphysical dilettan- 
teism, and in its Clarkes, Sherlocks, etc., laid constant siege to 
the judicial faculty in man, but always with the most homely 
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plainness of speech, the second became somewhat more senti- 
mental in tone, and a great deal more magniloquent in diction. 
It was by their elegantly balanced periods chiefly that Ogden, 
rector of Lawford in Essex, and Seed, rector of Enham in 
Hampshire, obtained applause among their contemporaries. 

Dr. Johnson, being asked (in 1778) whose sermons he rated 
highest in point of eloquence, replied, somewhat evasively, ‘ All 
the latter preachers have a good style. Nobody now talks of 
style. Everybody composes pretty well. There are no such 
inharmonious periods as there were a hundred years ago. He 
owned, however, to a special admiration for Dr. Blair, who, 
though a preacher of a rival communion, was then acquiring 
considerable popularity among the sermon-readers, and many 
imitators among the sermon-writers of the English Church. 
‘T love Blair’s sermons,’ said the rough old oracle ; ‘ though the 
dog is a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, and everything he 
should not be. I was the first to praise them!’ The truth 
probably is, that the big-worded, but often very admirable, ser- 
monizings contained in Dr. Johnson’s cwn Rambler, served 
more than any other production as models for the cultivated 
preachers of his time. But it was easier to copy the stately 
moralist’s manner than his thoughts; and few, with all their 
pompous parade of words, made any approach to their master’s 
insight into the troubled waters of the human heart, or to the 
fervent glow of his consoling piety. 

Blair was indeed the prince of artists in that cultivated style 
of diction to which we allude. Of sectarianism there is nothing 
in his sermons; of distinctive Christian doctrine little enough. 
There is true moral feeling and some tenderness; but the 
constant effort to be smooth and graceful and dignified in 
expression mars all vigour, as it now appears to us. The 
esteem or contempt in which this elegant divine was held was 
rather the touchstone of ‘ spirituality, according to the modern 
ideas, when the Evangelicals came to occupy the foremost ranks 
in the party of religious progress: and great was the disdain 
lavished upon ‘ Blair’s Sermons’ in the assemblies of the Saints. 
Nevertheless, as a chief professor of the literary pulpit-diction 
of the last generation, Blair’s influence, if we mistake not, out- 
lasted the theological savour of his name, and is discernible up 
to the time of Arnold, Newman, and Augustus Hare. Many 
things had their traditional varnish rubbed off in the great 
jostle of reform which made the reign of William Iv. memorable ; 
among them the accepted sermon-style which had come down 
from the preceding century. It is always in some measure 
difficult to detach from the province of strictly modern ideas 
hames and celebrities so near our living remembrance ; but, as 
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in Canning’s studied eloquence we recognise the echoes of 
Burke and Chatham, so in the sermons of Bishop Heber we 
may trace connexion with the bygone school of preachers, who 
held a large share of their art to consist in choice rhetoric, 
Heber was an excellent priest, and an earnest Christian orator, 
whether in England or in India; but he was essentially 
a man of the ¢wenties and not of the thirties of our century. 
Compare his Parish Sermons, intended professedly for the 
humble auditory of a country district, with the parish sermons 
of Augustus Hare, or the parish and school sermons of Arnold. 
How far less are they calculated now to touch the heart or 
interest the understanding! It is not that his theme, or his 
treatment of his theme, may be deeper than that of his suc- 
cessors. On the contrary, we generally find it far more super- 
ficial, but his language has a certain set-up, and we feel through- 
out that the calculated effect of his harangues consists rather 
in the impressive sound of his periods than in the vigorous 
handling of his subject. How much, indeed, was this the case 
throughout all other departments of our literature half a century 
ago! We find it in the ‘ poetical diction’ which enthralled 
most of our verse-writers till Wordsworth rushed into simplicity. 
We find it even in the schvol-histories and common story- 
books of our parents as compared with our own. There was 
no notion among the Mother Bunches and Mrs. Trimmers of 
those days of really writing down to children as they are written 
down to now. Nor was there much more idea that a congre- 
gation could be preached down to except by the illiterate ranters 
who swelled the ranks of vulgar dissent. 

When Johnson’s opinion of pulpit oratory was asked on the 
occasion above cited, he followed up his answer with the 
remark, ‘ We have no sermons addressed to the passions that 
are good for anything, if you mean that kind of eloquence.’ 
We shall find this observation hold true throughout this de- 
partment of our literary history; and it marks a distinction 
between English didactic divinity and that of the leading French 
and Italian preachers. No English sermons addressed to the 
passions have ever earned an abiding literary reputation. The 
sermons of Wesley and Whitefield came nearest to them in 
principle. They were addressed to the passions, or to emotions 
that border on passions ; it was love, hope, fear, remorse, which 
prompted those vehement responses of which the annals of the 
Methodist revival are full, when tears and agonies and shoutings 
infected whole congregations till they issued sometimes in 
fever or madness ; but as compositions there was no refinement 
or cultivated eloquence in these utterances that proved so 
wonderfully heart-stirring at the time ; nor have we any names 
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in the pulpit records of the Anglican Church answering to 
those of Massillon, Fléchier, and Bourdaloue among French 
preachers. It is by the workings of thought and the graces of 
sentiment and imagery that our most successful religious 
oratory has ever been achieved. And here we are inclined to 
claim a small niche of notability for that most unclerical 
divine, Sterne, whose original gifts of pathos and expression give 
an individual character to his sermons, and make them often,even 
now, with all their mannerism and affectation, touch the springs 
of real human feeling more than any others of the Johnsonian 
period. May we cite one short passage as an instance ?— 

‘Tt pleases Heaven to give us no more light in our way than will 
leave virtue in possession of its recompense. Grant me, gracious 
God, to go cheerfully on the road which Thou hast marked out. I 
wish it neither more wide nor more smooth. Continue the light of 
this dim taper Thou hast put into my hands. I will kneel upon the 
ground seven times a day to seek the best track I can with it, and 
having done that, I will trust myself and the issue of my journey to 
Thee, who art the fountain of joy, and will sing songs of comfort as I 
go along.’ 

But, at the date aforesaid, the oratory of plain reasoning had 
still its greatest representative to produce for the century, and 
this was Paley ——younger than Sterne by thirty, by Wesley than 
forty, than Blair ‘by nearly twenty years. Enthusiasm had no 
charms for Paley; but he had seen too much of the age’s 
requirements and dangers to rest complacently in the sleepy 
truisms which had sufficed for the Clarkes and Sherlocks, from 
whom he was intellectually descended, or in the sonorous 
periods of the Blairs and Ogdens. His eminently logical mind 
delighted in statement and induction; but it is not only by 
his pellucid reasoning that his sermons attracted and still 
attract attention. They display a chastened fervour of piety, 
borne in upon the processes of his argument, which is the more 
impressive, to our mind, from the quiet mode of its introduction. 
The discourses of Paley are even now valuable pabulum for the 
pulpit. We have heard them with content from the dullest 
lips that ever droned an audience asleep. Delivered with due 
emphasis, it seems superfluous to add, we had far rather listen 
to them than to any chance discourses of the day, hot and hot 
from the clerical oven. Turn to the peroration of his thirty- 
third sermon, on ‘This Life a State of Probation. What can 
be more beautiful, more pathetic in expression, with the pathos 
of real feeling, based on unexaggerated truth of statement ? 
Or again, take the concluding passage of his sermon on ‘ Prayer 
in Imitation of Christ ; which, as it is short, one in his most 
characteristic style, we may 
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‘Scenes of deep distress await us all. It is in vain to expect to 
pass through the world without falling into them. We have, in our 
Lord’s example, a model for our behaviour in the most severe and 
most trying of these occasions: afflicted, yet resigned ; grieved and 
wounded, yet submissive; not insensible of our sufferings, but in- 
creasing the ardour and fervency of our prayer in proportion to the 
pain and acuteness of our feelings. 

‘But, whatever may be the fortune of our lives, one great extremity 
at least, the hour of approaching death, is certainly to be passed 
through. What ought, then, to occupy us? What can then support 
us? Prayer. Prayer, with our blessed Lord himself, was a refuge 
from the storm; almost every word He uttered, during that tremendous 
scene, was prayer,—prayer the most earnest, the most urgent, repeated, 
continued, proceeding from the recesses of His soul; private, solitary ; 
prayer for deliverance, prayer for strength; above everything, prayer 
for resignation.’ 


There is in these passages not a word too much—not a 
sentence of declamation or mere fine sentiment. The fault of 
Paley’s sermons, indeed, is that he does not trust himself to 
launch out a little more into the region of emotion. When 
reason has done her work, and shown the strength of the posi- 
tion, then is the time for vigorous application, whether of 
reproof or exaltation. When the steed has been well tamed 
with bit and bridle, then let it bound over the course. But 
Paley’s fervour never carried him on to any enlargement of 
expression. The bit and bridle were always at hand. 

Evidential sermons still abounded ad nauseam in the early 
part of the present century. The typical infidel was brought to 
the bar in a summary way, and covered with dire disgrace, by 
half the new-fledged curates who mounted the pulpit stairs; 
and truly, if they were as weak as their triumphant antagonists 
represented them, the infidels courted their discomfiture, and 
the wonder is that infidelity ever had another word to say. A 
country clergyman once composed a sermon—or rather, we be- 
lieve, it was a treatise in dialogue form—representing an argu- 
ment between a Christian and a Buddhist. By way of varying 
the form of the old debate, he gave his ‘ atheist’ the style of one 
of these Asiatic sectarians ; and having written his dialogue, he 
showed it to a local dignitary of the Church, of high repute in 
the diocese as well for his humour as for his personal piety. 
‘Very well, Mr. G., very convincing and conclusive,’ said the 
Archdeacon, after perusal ; ‘ but, sir,’ with a Johnsonian roll of 
the voice, ‘you should get a better Buddhist!’ Certainly the 
estimate of the ‘rights and duties’ of argument has made some 
strides in advance during the last half-century. We dare not 
parade such very feeble ‘Buddhists’ now for the purpose of 
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knocking them down incontinently, as our fathers did. How- 
ever bad aw fond we may think the infidel’s cause, we feel that 
flimsy and unfair contradiction is hardly the best method in 
the world for silencing him. We do not say that all minds, 
even now, are by any means alive to this conviction, or that 
very feeble Christian advocates may not still be found tilting 
against idiotic Buddhists of their own creating, and upsetting 
them with their little finger; and with them, as they are pleased 
to think, all the armour wherewith the criticism of Colenso and 
the Essayists could clothe them. But such self-sufficient advo- 
cates are not listened to by the upper ranks of our intellectual 
life as the earlier fulminators of anti-Buddhist harangues un- 
doubtedly were wont to be. On the contrary, there is nothing 
the Christian sage now so thoroughly deprecates as superficial 
and indiscreet partisanship. For this furbishing up of our con- 
troversial weapons we are indebted to the German schools of 
theology which arose during the present century. 

At the distance of fifty years from Paley our survey lights 
upon the pulpit teacher who may most fitly be mated with him 
in the combination of deep piety and a firm belief in the 
fundamentals of revealed truth, with strong original powers of 
reasoning, and a jealous distrust of superstition and mere 
hearsay credulity. Inquiry had taken a new range between the 
days of Paley and Arnold; and the attack and defence of 
Christian doctrine were carried on in shifted quarters; but the 
standing-point of these able men bore a similar relation to the 
outlying posts of scepticism and bigotry, allowing for a little 
less of critical daring on the part of the elder, owing to the as 
yet unopened vistas of criticism in his day. In their cast of 
opinion both Paley and Arnold may be considered in great 
measure heirs of those saintly ‘latitudinarians,’ round whom 
Burnet cast such a halo of interest; but there was this dis- 
tinction, that with Cudworth, More, etc.,a certain metaphysical 
mysticism coloured their religious conceptions—metaphysical 
speculations being eminently the taste of their age. With the 
latitudinarians of the later generation, critical processes regard- 
ing the history and text of Scripture contributed to form the 
basis of their principles. 

Arnold’s is, unquestionably, the most representative name in 
liberal theology during the decade from 1830 to 1840. If, as 
a theologian, it may be said he only adopted the views which 
German critics had already put forth, and so far was not an 
original thinker, he at all events was the first to assimilate and 
adapt those views to the genius of the English pulpit. His 
sermons form an era in our parenetic divinity. He had the 
gilt, which so many first-rate thinkers are without, of throwing 
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the whole sympathies of an ardent nature into opinions 
rigorously free from exaggeration or mere sentimentality; and 
thereby of moulding them, and making them instinct with the 
power to nourish the moral and spiritual life, as well as to 
exercise the understanding. 

And he had all the zeal of an apostle in what he felt t8 be 
the holy cause of bringing minds to a wholesome and manly 
service of God. How far his views may have been correct, as 
to the precise adjustment of faith and reason at which they 
pointed, is a question of opinion into which we need not here 
enter; but as regards his pulpit ministrations, this was the ful- 
crum from which he worked his lever, and no man ever wielded 
it with a more unfaltering hand. Men and boys were to him 
alike fitted for its application. The human mind, so he held, 
should take up its right position when first able to reason and 
to pray at all. Thence the fault so often found with him, that 
he sought too early to form the opinions of his scholars, and left 


them really less guarded against opposite impressions than if 


the process had been more gradual and unforced. Cherished by 
all who can recall it is the remembrance of that high-souled 
Mentor, speaking his earnest yet familiar thought to the young 
auditory assembled within his well-loved chapel walls. The 
keen eye, the knitted brow, the animated but somewhat mea- 
sured cadence—a little in the ‘ spouting’ method of delivery, dis- 
tinctive of old-fashioned academic training—the sudden grating 
of the voice, which denoted ever and anon that his own warm, 
anxious fee lings were moved by the argument he was enforcing, 
to hear him and to watch him thus, one hardly wondered at the 
rapt attention which held fast the restless limbs and w andering 
glances of three hundred boyish listeners. If sincerity and self- 
forgetting earnestness ever made an orator impressive, it was so 
in the case of Arnold. To his composition we have already 
adverted. It was novel to his generation, as exhibiting the use 
of unadorned language chosen entirely for its power of express- 
ing meaning, and not from any traditional association with, or 
supposed fitness for, sacred themes. 

We must not linger on special developments of the mere 
oratorical faculty in our own time. Nor may we turn aside, 


at the end of our long journey, to do for the great preachers of 


our own Northern Church what we have just endeavoured to 
do for those of England. The temptation is strong; for, besides 
the striking parallels which might easily be drawn, after the 
manner of Plutarch, we persuade ourselves that we should 
deserve well of our readers were we to brighten for them the 
faded memory of many venerable names, scarcely known at any 
time beyond the Border, and little remembered now, even by 
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our own countrymen. Most of us, to be sure, know how Knox 
used to ‘ding the pu’pit in blads; and the immense practical 
influence of Chalmers would keep his memory fresh for genera- 
tions, even if his fervid and majestic eloquence ran any risk of 
oblivion. But the centuries which divided Knox and Chalmers 
produced great masters of sacred eloquence, who scarcely 
deserve to be entirely forgotten among the crowd of con- 
temporary sermonizers. And yet that is the fate which has 
befallen even the greatest among them. Few people in this 
generation have ever heard of Roilock or Bruce; and if 
tobertson and Erskine are known to anybody, it is pro- 
bably to the readers of Guy Mannering. But for that very 
reason we must postpone the history of the Scottish pulpit, 
and confine ourselves for the present to the English side of 
the Border. To complete our task it is still necessary to 
take note of two remarkable occasions of ‘excitement’ in reli- 
gious oratory, which in our own and in our fathers’ days have 
taken place outside the English Established Church, but within 
the sphere of English life. These are, the oratory of the Scot- 
tish minister, Irving, in 1823, and of the Baptist Spurgeon, 
within the last ten years. 

Hatton Garden, near which was situated the Caledonian 
Chapel, in which Irving officiated, was thronged at the first 
period referred to by the learned and the fashionable ; by states- 
men and wits, lawyers and noblemen. The carriages of the royal 
family even were wont to mingle with the other coroneted 
vehicles that crowded the narrow street where the stern pro- 
phetic preacher held forth in periods of glowing rhetoric upon 
the worldly and hollow principles of the professing Christians of 
the age. Much has been written about Edward Irving of late. 
His name is familiar to all who have read the very interesting 
record of his life by Mrs. Oliphant. But it may not be super- 
fluous here to quote the manuscript notes of one—a man of 
taste and a scholar—-who thus sets down his impressions on 
each occasion after hearing him in those earliest days of his 
London notoriety, when none could say whither the eccentric 
meteor would direct its flight, and opinions were divided as to 
its betokening the mission of an apostle or a charlatan :— 

‘Sunday, June 29, 1823.—I certainly never witnessed such a com- 
bination of all the qualities of an orator in such high perfection. 
Countenance, gesture, voice, all grand and imposing in the greatest 
degree. Frequency and force of imagery equal to Jeremy Taylor. 
In flow of words and structure of sentences perhaps more resembling 
Barrow. A vehemence which, with less dignity of action and impres- 
sive seriousness of demeanour, would have been rant. Enthusiasm, 
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not misplaced on mere matters of speculative doctrine, but exerted in 
the cause of genuine Piety and Virtue. A sustained and habitual 
reverence of human learning and attainments, of the powers of ima- 
gination and genius, only kept in due subserviency to the great end 
of religion. ‘To conclude, a tone and manner inspiring the hearers 
with a conviction of truth and sincerity, and of a belief in the preacher 
of his own divine appointment to the office of persuasion and reforma- 
tion. I saw Lords Liverpool, Lansdowne, Aberdeen, Essex, Canning, 
Heber, and many more persons of distinction whose persons were 
unknown to me, and many ladies of the first rank and fashion. 

‘ July 13.—This morning I again crowded in to hear Irving, and 
am confirmed in my opinion of his most extraordinary powers, though 
I detected a greater mixture of bad taste than at the first hearing. 
The sermon was on God’s mercy and justice. He exposed, with most 
expressive and solemn eloquence, the perilous folly of those who quiet 
their consciences with the opiate of unlimited and unconditional for- 
giveness; exposed its utter inconsistency with the true character of 
God’s providence and the scheme of creation; and said that such a 
conception was making of heaven a sort of Whitefriars or Alsatia—a 
receptacle of everything profligate and abandoned on earth. This was 
bad, because the allusion necessarily carries the mind to the light 
works of imagination—plays and romances—in which alone the proto- 
type of the image is now to be found; and it is therefore an unreason- 
able disturbance of our thoughts, and an abstraction of them from the 
solemn subject which it is brought forth to illustrate. But it was still 
worse when, assuming the tone and character of an immediate delegate 
from heaven, he uttered, in the language of a king’s writ, “‘ All men, to 
wit! the Almighty God, Maker of Heaven and Earth, commands,” 
ete. This would be merely and shockingly ridiculous in a common 
preacher, and Irving’s grandeur of voice and gesture could not redeem 
it. . . . Even with the defects I have noticed, there is something 
most powerful and persuasive in the matter as well as the manner of 
his sermons, and I cannot listen to them without feeling some of the 
same enthusiasm which inspires the Preacher, and makes him regard 
himself as the commissioned Reformer of the great, and rich, and 
worldly-minded who flock together to listen to him.’ 


ut much as he was admired by all classes before sectarian 
extravagance overmastered him, and fine as his orations still 
appear to our judgment on reperusal of the written page, 
Irving made no special mark on the Church of England. 
Spurgeon, with marvellous fluency, aptness of illustration, ready 
humour, sweetness of fancy, and with the most perfect concelv- 
able organ of speech, is altogether a more vulgar type of orator, 
yet he will probably be more noted in the remembrance of 
posterity for the impulse he has given to the energies of the 
Establishment ; and it is on this impulse that his future fame 
will be founded, rather than on any abiding monuments of his 
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own eloquence. He is far more of a preacher for the common 
orders than Irving was. Irving was all solemnity: his very 
colloquialisms were of a quaint and stately order. Spurgeon 
revels in daring homeliness. Irving was a man of education and 
study. Spurgeon had little of the one, and probably has no 
turn for the other. Nevertheless, it is certain that he has 
attracted to his open air or his ‘ Tabernacle’ orations innumer- 
able crowds both of the ignorant and the wise; of Dissenters 
putting a blind faith in his doctrines ; and of fashionable critics, 
seeking merely for a new sensation. 

And as in the time of Wesley, so now in the time of Spur- 
geon, the Church of England, by its natural sympathies al- 
ways resting more upon the upper ranks, has begun to shake 
herself, and inquire how she may fulfil that almost forgotten 
part of her duty which consists in the evangelization of the 
lower stratum of society. Hence evening services, cathedral 
naves thrown open for worship, services shortened, and every 
effort made to render the teaching of the pulpit more intelli- 
gible, more attractive, and more ‘ sensational.’ 

But the Church of England has a double mission to per 
form; and in this lies, and always has lain, her chief difficulty. 
Methodists and Baptists consist in greatest part of the classes 
below the highest cultivation. The Church has to keep her 
hold on the most advanced intellects of the land as well as on 
the humbler orders. To use the phrase of Donne, ‘she must 
preach to the mountains, and preach to the plain likewise.’ It 
is not always easy for a man of first-rate education to focus his 
addresses on the poor. It is still less easy for one whose time 
must be much spent in the practical duties of his profession, 
to deliver sermons which can reach the reason and conscience 
of men of practised intellect. The consequence is that the 
general preaching of the Church of England is a sort of 
midway compromise, utterly ineffective for both purposes. 
This is the complaint of the day, and it deserves being 
looked into. 

We will first glance at a few of the suggestions which have 
been offered for improving the ways and means of pulpit in- 
struction. ‘Something must be done,’ is the cry from news- 
papers, synods, and drawing-room coteries alike. Dulness has 
passed all legitimate bounds, says the British public. It is an 
infliction little short of tyranny to make a man of sense sit 
through such commonplaces as he is weekly pelted with from 
the preacher’s post of vantage. Go from church to church, 
what do you hear? The rector’s pompous platitudes in the 
morning, the curate’s offensive dogmatism, or more offensive 
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would-be impressiveness in the afternoon. The duller the 
matter, the longer the discourse: and then how utterly unen- 
livened, in most cases, by any taste in elocution or delivery! 
For ourselves, we confess to thinking the curate-infliction the 
greatest penance of the two; particularly in the metropolis, 
where, partly from ambition, and partly from the fear of being 
detected in plagiarism, a young performer will generally parade 
themes of his own composing, and indulge in varied experiments 
of mannerism. For the chance of an edifying discourse, we had 
really rather on the whole encounter a chance sermon in an 
obscure rustic village than in a London afternoon congregation. 
The possibility always is, in the first case, that the parson has 
not given himself the trouble of composing, or even ‘ compiling, 
a discourse at all, but has taken some ready printed article 
into the pulpit with him, secure that the theft will not be dis- 
covered by his people; and odd enough the contrast often 
appears between the intense homeliness, the ‘hawking and 
chopping’ manner of the delivery, and the superior character 
of the thoughts and imagery. And this brings us to the first 
amendment that we would suggest. Let the re-preaching of 
old and approved discourses be much more frequent and 
acknowledged and systematic than it is. Let there be no 
shame or misconception about it. A popular reciter of profane 
literature attracts crowds merely to hear him read passages 
from Dickens or Shakspeare or Sterne, or any of our good 
prose writers, of whatever age. A well-chosen discourse, even 
of as old a date as Leighton or as Paley, would probably afford 
far more useful food for meditation and assimilation than any 
hash the neophyte could produce from his own brain. 

Sir Roger de. Coverley was a wise man, we think, when he 
made his chaplain a present of all the good sermons which had 
been printed up to his time, with the condition that he should 
preach one of them every Sunday. ‘ As Sir Roger was going on 
in his story,’ says the Spectator, ‘ the gentleman we were talking 
of came up to us; and upon the Knight’s asking him who 
preached to-morrow, for it was Saturday night, told us, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in the after- 
noon. He then showed us his list of preachers for the whole 
year, where I saw with a great deal of pleasure Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with 
several living authors who have published discourses of practi- 
cal divinity. I no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the 
qualifications of a good aspect and a clear voice; for I was so 
charmed with the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as 
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well as with the discourses he pronounced, that I think I never 
assed any time more to my satisfaction.’ 

Dr. Mason Neale sneers in his most contemptuous fashion at 
this sample of missionary lukewarmness ; but we only wish Sir 
Roger’s method were more commonly followed at the present 
day. A good aspect and a good voice, and a good ready-made 
sermon, are requisitions which most patrons would, for their 
people’s sake, do well to insist upon. We can testify to this 
from an example within our own experience, where the clergyman 
is one of the most zealous, and his pulpit ministrations some 
of the most impressive we know, and where the practice of 
preaching borrowed sermons is openly avowed. For what is 
the sense of the matter? An active parish priest whose heart 
is in his work, is busily occupied during the week with attend- 
ing to his parishioners far and near—praying with the sick, 
counselling the perplexed, rebuking the sinful. How can he 
command time and energy to compose thoughtful and wise dis- 
courses for his Sunday services? The days are past of the 
hunting parson of Herrick’s verse :— 

‘ Old Parson Beanes hunts six days of the week, 
And on the seventh he hath his notes to seek. 
Six days he hollows so much breath away, 
That on the seventh he can nor preach nor pray.’ 


But the round of a serious clergyman’s week-day labour is not 
less absorbing than when he followed the huntsman’s horn and 
halloo. 

No doubt there are those who have the gift of ready utter- 
ance as well as fervid thought, whose natural impulse is to 
speak out from their own bosom the truths with which they 
are laden. Such, if hard-worked men, with plain congregations, 
might ponder the advice of a French priest, the Abbé Mullois, 
chaplain to the present Emperor. It occurs in a work entitled 
‘Cours d’ Eloquence sacrée populaire.’ 

‘The sermon should be short,’ says the Abbé ; ‘at all costs it must 
not weary the hearers. Besides, what good, what motive is there in 
so much talk? I know not how it is that we have been drawn into 
these long discourses. Our Saviour’s instructions were brief. His 
Sermon on the Mount, which has revolutionized the world, does not 
appear to have taken up half an hour. The homilies of the Fathers 
too were generally short ; and St. Ambrose says, Nec nimiwm prolixus 
sit sermo, ne fastidium pariat, semihore tempus communiter non excedat. 


‘Not so long past however. Some of the latest specimens lingered in 
our own days on the borders of Dartmoor, and were scarcely less literally 
true to their type than Parson Beanes himself. 
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‘It would undoubtedly benefit religion were we to abridge our 
sermons and our services also. As regards the former, this may be 
done easily, and without the least detriment. Omit all generalities 
from the exordium, all useless demonstrations from the body of the 
discourse, all vague phrases from the peroration. Cut off all super- 
fluity of words, admitting only such as triple the force of the sub- 
stantive. Be chary of words and phrases: economize them as a miser 
does his coin. 

‘When about to compose your sermon, first study your topic, seiz- 
ing the salient points of the truth you are going to expound, and then 
write. But do not stop there—begin afresh. Supposing you have 
written four pages, reduce them to two, retaining all the thoughts and 
vigorous ideas of your first draft. On ascending the pulpit, place a 
watch by your side, and begin thus: “ On Sunday last we said so and 
so, let us proceed.” Then enter at once upon your subject, cutting it 
short when the appointed time arrives. People will say that you do 
not preach long enough, that you tantalize your audience, and rob 
them of a real pleasure by being so brief. Heed them not, but remain 
inflexible, for such persons are unconsciously real enemies to religion. 
Adhere more strictly than ever to your prescribed rule; then rest 
assured your discourses will be talked of; every one will be anxious 
to witness a seven minutes’ sermon; the poorer classes will come, and 
the rich will follow. Faith will bring the one, novelty will attract the 
other, and thus the Divine Word will have free course and be glorified.’ 


/ A seven minutes’ sermon is, it must be confessed, rather a 
homceopathic prescription. Most English constitutions are 
tough enough to stand a quarter of an hour, or even twenty 
minutes, and would, we fancy, with their innate loyalty to the 
pulpit, scarcely think themselves properly dosed with less. »But 
concentration, instead of dilution of thought, system, point, 
purpose, directness of language, these are recommendations that 
cannot be too strongly enforced. 

As a minor matter, we have often wondered why—a text 
being the recognised necessary condition of every sermon— 
more advantage is not taken of the great variety the Bible 
affords, to raise legitimate surprise and expectation in an 
audience. We do not admire such eccentricity in the choice 
as was evinced by the preacher who launched a sermon 
from the ‘nine-and-twenty knives’ of Ezra i. 9. We con- 
sider, too, that it was rather too daring an experiment in the 
manipulation or manufacture of a text which a late highly 
esteemed divine ventured upon when he puzzled a St. Paul's 
congregation three or four years since by giving out as the 
motto of a very eloquent discourse the words, ‘We may, we 
must, we will, brought together from sections of three different 
verses of the Bible. The practice might be indefinitely abused. 
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No doubt the line is a fine one between a strained interpretation 
and an interesting elucidation of unusual texts. Still, a little 
fancy and ingenuity might be employed in drawing out the 
meanings and possible applications of pregnant words that do 
not belong to the regular run of those hackneyed passages the 
very utterance of which so often seems to bar our hope of any- 
thing that will arrest attention in the commentary that is to 
ensue. A text may fairly enough be propounded as a motto 
for a theme, and not necessarily as a problem for solution. 

On the indispensable necessity, for all purposes of really 
effective preaching, of a good manner and elocution, it is im- 
possible to lay too much stress. We all know what unpretend- 
ing addresses may become impressive from taste and animation 
in the delivery, what fine orations dull from wanting them. 
As this is, it would seem, an accomplishment which requires no 
genius, but only simple painstaking, to acquire, the wonder is 
how egregiously it is often neglected. Surely it would be well 
to make it a subject of severe test-discipline in all aspirants to 
the ministry. 

Much is to be said for the device adopted in several metro- 
politan churches of interposing a pause between the prayers 
and sermon, so as to permit the withdrawal of those whose atten- 
tion to the service is already fatigued, or who flinch from the 
possible dreariness or objectionable doctrine of the next half 
hour. Moreover, it would have the effect, if generally adopted, 
of keeping the clergy more alive to the responsibilities of their 
position, and making them more anxious to interest their audi- 
ence. Elocution, we take it, would have a better chance of 
being studied, and self-conceit might find its zeal for original 
composition abated. 

But shame and pity it would be, we most emphatically pro- 
nounce, if, in this age of enlightenment and cultivation, religious 
topics should be held unequal to any further development of 
oratorical ability, and men be everywhere content with the pre- 
pared efforts of the past, or with spasmodic appeals calculated 
to attract the vulgar for the moment. 

We hold the study of pulpit eloquence to be a most noble 
and important object, demanding the highest faculties of 
thoughtful men; only it should not be left to those over- 
burdened already with practical cares. Why should not the 
Church resort to the methods pursued in the early days of 
the Reformation—originally indeed exemplified by the better 
type of Friars-Predicant under the older system—and have 
preachers regularly trained and educated for the task, and 
sent round at stated seasons to give parishes, town and 
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country, some revival in the style and mode of their instruc- 
tion. There would be the advantage of curiosity and change; 
for one great cause of the inefficacy of our pulpit oratory is 
the weary monotony of hearing one and the same voice and 
manner from year’s end to year’s end. There would be the 
opportunity of stimulating the intellect ; for it may be sup- 
posed that such missionaries, examined and licensed for their 
task, would have cultivated the intellectual aspects of theo- 
logy more than the parish pastor has time to do. Variety of 
views and treatment there might be; but in these days of 
much thought and much reading, where is the sense of sup- 
posing that a congregation must needs be kept in a beaten 
track by its spiritual guides? It must never be forgotten 
that in a case like that of sacred oratory, where the same 
topics have to be handled from age to age, where, according 
to La Bruyére’s eloquent description, the preacher has to 
walk by well-worn paths, to say what has been said before, 
and what (within limits) every one knows he is going to 
say ; where, important as his subject-matter is, it is never- 
theless trite and hackneyed—sound as his principles are, the 
conclusions to which they lead are obvious at a glance to the 
auditors before whom he is about to expound them; in such 
a case, we say, and our survey has gone to prove it, human 
nature will crave for novelty in some shape or other ; and as 
the substance of a sermon must always be in a certain sense 
‘used up,’ they will seek it in the mode of treatment. Hence 
enthusiasm, pedantry, argument, rhetoric, mystic heat, pruden- 
tial coolness, all may have their turn of popularity, all will 
pall upon the taste when their fashion is over. 


We have spoken with approbation of the practice of re- 
delivering old sermons of tried and acknowledged merit: but 
this is a very different thing from the attempt to resuscitate 
the dry bones of antiquated oratory by a recurrence to those 
types which represent the special theological fashions of a 
time gone by, or a creed not in accordance with current con- 
victions. It is, we hold, a pitiful mistake to sneer at modern 
‘enlightenment,’ to praise the ‘ages of faith, in their least 
estimable qualities, their childishness and superstition, to try 
to make children of us again by resorting to the lisping words 
and nursery tales which disciplined society in its earliest stages, 

‘When all was gospel that a monk could dream.’ 


Yet this is what some of our modern divines would do. The 
publications of Dr. Mason Neale nine years ago, and of Mr. 
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Baring-Gould during the last year, aim at exalting the preach- 
ing of the medieval and post-medieval i.e, post-Reformation 
friars and Jesuits, in contemptuous disparagement of the ora- 
tory of the English Protestant pulpit. As signs of the ad- 
vanced position which Tractarian sympathies have taken up 
of late years, and which so many other symptoms of religious 
taste reveal, these publications deserve a passing notice here. 
They call our thoughts back to the general course of that 
High Church movement which has been so striking a feature 
of modern times, and of which the recent ritualistic develop- 
ment is but as it were a second stage. 

Let us for a moment consider the different qualities of the 
two phases. The first was grave, measured, controversial ; 
seeking to establish the validity of tradition and of apostoli- 
cal succession, and the authority of the early Fathers before 
Papal corruptions set in. The via media of Newman, Keble, 
and Pusey thirty years ago, was asserted as strongly against 
Rome as against the ‘popular Protestanism, of the English 
Church. Hurrell Froude revealed a stronger bias; and then 
came the numerous perversions to Rome of those who found 
the via media altogether too narrow ground for their stand- 
ing; and for a while Tractarianism seemed at a discount. It 
was not till within the last two or three years that the out 
side world became fully aware of the very strong vein of 
Ritualism and Romanizing sentimentalism that was permeat- 
ing the Establishment. Its influence was no doubt extended 
by the sensation consequent on the appearance of the Hssays 
and Reviews. The ‘ Essayists’ stood in startling antagonism 
tothe ‘ Tractarians ;’ and through the newly stimulated dread 
of scepticism gave an impulse to the success of the latter 
party analogous to that which weariness of evangelical theology 
had afforded in the first instance. 

In this new fructification of High Church affinities, identity of 
feeling with Rome in all the sentimental part of her creed and 
worship is much»more generally and openly‘avowed than was 
the case before. We are no longer taught to reserve our rever- 
ence for the Fathers of the first few centuries. The homage of 
our heart, and judgment too, is demanded for most of the saints 
inthe Romish Calendar. Dr. Mason Neale extols the eloquence 
1 This year’s Kalendar of the English Church, a publication represent- 
ing a very advanced type of High Church opinions, gives a list of sixteen 
‘guilds and brotherhoods’ now organized within the Establishment. Of 
these sixteen, two are undated. One was organized as far back as 1844. 
Between that date and 1862, we find five instituted ; between 1862 and 
the present date, no less than eight ; thus just one half of the entire number 
within the last four years. 
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and unction of medieval monks and priests. Mr. Baring-Gould 
goes still further, and would have us seek for the regeneration 
of our pulpit oratory, not only in imitation of those who— 
corrupt and ignorant as the Church might be—spoke at least 
in a Church yet undivided by Reformation, but of those who 
were Romanist divines, pur et simple, Jesuits or otherwise, 
after Protestant doctrine had worked itself free from the super- 
stitious accretions of the Papal system. 

It is far from our wish or purpose to be illiberal. By all 
means let us be ready to seek for good wherever it is to be 
found. If valuable ideas are to be gleaned from the utterances 
of earnest men, who have spoken God’s word in sincerity under 
other doctrinal standards than our own, let us not disdain to 
profit by them. But let us take them for what they are really 
worth, and not, by reason of a fantastic dislike to our professed 
creed and convictions, attribute the greater value to them 
because they emanate from a communion which our national 
conscience has over and over again deliberately repudiated. 

And what are they really worth, these monastic preachments ? 
Singularly little to the requirements of our modern culture, if 
the specimens given by Mr. Gould are a fair sample. To none, 
we believe, but to a very artificially trained minority in any 
Church of England audience of our times, would it be possible to 
bring back a state of mind which would make such mystical 
prattle and legendary lore attractive, or what is called ‘edifying,’ 
Surely it is a sickly sentiment that would wish to make ‘the 
child father of the man’ in this sense. 

These are a few hints only. One or two points have to be 
noticed before we conclude. Let us once again recall attention 
to the fact that the complaint of pulpit inefficiency is not a 
new one. 

‘Ora si va con motti e con iscede 
A predicare : e pur che ben si rida, 
Gonfia ’] cappuccio, e piu non si richiede.’ 


So Dante complained of the burlesque preachers in his day, five 
centuries and a half ago.!. The Puritan colloquialisms were not 
satisfying to the fastidious intellects of the Stuart Courts ; the 
patristic pedantries of the Laudian theologians re volted the 
practical earnestness of the friends of popul ir freedom ; th 
placid ethics of the Hanoverian age were found unsatis fying 
after the times had had sufficient breathing space from forme! 
1 Cowper’s reproof is almost identical — 
‘Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul.’ 
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turbulence and fanaticism. The ‘evangelical’ preaching which 
was thought the height of Christian eloquence forty years ago, 
has been exploded since then by the fashions both of High 
Church and Broad Church divinity. But one thing strikes us 
as distinctive of the present case. It is not so much that pole- 
mical tastes are at issue, as that sacred oratory is no longer 
abreast of the general intelligence of the community. There 
has been an advance, unprecedented in its rate of progress, in 
many departments of experience and discovery within our own 
generation. While habits of thought and inquiry have spread 
through classes innocent even of the power of reading formerly, 
those minds which occupy the highest towers of observation have 
seen many mists recede before their gaze, many new aspects of 
familiar subjects unveil themselves. The landmarks of histori- 
cal and scientific criticism have been inevitably displaced. But 
meanwhile the body of the clergy, hampered both by tradi- 
tional limitations and by a conscientious devotion to practical 
duties of a very absorbing character, have not possessed either 
the leisure or the inclination to adjust their teaching to the 
altered estimate of religious and intellectual claims. Fear has 
made thém cling with the greater tenacity to forms and modes 
of the past : and instead of concentrating their main strength on 
those inner positions which they have it in their power to make 
secure, they fly with trembling haste to defend each worthless 
outpost, and shriek that Faith is ruined if any of their technical 
statements of doctrine are disputed. They look for the strength 
of argument in reiteration, and for the conviction of antagonists 
in denunciation. Where the manifest tendencies of an age are 
persistently ignored or misunderstood, what can arise but that 
the pupils will despise their teachers, and even under-estimate 
what there may be of good and sound in the counsels they ten- 
der? Exceptions there have been, and are, no doubt, to the 
general failure of the clergy to sympathize with their genera 

tion. But here again a professional danger arises, for it occa- 
sionally happens that the very zeal to show themselves free 
from illiberality has led men of acute and imaginative minds 
to mistakes in the opposite direction. Satisfied with the first 
crude aspects of change, eager to welcome new ideas before 
they would seem forced into concession, such men will some- 
times omit to wait for the sobering test of time on the hasty 
theories of the moment, and will be too ready to warp and 
modify the eternal aspects of truth to suit some coveted mode 
of reconciliation with recently accredited facts of science or 
criticism. Robertson of Brighton was a man of large intelli- 
gence, liberal heart, and rare eloquence, but he failed, if we 
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mistake not, in that patience of thought which is the touch- 
stone of the highest wisdom in religious as well as in secular 
affairs. : 

For above all is needful the courageous and conscientious 
inner education which every clergyman called on to instruct 
his fellows, should give himself. Above all, it behoves him to 
recognise his position as a spiritual teacher, not of the sixteenth, 
or seventeenth, or eighteenth, but of this present nineteenth 
century, and no other; to give due weight to the good as well 
as the evil of the civilisation he sees around him; and 
amidst all the excitement of doctrinal debate and scientific in- 
novation, to be thoroughly penetrated and possessed by that 
‘deep and wise enthusiasm of moral feeling, as Coleridge ex- 
presses it, which is the only solid safeguard against pedantry, 
or self-conceit, or fanaticism, or lukewarmness; which is the 
surest basis for all Christian teaching, and which no ‘ progress 
of the age’ in science or material civilisation can ever stultify 
or supersede, as long as the great fact of Sin exists on every side 
of us, and the great fact of Death lies before us. 
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Art. VI.—-Report of a Committee appointed to consider certain 
questions relating to the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Command of Her Majesty. 1866. 


THE most ancient records inform us that astronomy and 
meteorology in a rudimentary state were amongst the sciences 
which engaged the attention of man at a very early period. 

In the Book of Job, which is one of the earliest, if not the 
very earliest written record, we have evidence of the interest with 
which the ancient pastoral nations of the East contemplated the 
nightly march of the stars, and the more engrossing interest 
which they felt in varieties of weather and climate. 

The effect of latitude in modifying the important element of 
climate was without question recognised at a very early period ; 
nor can we doubt that some rude method of foretelling weather 
must have been adopted by pastoral nations, this being derived 
partly, perhaps, from observations of the sky, and partly from 
a study of the habits of animals. 

But although these two sciences had a common and very 
remote origin, they have had a very different history. In a 
comparatively short space of time the laws which regulate the 
apparent positions of the heavenly bodies, that is to say, of the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and the stars, became known suffi- 
ciently well to enable astronomers to foretell eclipses. The 
principles, too, of angular and linear subdivision, an art con- 
nected on the one hand with astronomy, and on the other with 
geodesy, must have arrived at great perfection at a very remote 
period. It was, we believe, the remark of Laplace that the 
ancients must have had some very exact method of measure 
ment with which we are unacquainted, and the great Pyramid 
is probably a standing memorial of the knowledge of geodesy 
possessed by the early inhabitants of Egypt. 

But this very exact knowledge of the earth’s figure and size, 
along with a much less exact knowledge of the distribution of 
land and water over the surface of the earth, must be considered 
to embrace all the geography of the ancients. The science of 
terrestrial magnetism, meteorology (except the very rudiments), 
geology, and all those other branches of knowledge which are 
embraced under the head of physical geography, are of modern 
growth. Of these meteorology is perhaps that branch of know- 
ledge which possesses most practical importance, but it is, at 
the same time, that which is least advanced. Now why is this ? 
Why is it that this great and most important science, of equal 
importance with astronomy, and, as we have seen, of equal remote- 
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ness in its origin, should be so greatly behind? We have not 
to seek far for an answer to this question. Before any branch 
of knowledge is finally brought under the domain of numerical 
laws, three steps must be taken. 

We must first of all have a proper conception regarding what 
elements ought to be measured, and by what instrumental 
means these measurements may be made. In the next place 
we must make a sufficient number of good observations with 
our instruments, when we have obtained them; having done 
which, we must, in the third place, endeavour to deduce from 
our observations the laws which regulate the science in 
question. 

To render this clear, we may take the science of terrestrial 
magnetism, which is in some respects akin to meteorology. It 
is only of late years that Gauss, the German mathematician, pro- 
posed a method by which the elements of terrestrial magnetism 
at any place may be correctly measured, so that by knowing 
these elements we know all the particulars in which it is 
possible for one place to differ magnetically from another. It 
is of still later date that, chiefly through the exertions of General 
Sabine, and of those who have co-operated with him, the magnetic 
elements of the various parts of the globe have been ascertained 
—an operation which may be compared to determining the 
climate of a place in the kindred science of meteorology, while 
the laws which regulate those sudden and capricious changes of 
terrestrial magnetism, and which are termed magnetic storms, 
have also to some extent become known. 

Now, the science of meteorology is not less, but more, complex 
than that of magnetism; for in the former the different causes 
at work are very many, and the complexity of their action is 
very great; and we need only remark that the varied distribu- 
tion of land and water, of mountain and valley, which is so 
charming to the traveller, is exceedingly puzzling to the 
meteorologist. Each variety which adorns the landscape only 
produces in his eyes an additional entanglement in the com- 
plicated web of results which it is his office to unravel. 

Let us now shortly examine the past progress and present 
state of the science of meteorology under the threefold aspect 
already introduced. First, then, as to the elements to be 
measured, and the instruments to be employed in their measure- 
ment. If we take the air, we ought to know its velocity and 
direction of motion, its pressure, its temperature, and its state 
with regard to moisture, electricity, and ozone. Now, if we 
except the barometer, by which we measure the pressure, and the 
thermometer, by which we estimate the temperature of the air, 
all the other instruments by which these various elements may 
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be measured are of very recent date, and their construction 
implies considerable progress in various branches of science. 

If we now take the sea, here the elements to be determined 
are its temperature, its specific gravity and saline constitution 
at various places and depths, as well as the direction and 
velocity of the oceanic currents by which it is traversed. This 
last element is a very important one, for there is a circulation 
of the sea, not less than of the air. It is, however, very easy to 
determine approximately the circulation of the air, while it is 
extremely difficult to determine that of the sea. An illustration 
will render obvious this difference. A man attached to the 
earth during a severe storm or hurricane must necessarily know 
in what direction the wind is blowing, and he is at the same 
time a very good judge of its force. But let the same man, 
during the same storm, be in a balloon, and his means of ascer 
taining the direction and velocity of the wind will be very 
much reduced. He no longer strives against the storm, but is 
carried passively with it, and while the dwellers on earth are 
struggling against its violence, everything with him is in a state 
of the most perfect repose, not a feather is moved, nor is the 
motion of the wind more felt by our aérial voyager than the 
annual motion of the earth by the inhabitants of our globe. 
In fact, a man carried along with any moving body, whether 
this body be the earth in its annual and diurnal revolution, or 
a balloon moving with the air, or a railway train, or a ship at 
sea, can only ascertain the direction and velocity of his motion 
by reference to some external object which he knows to be fixed. 

Suppose, now, that we have a ship in mid-ocean, and that 
the ship, as well as the body of water around her, is being 
carried along by an oceanic current, how is the mariner to 
ascertain the direction and velocity of this current? He might 
do so if he could cast anchor, but in mid-ocean this is evidently 
impossible, and in consequence he can only do it in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

By observations of the sun and stars (fixed objects), and by 
his chronometer, he knows his latitude and longitude, and hence 
his position on the earth’s surface from day to day. 

sy throwing a log, and by his compass, he knows his motion 
from day to day with regard to the water around him. 

Now, these two methods will only agree together in the 
event of the water being at rest ; they will not agree together if 
the water is in motion; and the amount of this disagreement 
enables the mariner to know the direction and velocity of the 
motion of the water. 

The remarks which we have now made will serve to convince 
our readers that it is not a very easy task to determine accu- 
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rately all the necessary meteorological elements, whether at 
land or at sea. 

In the next place, let us cousider what progress has been 
made in observing. 

There is no doubt that, especially of late years, a great many 
observations, at least with the barometer, the thermometer, and 
the rain-gauge have been made, but unfortunately comparatively 
few of these have heen made either with good instruments, or 
on a good and uniform plan, and very few have been properly 
reduced. 

Very many soldiers have assaulted the citadel, but these 
have been chiefly irregulars, and each one has been content with 
chipping his own individual piece out of the ramparts, without 
much regard to what his comrades were about, and the result 
is, that a breach is not yet made, and the citadel has not yet 
surrendered. 

It may be worth while entering a little more fully into the 
causes of the comparative want of success in this science. 

In the first place, until lately there was no means by which 
an observer might ascertain the correctness of his barometer or 
thermometer. These instruments were left to the tender mercies 
of the optician who made them, and the inevitable result was 
a deplorable want of accuracy in their construction. In the 
next place, observers do not seem until lately to have made 
good observations. The observations themselves were so gene 
rally regarded as exceedingly simple that the requisite care was 
not taken ; it was always thought so easy to read a barometer or 
thermometer. The consequence was, that very often the re- 
quisite temperature correction was not applied to the reading 
of a barometer originally badly made, while a thermometer 
equally faulty was placed in a position where it could not 
possibly give the true temperature of the air. 

No doubt, by a sufficient number of observations some know- 
ledge of the elements of a particular place might be obtained ; 
but there was always more or less uncertainty in comparing 
together observations made at different places and with different 
instruments. There was also an element of uncertainty in com 
paring together observations made at the same place and with 
the same instrument during a long series of years, for the con- 
stancy of the barometer could not be relied on, and the change 
that time produces in the two points of a thermometer was very 
generally overlooked. Now, an immense mass of observations 
of this nature, negligently made and irregularly published, if pub- 
lished at all, forms a not very promising collection out of which 
to deduce results ; nor do we envy him the task who sets about 
gathering together the golden grains that may lie dispersed in 
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such amass. The observations have swollen to such an extent 
that the task would simply be impossible. 

One defect inherent in all ordinary observations, even the best, 
ought here to be mentioned, and this is, that as far as weather 
is concerned, an observation requires to be made at the right 
moment. Let us say a squall comes on. Now, in order to know 
how this squall is travelling we ought to know at what moment 
the wind blows most fiercely and the barometer sinks lowest at a 
number of stations in the route of the squall. But in order to 
know this we ought to have self-registering instruments. But 
these are of very recent origin, and yet the instance we have just 
mentioned shows the paramount importance of such instruments 
in the science of meteorology. 

And now let us mention, in few words, the practical results of 
all our observations. One of the most important of these is the 
very fair knowledge of the climate of various places which we 
have already obtained. A mode of graphical representation 
originally due to Halley, but introduced into meteorology by 
Humboldt, has been of service here. According to this method, 
we draw a line through all the various parts on the earth’s 
sirface that have any element of climate the same. Thus, an 
isothermal line embraces together all those places which have 
the same temperature, an isobaric line all those places that 
have the same atmospheric pressure; and soon. We have not 
yet, however, arrived at any precise knowledge of these secular 
changes that may take place after a long series of years in the 
climate of a country. At sea, again, thanks to Maury and 
others, we know the prevailing winds at different points, and 
also to some extent, though not completely, the course of the 
oceanic currents. 

In the next place, with regard to the progress of certain kinds 
of weather, the chief extent of our information is, that at sea cer- 
tain circular storms behave in a definite manner, so that we can 
lay down rules for the handling of a vessel that happens to be 
caught in one of these storms. This,and a beginning in storm- 
signalling made by Admiral Fitzroy and others, is nearly all we 
know about the subject. At this moment, as would appear from 
the Parliamentary Report recently published, he would be a rash 
man who should venture to predict the kind of weather to be 
met with to-morrow, or foretell the character of next winter. 
Our readers who have followed us thus far will have perceived 
that the slow progress of meteorology has been due, in the first 
place, to difficulties inherent in the science, but, in the second 
place, to the want of system in the efforts made to extend our 
knowledge. Of late years, however, steps have been taken to 
remedy this latter evil. 
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The first of these which we shall mention is the establishment 
in this country by the British Association of the Kew Observa- 
tory for verifying and improving meteorological and other in- 
struments. By this arrangement an observer is no longer 
dependent upon the character of his optician for the accuracy 
of an instrument, but he may, if he chooses, have it sent to be 
verified at Kew upon the payment of a small fee. It is wonder- 
ful how quickly this system has operated in raising the character 
of the usual run of meteorological instruments made in this 
country. Whena maker knows that his handiwork is liable to 
be examined at any moment by a competent authority, he very 
soon becomes more careful in the construction of his instru- 
ments. Before this system was introduced, the error of a 
barometer might be reckoned in tenths of an inch, now ts is 
reckoned in thousands ; a thermometer, again, might have been 
wrong a couple of degrees, now a couple of tenths is a large error. 

The verifications of Kew Observatory are, however, not con- 
fined to meteorology, but they extend to geodetical and mag- 
netical instruments; and, in fine, to all those instruments that 
may be employed in physical geography, using this word in its 
widest sense. 

But, besides undertaking these verifications, the Kew Obser- 
vatory has furthered the progress of meteorology by being the 
first to introduce self-recording photographic instruments ; and 
we believe that a barograph, or self-recording barometer, now 
at work at the Kew Observatory, is the original instrument con 
structed by the well-known Francis Ronalds, once Director ot 
that Observatory. Self-recording magnetographs have also been 
arranged by this Institution, and with such success that eight 
sets of these instruments, on the Kew plan, have been supplied 
to other Observatories. 

The step we shall now allude to is of a more cosmopolitan 
nature. 

About the year 1852 it came to be perceived that systematic 
co-operation, of a kind best attained by Government measures, 
was necessary to the progress of the science of meteorology. It 
was necessary that observers should work together with good 
instruments and on a good system, and also that the observa 
tions should be reduced and published systematically. This 
conviction led to the creation of the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, as is stated in the Parliamentary Blue- 
book before us, page 4, in the following words :— 

‘In and before the year 1852, the then Lieutenant Maury, acting 
under the sanction of the United States Government, had, by the he Ip 
of the navy and the merchant ships of the United States, been for 
some time collecting meteorological observations made at sea. In 
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1852, Sir John Burgoyne, then Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
contemplated the establishment of a certain number of meteorological 
observations on land, to be managed by the Royal Engineers, and a 
suggestion was at his instance made to the United States Govern- 
ment, that the observations so carried on, and any observations made 
under the direction of that Government, should be conducted on one 
uniform plan. To this a counter proposition was made by the United 
States Government, to the effect that any uniform system should in- 
clude observations at sea, and that the different maritime nations of 
the world should be invited to make such observations on one uniform 
plan. This counter proposal was submitted by the British Govern- 
ment to the Royal Society; and it was finally determined to postpone 
for the present the attempt to reduce to one uniform system the 
various meteorological observations by land which different nations 
were then already making; but that it was desirable to invite the 
various maritime nations of the world to collect, through the medium 
of their national and mercantile navies, certain meteorological obser- 
vations at sea, to discuss these observations, and to communicate the 
results to one another. A conference, consisting of representatives 
from different maritime countries, subsequently met at Brussels, in 
August and September 1853. This conference reported to the effect 
that it would be impracticable to obtain one great desideratum, viz., 
uniformity of scales and instruments; but they expressed a strong 
opinion that steps should be taken to secure the accuracy of the in- 
struments that might be used. The meteorological department of the 
Board of Trade was subsequently constitute d, and the late Admiral 
Fitzroy was appointed as its head.’ 


A systematic course of research was thus inaugurated , and 
in order to insure correctness, all the instruments used by the 
meteorological department in this country were verified at the 
Kew Observatory. 

The fruits of this system were soon apparent. Maury was 
enabled, by making use of the logs of many vessels, to lay down 
the directions of the prevailing winds in various parts of the 
ocean, in such a manner that the passage of vessels has been 
materially shortened in consequence. This is of itself a very 
great boon, and one which our nation can thoroughly appreciate. 
In our country, again, the late Admiral Fitzroy latte rly turned 
his attention to the subject of storm-warnings to the various 
ports—a practical point of great interest in an island so exposed 
as ours; and in this branch he achieved a very considerable 
amount of success, for which we hardly think he has got suffi- 
cient credit from the Parliamentary Committee whose report we 
have referred to. 

The lamented death of Admiral Fitzroy, who may be said to 
have fallen a victim to the duties of his office, has induced 
Government again to consult with the Royal Society. The 
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Royal Society on being consulted immediately recommended 
that self-recording meteorological instruments should be intro- 
duced into some six stations on the British Isles, of which one 
should form the central station, to which the records of all the 
others should be sent for reduction and publication. They 
suggested Kew Observatory as perhaps the best for this 
office; and when it is recollected that the employment of 
photography to self-recording meteorological instruments was 
first introduced in this Observatory, we think the selection of 
Kew on the part of the Royal Society was only a just tribute to 
its past exertions and present standing. 

From what we have previously said our readers will 
perceive that the employment of self-recording instruments is 
quite essential to the progress of meteorology, and we earnestly 
hope that this proposal of the Committee will not fall to the 
ground from want of Government support. 

In fine, a considerable extension and modification of the pre- 
sent system is advocated in this report, the reporters recom- 
mending that the Kew Committee should take charge of the 
whole branch. We shall only remark that if they are willing 
to do so, it could not be put into better hands. 

We indeed rejoice to think that there is now a likelihood of 
a systematic and earnest pursuit of meteorology, under the 
auspices of the British Government, and especially are we glad 
to think that self-recording instruments are likely to be estab- 
lished. In this respect meteorology is behind terrestrial 
magnetism, although the former is the more popular and 
immediately practical science of the two. But when a begin- 
ning has once been made by our Government, it is almost 
certain that it will be followed up by the Continental nations; 
so that possibly at no distant date Europe may be sprinkled 
over with observatories in each of which self-recording meteoro- 
logical instruments are at work. But while we heartily agree 
with the conclusions arrived at by the Committee, we hardly 
think they have done justice to the late Admiral Fitzroy. Of 
his sincerity of mind and scientific earnestness there can be no 
question. There can be as little question that his system of 
storm-warnings has been of great public benefit—has, in fact, 
been the saving of many lives. His was the bold strong hand 
of a pioneer that quarried the stone— it will remain with others 
to rear the edifice. If in another branch of his work he wanted 
method, he himself was the chief sufferer. His genius and his 
untiring energy have conduced to the lasting “benefit of his 
country. The faults he had have only hastened his own 
untimely and lamented death. 
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ArT. VII.—1. Scenes of Clerical Life. By Grorce ELtor. 
3 vols. Edinburgh, 1858. 

2. Adam Bede. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1859. 

3. The Mill on the Floss. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1860. 

4. Silas Marner. 1 vol. Edinburgh, 1861. 

. Romola. 3 vols. London, 1863. 

}. Felix Holt. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1866. 


SoME years ago general attention was arrested by a series 
of stories then appearing in Blackwood’s Magazine, under the 
title of Scenes of Clerical Life. These tales did not win their 
way very rapidly, nor were they ever, perhaps, in the strict 
sense of the word, popular. But eventually their reputation 
extended beyond the class of ordinary novel-readers ; and they 
gained from their admirers an enthusiastic admiration, more to 
be relied on than any mere noisy popularity. From the nature 
of the tales this was what might have been expected. They 
were almost entirely without incident, and were therefore want- 
ing in what is commonly called interest—a want which, in nine 
cases out of ten, would be fatal to the success of magazine 
stories. Worse than this, they were all melancholy; and 
nothing alienates the casual reader so much as a persistent 
tone of sadness. On the other hand, readers who can dispense 
with excitement, and who do not turn from the aspect of 
sorrow, were fascinated by a rare beauty of style, a loftiness 
of tone beyond common, a reach of thought and command of 
passion which challenged comparison with the masters of litera- 
ture. So far as popularity is concerned, Adam Bede was a 
great advance from the Scenes of Clerical Life; and then came 
in succession the books which are at the head of this article, 
and which have gained for George Eliot a place second to none 
among the living writers of English fiction. Her reputation 
grew with each successive effort; and Felix Holt especially has 
been received with universal peeans of delight. 

Two of our ablest living critics, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Palgrave, 
take frequent occasion to lament the want in English literature 
of anything like sound criticism. Mr. Arnold is quite plaintive 
on this theme: ‘Almost the last thing for which one would 
come to English literature is just that very thing which now 
Europe most desires—criticism.’ Mr. Palgrave puts it more 
gently, when he laments ‘that deficiency in independent taste 
which is, it may be feared, in some ways characteristic of 
Englishmen. In picture-buying, at any rate, precedent and 
fashion are too often dominant.’ Precedent and fashion dominate 
just as much in judging of novels as in judging of pictures. It 
was long before the ‘independent taste’ of our critics recognised 
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the merits which put George Eliot’s writings on a totally 
different platform from the trash the present enormous supply 
of which is a disgrace to our literature; and now, when the 
fashion has set in, praise is lavished on her later works, in 
terms which would require modification if applied to the greatest 
masters of fiction. With much of this praise we heartily concur; 
from some of it we are constrained to dissent. For example, 
when a critic declares it certain that if people were to take 
to heart the lessons which Feliz Holt contains, ‘the next 
generation would rise to a moral excellence far above that of 
to-day, and leave many meannesses and miseries under their 
feet, we feel that a position is claimed for George Eliot as the 
teacher of a morality purer and more exalted than that which 
generally regulates the lives of mankind, or which animates the 
pages of ordinary writers. We greatly doubt whether she is 
entitled to this position ; and on this point alone—to say nothing 
of matters of more strictly literary aspect—it may be worth 
while shortly to examine George Eliot’s works. 

Dr. Johnson defines a novel as ‘a smooth ‘tale, generally of 
love.’ Definitions, like the syllogism, are often unequal to the 
subtlety of nature; certainly Johnson’s definition of the novel 
is altogether unequal to the subtlety and variety of modern 
fiction. The favourite novels now-a-days are far from being 
‘smooth tales, and the love of which they tell is too often a 
distorted image of what he meant by the word. To George 
Eliot’s writings the definition is peculiarly inadequate. The 
deep tide of passion in her tales, breaking against harsh circum 
stance, cannot flow smoothly; and of all her novels, perhaps 
The Mill on the Floss alone is, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, a love-story. In fact\story-telling at all is not her 
forte. Her great characteristic is her knowledge of human 
nature, and the grasp of thought with which she seizes and 
brings before us its most hidden secrets. Scott said of Richard 
son that ‘in his survey of the heart he left neither head, bay, 
nor inlet behind him until he had traced its soundings, and laid 
it down in his chart with all its minute sinuosities, its depths, 
and its shallows.’ More than even this may be said with truth 
of George Eliot. She has sounded, with no less accuracy than 
Richardson, the depths and the shallows of every little bay ; 
and she has ventured boldly on distant seas, of which the 
storms and the treacherous calms were to him alike unknown. 

Considering George Eliot as a writer generally, without having 
regard to her special vocation as a writer of novels, criticism 
cheerfully recognises many rare excellences. First among 
these, of common consent, must be placed her style. It would 
be flattery to place her on a level with Thackeray. But now 
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that we have lost Thackeray, she is in this point above all 
others. Trollope, indeed, has a merit of his own; but his 
easy naturalness is altogether on a lower level. George Eliot’s 
style is rich in beauty and power. It is a splendid vehicle. 
We can often mark its effect in raising the thought to a dignity 
greater than its own. Her wealth of allusion is considerable, 
and it is indicated with becoming reserve, not ostentatiously 
obtruded, as is the fashion with most of our present novelists ; 
to borrow a graceful simile from Mr. Hannay, it is like ‘ violets 
hidden in the green of her prose.’ Above all, her style is not 
the result of art only; it has that indescribable stamp which 
marks it as the result of feeling and thought. The thought 
may not be always deep, the feeling may not be always right, 
but both are uniformly original and sincere. The following 
passage from one of her early writings exhibits some of her 
characteristic excellences, and shows also the wide sympathies 
and large charity of the writer :— 

‘Yes, the movement was good, though it had that mixture of folly 
and evil which often makes what is good an offence to feeble and fas- 
tidious minds, who want human actions and characters riddled through 
the sieve of their own ideas, before they can accord their sympathy 
or admiration. Such minds, [ dare say, would have found Mr. Tryan’s 
character very much in need of that riddling process. The blessed 
work of helping the world forward happily does not wait to be done 
by perfect men, and I should imagine that neither Luther nor John 
Bunyan, for example, would have satisfied the modern demand for an 
ideal hero, who believes nothing but what is true, feels nothing but what 
is exalted, and does nothing but what is graceful. The real heroes, 
of God’s making, are quite different: they have their natural heritage 
of love and conscience which they drew in with their mother’s milk ; 
they know one or two of those deep spiritual truths which are only to 
be won by long wrestling with their own sins and their own sorrows 
they have earned faith and strength so far as they have done genuine 
work: but the rest is dry barren + theory, blank prejudice, vague hear- 
say. Their insight is blended with mere wot iy their sympathy is 
perhaps confined in narrow conduits of doctrine, instead of flowing 
forth with the freedom of a stream that blesses every weed in its 
course ; obstinacy or self-assertion will often interfuse itself with their 
grandest impulses; and their very deeds of self-sacrifice are sometimes 
only the rebound of a passionate egoism. So it was with Mr. Tryan: 
and any one looking at him with the bird’s- eye glance of a critic 
might perhaps say that he made the mistake of identifying Christianity 
with a too narrow doctrinal system; that he saw God’s work too ex- 
clusively in antagonism to the world, the flesh, and the devil; that his 
intellectual culture was too limited—and so on; making Mr. Tryan 
the text for a wise discourse on the characteristics of the Evangelical 
school in his day. 

‘But I am not poised at that lofty height. Iam on the level and 
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in the press with him, as he struggles his way along the stony road, 
through the crowd of unloving fellow-men. He is stumbling, perhaps ; 
his heart now beats fast with dread, now heavily with anguish; his 
eyes are sometimes dim with tears, which he makes haste to dash 
"away; he pushes manfully on, with fluctuating faith and courage, with 
a sensitive failing body; at last he falls, the struggle is ended, and 
the crowd closes over the space he has left. 

‘One of the Evangelical clergy, a disciple of Venn,” says the 
critic from his bird’s-eye station. ‘ Not a remarkable specimen; 
the anatomy and habits of his species have been determined long ago.” 

‘ Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge of our fellow-man is 
that which enables us to feel with him—which gives us a fine ear for 
the heart-pulses that are beating under the mere clothes of cireum- 
stance and upinion. Our subtlest analysis of schools and sects must 
miss the essential truth, unless it be lit up by the love that sees in all 
forms of human thought and work, the life and death struggles of 
separate human beings.’ 

As a contrast with this, take a passage, very graceful in 
description and true in feeling, from what we think the purest 
and most beautiful of all her tales, ‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-story:’— 

‘They reached the flower-garden, and turned mechanically in at 
the gate that opened, through a high thick hedge, on an expanse of 
brilliant colour, which, after the green shades they had passed through, 
startled the eye like flames. The effect was assisted by an undulation 
of the ground, which gradually descended from the entrance-gate, and 
then rose again towards the opposite end, crowned by an orangery. 
The flowers were glowing with their evening splendours: verbenas and 
heliotropes were sending up their finest incense. It seemed a gala 
where all was happiness and brilliancy, and misery could find no sym- 
pathy. This was the effect it had on Caterina. As she wound among 
the beds of gold and blue and pink, where the flowers seemed to be 
looking at her with wondering elf-like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, 
the feeling of isolation in her wretchedness overcame her, and the 
tears, which had been before trickling slowly down her pale cheeks, 
now gushed forth accompanied with sobs. And yet there was a 
loving human being close beside her, whose heart was aching for hers, 
who was possessed by the feeling that she was miserable, and that he 
was helpless to soothe her. But she was too much irritated by the 
idea that his wishes were different from hers, that he rather regretted 
the folly of her hopes than the probability of their disappointment, to 
take any comfort in his sympathy. Caterina, like the rest of us, 
turned away from sympathy which she suspected to be mingled with 
criticism, as the child turns away from the sweetmeat in which it sus- 
pects imperceptible medicine.’ 

And again, in quite a different style— 

‘It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted along and sat 
down together, with no thought that life would ever change much for 
them: they would only get bigger and not go to school, and it would 
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always be like the holidays; they would always live together and be fond 
of each other. And the ‘mill with its booming—the great chestnut-tree 
under which they played at houses—their own little river, the Ripple, 
where the banks seemed like home, and Tom was always seeing the 
water-rats, while Maggie gathered the purple plumy tops of the reeds, 
which she forgot and dropped afterwards—above all, the great Floss, 
along which they wandered with a sense of travel, to see the rushing 
spring- tide, the awful Eagre, come up like a hungry monster, or to 
see the Great Ash which had once wailed and groaned like a man— 
these things would always be just the same to ee Tom thought 
people were at a disadvantage who lived on any other spot of the 
globe; and Maggie, when she read about Christiana passing “ the 
river over which there is no bridge,” always saw the Floss between 
the green pastures by the Great Ash. 

‘Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and yet they were not 
wrong in believing that the thoughts and loves of these first years 
would always make part of their lives. We could never have loved 
the earth so well if we had had no childhood in it,—if it were not the 
earth where the same flowers come up again every spring that we 
used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping to ourselves on 
the grass—the same hips and haws on the autumn hedgerows—the 
same red-breasts that we used to call ‘‘ God’s birds,” because they 
did no harm to the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and Joved because it is known ? 

‘The wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young yellow- 
brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, the white 
star-flowers and the blue-eyed speedwell and the ground ivy at my 
feet-—what grove of tropic palms, what strange ferns or splendid 
broad petalled blossoms, could ever thrill such deep aud delicate fibres 
within me as this home- scene? These familiar flowers, these well- 
remembered bird-notes, this sky with its fitful brightness, these fur- 
rowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of personality given to it by 
the capricious hedgerows,—such things as these are the mother tongue 
of our imagination, the language that is laden with all the subtle 
inextricable associations the fleeting hours of our childhood left behind 
them. Our delight in the sunshine on the deep-bladed grass to-day, 
might be no more than the faint perception of wearied souls, if it were 
not for the sunshine and the grass in the far-off years, which still live 
in us, and transform our perception into love.’ 


It is not too much to say, that from few novelists in the Eng- 
lish language could passages be selected giving evidence of such 
varied power. On the other hand, George Eliot is often for get- 
ful of the beauty of simplicity. Her richness of language some- 
times makes her style ornate and over-loaded ; her eagerness of 
thought leads her into complexity and confusion of expression. 
It is impossible to avoid the comparison with Thackeray, for 
she resembles him closely in the device of interweaving reflee- 
tion and comment with the story; and it is in such passages 
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that both writers reach their greatest wonders of style. At her 
best she falls short of his exquisite simplicity, which sprang 
from the delicate reserve of his nature, and carried with it a 
suggestive power over the heart of the reader, reaching far 
beyond the actual written word; of his complete appropriate 
_ness, never too much or too little; of his finished , beauty of 
language, like crystal, at once clear and splendid.) And in 
some of her favourite fine passages, that is, in her worst, there 
is a gaudiness of diction and a vagueness of thought—some- 
times descending to mere rhodomontade. We could quote 
many passages in support of this criticism. We select three, 
all from the first volume of Feliz Holt: 

‘The sensitive little minister knew instinctively that words which 
would cost him efforts as painful as the obedient footsteps of a wounded 
bleeding hound that wills a foreseen throe, would fall on this man as 
the pressure of tender fingers falls on a brazen glove.’ 

‘For there is seldom any wrong-doing which does not carry along 
with it some downfall of blindly-climbing hopes, some hard entail of 
suffering, some quickly-satiated desire that survives, with the life in 
death of old paralytic vice, to see itself cursed by its woful progeny 
—some tragic mark of kinship in the one brief life to the far-stretching 
life that went before, and to the life that is to come after, such as has 


raised the pity and terror of men ever since they began to discern 
between will and destiny.’ 


‘The poets have told us of a dolorous enchanted forest in the under 
world. The thorn-bushes there, and the thick-barked stems, have 
human histories hidden in them; the power of unuttered cries dwells 
in the passionless-seeming branches, and the red, warm blood is darkly 
feeding the quivering nerves of a sleepless memory that watches 
through all dreams. These things are a parable.’ 

Another quality of George Eliot’s writings which has at- 
tracted unbounded admiration, is the humour they are thought 
to display. When Adam Bede appeared, we remember an able 
critic gave her credit for a more infinite humour than that of 
Scott. Now, while her writings sparkle with wit, we should 
have doubted their claims to be considered humourous, in the 
proper sense of the word. It is a delicate matter to discrimi- 
nate between these wayward faculties ; and we have no wish to 
enter upon a well-worn controversy. We can never hope to 
come to any definite conclusion ; the question whether or not a 
writer is humourous must be always very much answered accord- 
ing to individual fancy. The dogmas of another eminent critic 
as to Scott are even more bewildering. In Mr. Senior’s Essays, 
lately republished, are included elaborate criticisms of the 
Waverley Novels which originally appeared in the Quarterly 
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Review. There, amid many able and acute remarks, we find 
oreat objection taken to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ bores,’ as the critic 
calls them; and among these are particularly specified—the 
Antiquary and Dugald Dalgetty! Views like these, coming 
from such a quarter, puzzle us amazingly, and suggest the 
idea, which had best be frankly expressed, that Scott’s most 
characteristic excellence is missed by many of his readers, 
especially his Southern readers. To our thinking, the humour 
of George Eliot is as a shadow beside that of the Ariosto of the 
North. Its often purely verbal, as in the following examples, 
in the former of which the affected style of phraseology intro- 
duced by Mr. Dickens is very apparent :- 

‘Do you know the dulcet strength, the animating blandness of tea 
sufficiently blended with real farmhouse cream? No—most likely you 
are a miserable town-bred reader, who think of cream as a thinnish 
white fluid, delivered in infinitesimal pennyworths down area steps ; 
or perhaps, from a presentiment of calves’ brains, you refrain from 
any lacteal addition, and rasp your tongue with unmitigated bohea. 
You have a vague idea of a milch cow as probably a white-plaster 
animal standing in a butterman’s window, and you know nothing of 
the sweet history of genuine cream, such as Miss Gibbs’s.’ 


‘“T’ve nothing to say again’ her piety, my dear; but I know very 


well I shouldn’t like her to cook my victual. When a man comes in 
hungry an’ tired, piety won’t feed him, I reckon. Hard carrots ‘ull 
lie heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety. I called in one day when 
she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s dinner, an’ I could see the potatoes 
was as watery as watery. It’s right enough to be speritial—I’m no 
enemy to that; but I like my potatoes mealy.”’’ 

At its best, her humour is hard, resting less upon habits of 
thought than upon point and force of expression. In the 
mouths of Florentine magnates Mrs. Poyser’s keen proverbs 
are dignified into grave aphorisms: ‘ Friendliness is much such 
asteed as Ser Benghi’s, it will hardly show much alacrity un- 
less it has got the thistle of hatred under its tail’—but the 
style of thing is the same, exceedingly clever and witty, not, we 
think, humourous. How hard, and how wanting in mobility is 
even Mrs. Poyser beside Mause Headrigg or Jenny Dennison! 
And, as is always the case with wit of this description, it is too 
universal. George Eliot is guilty of the error to which masters 
of verbal wit are prone, namely, that a// her characters are 
witty. She is not such a sinner in this respect as some—as 
Sheridan, for example; but the fault is there. Her characters 
range over all ranks of society, and represent many modes of 
thought ; they speak in various dialects ; but they express them- 
selves always with a force and vigour, often with a wit, which 
strikes the reader as unnatural. 
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As it is with her characters, so also with her humourous scenes. 
The ‘ High Life Below Stairs,’ in the first volume of Feliz Holt, 
has been the subject of much exaggerated praise. The fun of it 
consists almost solely in some very clever ‘chaff’ on a heayy- 
minded butler by a flippant valet—the leading feature of which 
is rather ponderous jesting on the butler’s name. The alehouse 
scene in Silas Marner is in a higher style. But neither of 
them can stand for one moment beside the post-office scene in 
the Antiquary, where Mrs. Mailsetter and two of her cronies are 
‘sorting’ the letters before they are delivered. *The inter- 
locutors are three—-Mrs. Mailsetter herself, the baker’s wife, 
and the butcher’s wife: each has plainly a character of her own, 
and thinks and speaks in strict accordance therewith ; not one 
of them even makes a remark that strikes us as unusually 
clever or unusually well. put, and yet all Fairport is taken 
through hands by these chattering old women ;—and what 
humour there is in the contrast between their various points of 
view and estimates of character, in their characteristic squabble, 
and the still more characteristic compromise by which it is 
healed,—the naturalness and perfect keeping of the whole! 

George Eliot’s jocular incidents may be dismissed in a line. 
They are too absurd. The ‘Florentine Joke’ in Romola, where 
a monkey is brought to a doctor as a sick baby; a preposterous 
mock play-bill in ‘ Janet’s Repentance ;’ the triumph of a ser- 
vant over his rival by the daring exploit of cutting off his coat- 
tails when he was sleeping—dwelt upon at great length in 
Felix Holt as a thing of infinite jest,—these three examples are 
enough to show that George Eliot has no comprehension of that 
branch of the ludicrous which is called fun. 

She perhaps reaches to humour in her children, and that be- 
cause she thoroughly understands children, and can enter into 
their every thought. The childhood of Maggie and Tom Tull- 
iver makes the first volume of Zhe Mill on the Floss quite dif- 
ferent from the other two. Gleams of bright humour, too, come 
with the golden-haired child into the house of Silas Marner. 
But beyond this we cannot go. Heartily as we admire George 
Eliot’s brilliant wit, we cannot hold her entitled to a foremost 
place among humourists. Asa rule, women do not appreciate 
humour ; they never excel in it. If it be true, as the author of 
Friends in Council says, that a man’s humour is the deepest 
part of his nature, this is not to be wondered at. Howsoever 
able they may be, women can hardly have the mental reach or 
experience required to embrace the whole of man’s nature. 
And ‘besides, and what is perhaps more to the purpose, the 
vagaries of this faculty are repugnant both to their tastes and 
to their prejudices. 
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We have next to consider George Eliot with special reference 
to her vocation as a novelist. That her literary career has 
fallen on a time when it is the imperative mode to write stories, 
has been in some respects an advantage to her; in some the 
reverse. She possesses many of the qualifications necessary 
for the novelist ; in others again she is conspicuously deficient. 

In the first place, we think she seriously errs in the choice 
of her stories. They are uniformly of a painful nature. We 
are far from saying that pain or sorrow should be excluded 
from fiction; but it must not occupy a too prominent place. 
Nor can the pain in George Eliot’s tales be held as falling 
under the imposing name of tragedy. The tragic is separated 
from the merely painful or sorrowful by differences hard to 
state clearly, but not therefore fanciful. Tragic feeling in the 
old time sprang from sources different from those which gave 
it birth among the moderns. Greek tragedy concerned itself, 
for the most part, with the actions of the gods, at best of 
demigods and heroes,—beings far removed from the feebler 
race of man; and the whole was borne along on the bosom 
of a dark tide of destiny, incomprehensible, resistless, power- 
ful over all, even over the gods, hurrying on to some mys- 
terious end—the destruction alike of the mortal and the 
divine race. It was thus, as compared with our tragedy, alien 
from humanity, and appeals to our sense of the terrible and the 
sublime. Modern tragedy, on the other hand, seeks its themes 
in the fortunes of man, and rests rather on the emotion of 
melancholy. This emotion, according to Schlegel, lies at the 
root of all modern poetry—the poetry of desire. ‘When the 
soul, resting as it were under the willows of exile, breathes out 
its longing for its distant home, what else but melancholy can 
be the keynote of its songs?’ The same idea is beautifully 
ernressed by Hood :— 


All things are touch’d with melancholy. 
Born of ‘the secret soul’s mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust ; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like “the sweet blossoms of the May 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 

O give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears, and musings holy ! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There ’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy.’ 
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This does not mean—at least we do not quote it as meaning— 
that a green melancholy, or even a vague sadness of spirit, is 
identical with tr: 1Zic fee ling. Weeping from mere wantonnesg 
is quite apart from tragedy. But Schlegel can best e xplain his 
own point of view, familiar to many of our readers as the ex- 
planation may be :— 


‘ All that we do, all that we effect, is vain and perishable; death 
stands everywhere in the background, and to it every well or ill spent 
moment brings us nearer and closer; and even when a man has been 
so singularly fortunate as to reach the utmost term of life without any 
grievous eal: unity, the inevitable doom still awaits him to leave or to 
be left by all that is most dear to him on earth. There is no bond of 
love without a separation, no enjoyment without the grief of losing it. 
When, however, we contemplate the relations of our existence to the 
extreme limit of possibilities; when we reflect on its entire depend- 
ence on a chain of causes and effects, stretching beyond our ken; 
when we consider how weak and helpless, and doomed to struggle 
against the enormous powers of nature and conflicting appetites, we 
are cast on the shores of an unknown world, as it were, shipwrecked 
at our very birth; how we are subject to all kinds of errors and decep- 
tions, any one of which may be our ruin; that in our passions we 
cherish an enemy in our bosoms; how every moment demands from 
us, in the name of the most sacred duties, the sacrifice of our dearest 
inclinations, and how at one blow we may be robbed of all that we 
have acquired with much toil and difficulty; that with every accession 
to our stores, the risk of loss is proportionately increased, and we are 
only the more exposed to the malice of hostile fortune: when we 
think upon all this, every heart which is not dead to fecling must be 
overpowered by an inexpressible melancholy, for which there is no 
other counterpoise than the consciousness of a vocation transcending 
the limits of this earthly life. This is the tragic tone of mind; and 
when the thought of the possible issues out of the mind as a living 
reality, when this tone pervades and animates a visible representation 
of the most striking incidents of violent revolutions in a man’s fortune, 
either prostrating his mental energies or calling forth the most heroic 
endurance—then the result is Tragic Poetry.’ 


After this quotation it is but fair to bring to the reader’s re- 
collection George Eliot’s own statement and vindication of the 
tragic element in her writings :— 


‘The pride and obstinacy of millers and other insignificant people, 
whom you pass unnoticingly on the road every day, have their tragedy 
too; but it is of that unwept, hidden sort, that goes on from genera- 
tion to generation, and leaves no record—such tragedy, perhaps, as 
lies in the conflicts of young souls, hungry for joy, under a lot made 
suddenly hard to them, under the dreariness of a home where the 
morning brings no promise with it, and where the unexpectant discon- 
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tent of worn and disappointed parents weighs on the children like a 
damp, thick air, in which all the functions of life are depressed ; or such 
tragedy as lies in the slow or sudden death that follows on a bruised 
passion, though it may be a death that finds only a parish funeral.’ 


The doctrine here laid down seems to be that the elements of 
true tragedy are always existing, and are to be found in all 
classes of society. Now, this can only be admitted subject to 
considerable reservations. In the first place, even the social 
position of the actors becomes, in this question, a thing of some 
moment. The fate of any poor French girl who was drowned in 
the Loire during the Terror may have been as sad and as pitiable 
as the death of Marie Antoinette; but it was not as tragic: if 
there was no other distinction, the element of catastrophe would 
in such a case be deficient. In the next place, the mental range 
of the victims—their intellectual and moral capacity—is a thing 
of great moment. The disappointed love of a miller’s daughter 
is likely to be very different from the passionate despair in 
which Romeo and Juliet ends; the gradual descent into low 
treachery of a wily Greek is a less ‘ tragic’ theme than the down- 
fall of a nature like Macbeth’s. Above all, the character of the 
suffering represented is of the greatest moment. It is quite un- 
sound to maintain that the vexations and sorrows of every-day 
life reach the heights or the depths of tragedy. There is ‘a 
grand style’ of theme as well as in expression. The criminal, 
the painful, even the sorrowful, is not the tragic. Schlegel’s 
analysis, indeed, might seem to embrace the ordinary fortunes 
of man; and he has doubtless traced to its true source the tragic 
feeling; but if this feeling is to have full scope and proper 
development, if, in a word, real tragedy is to be created, there 
must be the extremes of calamity or trial acting on natures 
powerful beyond common for good or evil. The familiar illus- 
tration of Dr. Johnson applies: the pitcher may be as full as 
the barrel, but it does not hold so much. Before the supreme 
masters, indeed, these distinctions are as naught. Inthe hands 
of the highest genius even ordinary types of crime may rise to 
tragedy ; and the cell of a peasant girl condemned for child- 
murder may be made the scene of a struggle between the mightiest 
spiritual influences which have sway over the heart of mankind. 
But it would be idle to say that any such height is reached 
in Adam Bede, and even less in any of the other tales. The 
vexations resulting from a large family and a small income, the 
evil habit of drinking—especially in women,—the disagreeable- 
ness to a lady of birth and culture of being found out in 
guilty relation with the family solicitor, the sudden passion 
of a girl for her cousin’s lover, and her subsequent death by 
drowning ; even the blight thrown over a life by the loss of the 
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loved, or the waking of a high-minded woman from a golden 
dream of love to find herself wedded to a traitor—none of these 
are necessarily themes of tragedy. 

If there is any truth in this view, and if George Eliot’s writ- 
ings do really fall short of the tragic, then we hold it clear that 
in them misfortune and sorrow are too much the prevailing lot, 
Thus death, the crown of all sorrow, the easiest, and therefore 
the commonest source of pathos, but yet that which is most 
rarely appealed to by the true artist, is seldom absent from her 
stage. Now, of all writings which regard chiefly the gloomy 
aspects of life, we doubt the truth and dispute the profit. It is 
not by allowing the imagination to dwell on representations, 
however pathetic, of pain and suffering, that we best gain 
strength to endure the one or the other. The ‘ purification of 
the passions’ cannot come in this wise. This is somewhat of a 
digression, and the criticism is not new ; yet it is worth enforcing 
at present. For our novelists, deficient in art, think that in- 
terest can be best aroused by criminality or sorrow. Some 
go for a subject to the annals of the Old Bailey; others disturb 
and distress readers with scenes of misery unavailing to instruct 
or toelevate. These devices may pay, and they will not perhaps 
do much harm; but we protest earnestly against their being 
sheltered under the plea which is conveyed in the misleading 
words, ‘the tragedy of every-day life.’ 

Besides this infelicity in her choice of subjects, George Eliot 
is deficient in the power of inventing a story. Her plots 
are always bad. We do not, of course, compare her with such 
masterpieces of art as Jom Jones, or with the easy grace of Miss 
Austen; she does not reach even to the careless coherence of 
Scott. The Scenes of Clerical Life were but short tales 
hardly admitting of what is properly called a plot; in Adam 
Bede and Romola there is a mere sequence of events; and The 
Mill on the Floss is but a series of improbable incidents. In 
Felix Holt, again, there is a very careful plot; and just in pro- 
portion to the elaboration of the effort is the failure conspicuous. 
Felix Holt, among its many and rare excellences, can make no 
claim to the merit of interest as a story. If people would only 
have courage to speak truth, we suspect that most readers would 
confess to a feeling of extreme weariness over its pages. As to 
the characters we shall speak afterwards ; we are now concerned 
with the story alone : and we assert with confidence that nobody 
can feel real excitement or interest in anything so utterly im- 
probable and unnatural. The whole story of the Transome 
estate—how it was lost and won,—the removal of the real heir, 
the appearance of his daughter (after her strange protection) in 
the vicinity of the estate, the appearance at the same time and 
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place of the last representative of the old house, and his too 
opportune death,—these things are all managed with a clumsi- 
ness which finds its appropriate conclusion in the perfect 
absurdity of the conduct of everybody. 

Readers of the present day are an impatient generation, and 
must be interested somehow. Deficiency in plot, therefore, 
has to be made up for in some way; and this necessity leads 
to sensationalism and unnaturalness of incident. Certainly, 
from whatever cause they come, examples of these faults 
are frequent in George Eliot’s writings. The arrival of 
the reprieve in Adam Lede at the moment of execution is an 
old stage-trick, which jars painfully on the reader; in Romola 
the closing scene of Tito is strangely theatrical; in The Mill on 
the Floss the elopement in a punt, and the final catastrophe of 
the flood, are—the one morally, the other physically—about 
equally unnatural; but perhaps the climax of absurdity is 
reached in Melia alt... The election riot in that novel has 
appeared to some critics worthy of special commendation. 
There could be no stronger proof of the low ebb to which 
criticism has sunk among us. The only purpose which that 
scene serves is the purpose of representing the hero of the 
book—a hero, moreover, whose title to be such rests solely on 
his intellect—as a most obtrusive and unmitigated fool. Felix 
Holt is, above all things, a shrewd able man; and we are ex- 
pected to believe that a man of this sort would put himself at 
the head of a mob, lead them to the robbery of a house, super- 
intend the brutal usage of an old man, ending with tying him 
to a post,—generally, in short, be their guide, philosopher, and 
friend throughout all their frantic passion ; in which character 
he himself murders a special constable,—and all this with the 
single object of stopping the riot. On the part of any man such 
conduct would be utterly absurd; on the part of Felix Holt it 
was simply impossible. This fault of extravagance of incident 
pervades all George Eliot’s novels, and a very serious fault it is, 
entirely destructive of naturalness, and therefore of interest. 

As an historical novelist (and she has aimed at this dig- 
nity), we cannot think George Eliot has been successful. Her 
characteristic excellences she carries, of course, into all her 
writings. But in this particular line she has one special and 
vital defect: she has not the power of representing a period. 
Taking even Romola, it can hardly be maintained that the 
great crisis in Florentine history, at the date of which the 
story is laid, is either vividly or fully brought before the reader. 
We are not now speaking of the power lavished on individual 
characters ; we are speaking of the representation of the time, 
with all its varied and vital interests; and readers who re- 
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member Quentin Durward will comprehend the art which is, we 
think, in Romola conspicuous by its absence. In Romola many 
great men are brought on the scene. Such matters as the order- 
ing of processions and the fashion of costume are given, we can- 
not doubt, with most perfect accuracy; but the spirit of the whole 
is wanting; there is nothing like the dramatic power which 
has made alive for us the courts of Louis x1. and of Charles of 

3urgundy. The same remarks apply to Felix Holt. We are 
told that the date of the story is 1832, and the title is ‘Felix 
Holt, the Radical’—a good publishers’ device, considering what 
political questions were mainly agitating the country when the 
book appeared. But the whole thing is a delusion. So far as 
connexion with the time goes, or with the prominent subject of 
the time, the date of the tale might as well have been 1732, and 
the title Felix Holt the Mahometan. We speak, of course, of 
a real connexion with the time—-not of such outward matters 
as the fact that there is a general election, and that one man 
contests the county as a Tory, and another as a Radical. A 
careful and impartial representation of the state of feeling in 
this country after the passing of the Reform Bill; an estimate 
of what Radicalism then was—presenting, we should think, a 
curious contrast to what Radicalism now is,—these would have 
afforded material for much careful and interesting study. 
Nothing of the sort is attempted. There is much writing about 
politics, but nothing approaching to a real picture of the political 
life of the time. Mail-coaches, Dissenters’ meeting-houses, 
many phases of life are represented; but that which especially 
ought to have been represented, namely, the political phase, has 
been omitted. As for the ideal Radical of 1832, he is an 
entirely modern figure—an utter anachronism—a sort of cross 
between Mr. Lowe and Lord Elcho. 

Nor can it be said with truth that George Eliot has been 
felicitous in her representations of the historical characters whom 
she brings on her scene. The period of Romola gave her great 
scope: a world of varied character was before her where to 
choose ; but we cannot think she has chosen well, or that the 
result has been fortunate. Savonarola was an ambitious effort, 
but the nobler side of his character alone is given: no one will 
find in Romola a key to the whole complex nature of that man 
—a mystery to all his contemporaries, probably not less so to 
himself. The introduction of Macchiavelli is a more conspicuous 
failure. Even in his boyhood we suspect the great Florentine 
would never have sported such very obvious Macchiavellianisms 
as the following. We are quite sure that if he had, the expres- 
sion of them would not have in the least surprised or horrified any 
intelligent Italian :— 
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‘« That is true,” said Niccolo Macchiavelli; ‘‘ but where personal 
ties are strong, the hostilities they raise must be taken due account 
of. Many of these halfway severities are mere hotheaded blundering. 
The only safe blows to be inflicted on men and parties are the blows 
that are too heavy to be avenged.” 

‘“ Niccolo,” said Cennini, “ there is a clever wickedness in thy talk 
sometimes that makes me mistrust thy pleasant young face as if it were 
a mask of Satan.” 

‘“ Not at all, my good Domenico,” said Macchiavelli, smiling, and 
laying his hand on the elder’s shoulder. ‘“ Satan was a blunderer, an 
introducer of novitd, who made a stupendous failure. If he had sue- 
ceeded, we should all have been worshipping him, and his portrait 
would have been more flattered.” 

‘“ Well, well,” said Cennini, “I say not thy doctrine is not too 
clever for Satan: I only say it is wicked enough for him.” ’ 

Novelists are very rarely successful in their dialogue: it seems 
very difficult to make people talk as they do in real life. In this 
particular George Eliot is especially happy. She falls short, in- 
deed, of Miss Austen and Thackeray, who in this point stand 
quite alone. But she is conspicuously superior to most writers ; 
and in her this excellence is the more remarkable because her 
dialogue is not confined to ordinary themes. It is easy for con- 
versation to be natural, when, as with Trollope, the subjects of it 
arecommonplace. But George Eliot’s conversations are natural 
whatever be the subject. In the greatest warmth of passion, 
in the depth of misery, in the utmost fervour of exhortation, 
her characters use language never stilted, or exaggerated, or 
bombastic ; yet it is always such as rises to the lips under the 
overmastering power of deep emotion,—-penetrated as it were with 
the feeling of the moment. Even her historical novels—a style 
of writing in which the temptation to make people talk ridi- 
culously seems all-powerful—are free from this fault. In her 
pages we meet with none of the ‘Odd-Zookses’ and ‘ By mine 
Halidomes, and other wonderful ejaculations, which startle us 
in Sir Walter Scott himself. 

Descriptions of scenery in novels are often, we suspect, passed 
over by the ordinary reader. Such of George Eliot’s readers 
as follow this general custom deprive themselves of a keen plea 
sure. Her descriptions are rich and vivid in an unusual 
degree. True, they are all in a certain style. As her characters 
are taken, for the most part, from the lower classes of society, 
so her descriptions are of what may be called the humbler kinds 
of scenery. She is an artist rather of the Dutch school. The 
mightier wonders of nature, the grandeur of the hills, the 
majesty and mystery of the sea, are not brought down to us; 
but nature in her lowlier and gentler aspects never was sketched 
With a firmer hand, or made beautiful with a colouring so rich. 
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She is perfectly at home with English rural life, and at her will 
ordinary English scenery rises before our eyes bright with an 
unexpected beauty. The power of appealing which lies in the 
commonest features of natural scenery has rarely been inter- 
preted with such subtlety and truth. The mill on the banks of 
the sluggish river gliding among the osiers, the farmhouse hid 
amid the apple-blossoms, the farmyard blithe with industry, and 
the heavy waggons bringing plenty from a-field; the labours of 
the reapers among the splendours of an English autumn, the in- 
gathering of the harvest—such are the scenes where her genius 
for description finds its most perfect triumph. ‘ Loamshire, ina 
word, is altogether her own domain. Fresh in the recollection of 
every one is that wonderful effort of descriptive power with which 
Feliz Holt opens—how the coach rolled through a land where 
‘the bushy hedgerows wasted the land with their straggling 
beauty, shrouded the grassy borders of the pastures with cat-kined 
hazels, and tossed their long blackberry branches on the corn- 
fields. Perhaps they were white with May, or starred with pale pink 
dog roses ; perhaps the urchins were already nutting amongst them, or 
gathering the plenteous crabs. It was worth the journey only to see 
those hedgerows, the liberal homes of unmarketable beauty—of the 
purple-blossomed ruby-berried nightshade, of the wild convolvulus 
climbing and spreading in tendrilled strength till it made a great 
curtain of pale-green hearts and white trumpets, of the many-tubed 
honeysuckle which, in its most delicate fragrance, hid a charm more 
subtle and penetrating than beauty. Even if it were winter the hedge- 
rows showed their coral, the scarlet haws, the deep-crimson hips, with 
lingering brown leaves to make a resting-place for the jewels of the 
hoar-frost. Such hedgerows were often as tall as the labourers’ cot- 
tages dotted along the lanes, or clustered into a small hamlet, their 
little dingy windows telling, like thick-filmed eyes, of nothing but the 
darkness within.’ 

Of the same stamp is the following passage, in which a pe- 
culiarly English scene is painted with a loving elaboration and 
surprising fidelity. It is from the Scenes of Clerical Life, and 
readers will gladly excuse the frequency of our quotations when 
we can bring again before them writing like this 

‘No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted to linger in the garden, for 
though the house was pretty and well deserved its name— the White 
House,” the tall damask roses that clustered over the porch being 
thrown into relief by rough stucco of the most brilliant white, yet the 
garden and orchards were Mr. Jerome’s glory, as well they might be; 
and there was nothing in which he had a more innocent pride—peace 
to a good man’s memory! all his pride was innocent—than in con- 
ducting a hitherto uninitiated visitor over his grounds, and making 
him in some degree aware of the incomparable advantages possessed 
by the inhabitants of the White House in the matter of red-streaked 
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apples, russets, northern greens (excellent for baking), swan-egg pears, 
and early vegetables, to say nothing of flowering “ srubs,” pink haw- 
thorns, lavender bushes more than ever Mrs. Jerome could use, and, 
in short, a superabundance of everything that a person retired from 
business could desire to possess himself or to share with his friends. 
The garden was one of those old-fashioned paradises which hardly 
exist any longer except as memories of our childhood: no finical 
separation between flower and kitchen garden there; no monotony of 
enjoyment for one sense to the exclusion of another; but a charming 
paradisiacal mingling of all that was pleasant to the eyes and good for 
food. ‘The rich flower-border running along every walk, with its 
endless succession of spring-flowers, anemones, auriculas, wall-flowers, 
sweet-williams, campanulas, snapdragons, and tiger-lilies, had its 
taller beauties, such as moss and Provence roses, varied with espalier 
apple-trees ; the crimson of a carnation was carried out in the lurking 
crimson of the neighbouring strawberry-beds; you gathered a moss- 
rose one moment anda bunch of currants the next; you were in a 
delicious fluctuation between the scent of jasmine and the juice of 
gooseberries. Then what a high wall at one end, flanked by a sum- 
mer-house so lofty, that after ascending its long flight of steps you 
could see perfectly well there was no view worth looking at; what 
alcoves and garden-seats in all directions; and along one side, what a 
hedge, tall, and firm, and unbroken, like a green wall!’ 


Without doubt, however, George Eliot’s great point as a 
novelist is in her characters. On whatever scores they may be 
objected to, there can be no dispute as to the fact that they are 
powerfully and vigorously drawn. She has a curious familiarity 
with certain out-of-the-way forms of clerical life, both in the 
Church and among Dissenters. Perhaps the most subtle and 
most delicately drawn of all her characters are the Rev. Amos 
Barton in Scenes of Clerical Life, and the Rev. Rufus Lyon in 
Feliz, Holt. The former of these is an interesting, even a 
romantic character; the latter is not in the least so; but they 
are to be classed together because they are both types of a class, 
and because of the truth with which their whole natures are 
shown to us. Again, how admirably done are Mr. Tryan in 
‘Janet’s Repentance, in the extreme evangelical school, and 
the dignified rector of the old school in Felix Holt——than 
whom no two characters could be more distinct; and then 
Mr. Irwine in Adam Bede, a sort of mean between the two, is 
finely discriminated from either. Her clerical gallery is very 
large ; and in it she has exhibited not only her wide and gene- 
tous sympathies, but also that rare quality in a novelist, the 
power of distinguishing characters not stamped by any marked 
peculiarities. The Dodson family in Zhe Mill on the Floss has, 
we think, been much overpraised. It is a picture of harsh and 
vulgar, if not of positively low life, unredeemed, so far as we can 
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see, by any delicacy of touch. There is in it no display of that 
power of delicate discrimination of character which we have 
just spoken of; on the contrary, each sister rides her own 
hobby with an obtrusive consistency which is carried quite to 
an extreme. Nor are any of the hobbies in the least amusing. 
Aunt Glegg always coarsely insolent about money, and Aunt 
Pullet always maundering about her china and her linen, 
seem to us not humourous, or even farcical. In fact, we think 
this group forms a striking contrast to the delicacy of all 
her clerical portraits. She has certainly achieved her greatest 
triumphs with parsons and artisans. Her minor characters are 
uniformly good. She resembles in this a careful actor who 
studies his by-play. She spares no pains that every part, how- 
ever slight, should be thoroughly drawn. This is especially 
noticeable in Feliz Holt, in which the stage is fuller than in 
any of her previous novels. The valet Christian, the waiting- 
maid Denner, the Debarrys, father and son,—every one of these 
is a careful and completed study. In nothing, not even in 
intellectual power, does George Eliot rise so superior to the 
ordinary novelists of the day as in the perfect finish which she 
bestows on all her work. 

We have already noticed George Eliot’s love of commenting 
on the motives and actions of her characters, or at least of 
indulging in reflections directly arising out of them. She acts 
herself the part of chorus, showing us how and why things go 
wrong, and improving the occasion generally, all in a style 
somewhat more explicit than that of the chorus of old time. 
In the hands of most writers this would become tedious ; it is 
not so in her hands. On the contrary, as is the case with 
Thackeray, though these comments may detract from the ani- 
mation of the story, they give breadth and power to the whole 
work. 

A critic, in the last number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
dwells on this characteristic of George Eliot’s writings. He 
upholds it as a rare excellence, and says that only in virtue of 
it can novels yield us what they ought to yield, namely, ‘criti- 
cism of life.’ This may be true; but the writer speaks of the 
scope and power of George Eliot’s ‘moral reflections’ in lan- 
guage which partakes of that exaggeration of praise with which 
the majority of our critics are doing their best to spoil a great 
writer. He selects the following ‘specimen reflection’ as espe- 
cially marvellous :— 

‘Our lives make a moral tradition for our individual selves, as the 
life of mankind at large makes a moral tradition for the race, and to 
have once acted greatly seems a reason why we should always be 
noble. But Tito was feeling the effect of an opposite tradition: he 
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had won no memories of self-conquest and perfect faithfulness from 
which he could have a sense of falling.’ 


3eside this may be placed the following in the same style :— 


‘And it has been well believed through many ages that the begin- 
ning of compunction is the beginning of a new life; that the mind 
which sees itself blameless may be called dead in trespasses—in tres- 
passes on the love of others, in trespasses on their weaknesses, in 
trespasses on all those great claims which are the image of our own 


need.’ 


We quote these passages, both because of the over-praise 
we have alluded to, and because they serve to illustrate the 
power of George Eliot’s style. There is nothing in either of 
them very new or striking. The thought in the former is 
merely that action, of whatever kind it be, reacts upon a man’s 
nature; and the thought in the latter is merely that very self- 
satisfied people are apt to be uncharitable. Thackeray would 
have put them both in two lines. But that is not George 
Eliot’s way. She uses her splendid diction to give dignity to 
the thought. There is a pomp and stateliness about the above 
sentences which prevents the reader from discovering that he 
has heard the same thing a hundred times before. Carried 
away by the sounding words, he is at once impressed with the 
profundity of a reflection in which, if translated into homely 
language, he would recognise a very old friend. We are far 
from making this matter of reproach against George Eliot. If 
not in the very highest or purest style of art, it is at least a 
perfectly justifiable device. George Eliot is rarely gifted with 
a commanding eloquence, and no writer could be expected to 
relinquish the power which such a gift confers. And if at 
times she presses it a little too far, no one would be hasty to 
judge her. Only, when the thing is forced upon our notice, it 
is right to distinguish between depth of thought and force of 
express1on. 

We have before remarked on George Eliot’s tendency towards 
improbable incident. To the same cause—namely, an inability 
to work out a plot—may be ascribed the unnaturalness of 
action which sometimes alienates our sympathy from her best 
characters. Their proceedings are dictated by motives so utterly 
inadequate that we have no feeling for them, or with them, in 
what they do. This fault—as indeed most of the faults in art 
which can be brought against her—is conspicuous in Felix Holt, 
and for the plain reason that, in Feliz Holt, she has made her ' 
most elaborate endeavour after artistic completeness. Almost 
all the leading characters in that book act unnaturally, and the 
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finish-off is a climax of absurdity. No woman in Esther's posi- 
tion, and with Esther’s feelings, would have gone to visit the 
Transomes. Delicacy, not less than common sense, would have 
made such a step impossible. It is impossible to measure the 
force of a woman’s love ; but very few, we think, would throw 
away a fortune justly her own, in order to gratify a wild and 
irrational caprice on the part of a lover, to whose faults, more- 
over, she is by no means blind. Certainly no woman of Esther’s 
temperament would have done so, and therefore we feel instinc- 
tively that the result will be a dismal failure. Esther, with 
a large family living on £100 a year, we feel to be an utter 
blunder. In taking the absurd step she does, she has been false 
to her own character, and nothing but unhappiness to herself 
and her husband can ensue. And what can be said of Harold 
Transome’s position at the close of the book? He is repre- 
sented as living on quite happily and contentedly in the pos- 
session of wealth not his own; nay, worse than that, which 
he knows to be the property of a woman whom he has 
deliberately made love to for the sake of this wealth, and who 
has refused him. It is not worth while to point out that 
Harold’s powerful and hard character renders this peculiarly 
impossible to him; no man could stoop to such a life. We 
can recall few things in fiction more unnatural or absurd. But 
all absurdities are as nothing compared with the absurdities 
of Felix Holt himself. One can imagine Esther giving up a 
fortune for love of him; but why should he have demanded 
this sacrifice ? “From what motive did his resolution to refuse 
riches spring?» All men can sympathize with a St. Francis 
accepting poverty as his Heaven-destined bride; but what 
affinity has the foolish petulance of Felix Holt with such emo- 
tions as those which moved the saint of Assisi? A reviewer 
in the Westminster says, that if George Eliot’s doctrine as to 
this choice of her hero is to be taken in its ordinary meaning, 
it is ‘simply mischievous.’ We believe it is intended so to be 
taken ; and we agree with the reviewer in thinking that, if 
it shall ever have any effect, such effect can be for mischief 
only. As a matter of fact, it will, of course, have no effect 
whatever ; but this unnatural folly is a serious blemish. There 
is no adequate motive for such a proceeding, and therefore the 
book is, so far, unnatural. The man who commits this extra- 
vagance is, inferentially at least, praised and honoured for it, 
and therefore a false standard of right and wrong is to this extent 
inculcated. Many instances of a similar nature might be given 
from George Eliot’s novels, but this one is perhaps the most 
marked ; and at all events it is quite sufficient to illustrate our 
criticism. 
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Thus far we have considered George Eliot’s powers as a 
writer generally, and especially her powers as a writer of fiction. 
3ut her ardent admirers put forth claims on her behalf far 
beyond this scope. They insist that she should be looked upon 
as the teacher of the age; and that in the sense in which all 
the supreme writers of fiction, whether in prose or verse, may 
be said to be teachers. Now, taking this point of view, the 
first question which occurs is, whether she is in her fitting 
pulpit ?—or, in other words, Has the novel-writer any title to 
higher aims than the amusement of readers? Sydney Smith 
expresses a pretty clear opinion on the point: ‘The main ques- 
tion as to a novel is—did it amuse? Were you surprised at 
dinner coming so soon? Did you mistake eleven for ten, and 
twelve for eleven? Were you too late to dress? and did you 
sit up beyond the usual hour? If a novel produces these 
effects, it is good ; if it does not— story, language, love, scandal 
itself cannot save it. J¢ is only meant to please ; and it must do 
that, or it does nothing.’ But this doctrine, especially the last 
sentence, is too extreme for the present day. We are, as we so 
often hear, an ‘earnest’ generation ; and crave for instruction at 
all seasons, and if divers places. Admirers of Carlyle will 
remember how strongly he objects on this score to the 
Waverley Novels :*‘ Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
edification, for building up or elevating in any shape! The 
sick heart will find no healing here, the darkly struggling heart 
no guidance ; the heroic, that is in all men, no divine awaken- 
ing voice. We cannot now discuss the truth of this charge; 
we refer to it merely as showing that such high themes are now 
demanded from novelists. It is not meant that our novels are 
to be sermons in disguise, even though the disguise be worn 
with the grace of Miss Edgeworth. But it is meant that trivial 
aims and light emotions are sufficing motives in no work of 
fiction; that novels which hope to last should rest upon the 
permanent interests of mankind, and reach the depths of the 
heart. Literature has higher purposes than that of merely 
amusing; and if such purposes belong to the dramatist, why 
not to the novelist likewise? And especially at the present 
time, when novel-writing, like the rod of Moses, has swallowed 
up almost every other form of literature. 

Adopting, then, this point of view, and granting to George 
Eliot the appropriateness of her position as a teacher and moral 
instructor, the question remains, What is the purport of her 
teaching ? or, in other words, What subjects does she touch 
upon, and how does she handle them? Foremost, and most 
striking of all, is her treatment of religion. She does not go 
out of her way to seek this subject, but when it does occur, she 
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treats it freely, with knowledge and experience, and with perfect 
frankness. The following quotation reminds one of the ‘ Nor- 
thern Farmer :’ 

‘T don’t understand these new sort o’ doctrines. When Mr. Barton 
comes to see me, he talks about nothing but my sins and my need o’ 
marcy. Now, Mr. Hackit, I’ve never been a sinner. From the fust 
beginning, when I went into service, I al’ys did my duty by my em- 
plyers. I was as good a wife as any’s in the county—never aggra- 
vated my husband. The cheese- factor used to say my cheese was 
al’ys to be depended on. I’ve known women, as their cheeses swelled 
a shame to be seen, when their husbands had counted on the cheese- 
money to make up their rent; and yet they ’d three gowns to my one. 
If I’m not to be saved, I know a many as are in a bad way. But it’s 
well for me as I can’t go to church any longer, for if th’ old singers 
are to be done away with, there'll be nothing left as it was in Mr. 
Patten’s time; and what’s more, I hear you've settled to pull the 
church down and build it up new ?’ 


Equally natural, yet entirely different in feeling, is this :— 


‘Mrs. Raynor had been reading about the lost sheep, and the joy 
there is in heaven over the sinner that repenteth. Surely the eternal 
love she believed in through all the sadness of her lot would not leave 
her child to wander farther and farther into the wilderness till there 
was no turning—the child so lovely, so pitiful to others, so good, till 
she was goaded into sin by woman’s bitterest sorrows! Mrs. Raynor 
had her faith and her spiritual comforts, though she was not in the 
least evangelical, and knew nothing of doctrinal zeal. I fear most of 
Mr. Tryan’s hearers would have considered her destitute of saving 
knowledge, and I am quite sure she had no well-defined views on 
justification. Nevertheless, she read her Bible a great deal, and 
thought she found divine lessons there—how to bear the cross 
meekly, and be merciful. Let us hope that there is a saving 
ignorance, and that Mrs. Raynor was justified without knowing 
exactly how.’ 


And then compare with these as in a loftier vein of thought :— 


‘His mind was destitute of that dread which has been erroneously 
decried as if it were nothing higher than a man’s animal care for his 
own skin: that awe of the Divine Nemesis which was felt by religious 
pagans, and, though it took a more positive form under Christianity, 
is still felt by the mass of mankind simply as a vague fear at anything 
which is called wrong-doing. Such terror of the unseen is so far 
above mere sensual cowardice that it will annihilate that cowardice : 
it is the initial recognition of a moral law restraining desire, and checks 
the hard bold scrutiny of imperfect thought into obligations which can 
never be po to have any waned in the absence of feeling.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, Srengelicsiion had brought into palpable existence 
and operation in Milby society that idea of duty, that recognition of 
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something to be lived for beyond the mere satisfaction of self, which is 
to the moral life what the addition of a great central ganglion is to 
animal life. No man can begin to mould himself on a faith or an 
idea without rising to a higher order of experience: a principle of 
subordination, of self-mastery, has been introduced into his nature ; 
he is no longer a mere bundle of impressions, desires, and impulses. 
Whatever might be the weaknesses of the ladies who pruned the 
luxuriance of their lace and ribbons, cut out garments for the poor, 
distributed tracts, quoted Scripture, and defined the true gospel, they 
had learned this—that there was a divine work to be done in life, a 
rule of goodness higher than the opinion of their neighbours; and if 
the notion of a heaven in reserve for themselves was a little too pro- 
minent, yet the theory of fitness for that heaven consisted in purity of 
heart, in Christlike compassion, in the subduing of selfish desires. 
They might give the name of piety to much that was only puritanic 
egoism; they might call many things sin that were not sin; but they 
had at least the feeling that sin was to be avoided and resisted, and 
colour-blindness, which may mistake drab for searlet, is better than 
total blindness which sees no distinction of colour at all. Miss 
Rebecca Linnet, in quiet attire, with a somewhat excessive solemnity 
of countenance, teaching at the Sunday school, visiting the poor, and 
striving after a standard of purity and goodness, had surely more 
moral loveliness than in those flaunting peony-days, when she had no 
other model than the costumes of the heroines in the circulating 
library. Miss Eliza Pratt, listening in rapt attention to Mr. Tryan’s 
evening lecture, no doubt found evangelical channels for vanity and 
egoism ; but she was clearly in moral advance of Miss Phipps giggling 
under her feathers at old Mr. Crewe’s peculiarities of enunciation. 
And even elderly fathers and mothers, with minds, like Mrs. Linnet’s, 
too tough to imbibe much doctrine, were the better for having their 
hearts inclined towards the new preacher as a messenger from God. 
They became ashamed, perhaps, of their evil tempers, ashamed of 
their worldliness, ashamed of their trivial, futile past. The first con- 
dition of human goodness is something to love; the second, something 
to reverence. And this latter precious gift was brought to Milby by 
Mr. Tryan and Evangelicalism.’ 

This knowledge of the various forms of religious feeling 
to be found in the heart of man, and this sympathy with them 
all, enhance greatly the power of George Eliot’s writings. It 
would be well if such knowledge and sympathy were possessed 
in the same measure by our professed religious teachers. This 
present age is in no real sense of the word sceptical, yet we 
suspect there has seldom been a time in which there was a 
greater gulf fixed between the clergy and the educated laity. 
Our clerical dignitaries are startled now and again by some 
outspoken heresy ; they would be a good deal more startled were 
they made aware how much of what they call heresy is 
unspoken, merely because it has become an ordinary habit of 
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thought. They are absorbed in their noisy contests—believing 
sincerely that matters of vital import are at stake; unconscious 
that the great bulk of the laity looks on with indifference, 
nay with contempt, save when indignation is roused by some 
act of clerical intolerance more heinous than common, yet also 
with a feeling of sorrowful regret, that between them and their 
teachers there is no sympathy, that to their teachers they can 
look for no guidance, It is full time the clergy should look to 
it, when laymen find more that is akin to their modes of thought 
on religious subjects in the writings of novelists like Thackeray 
or George Eliot, than in all the teaching of all the churches. 
In this particular, George Eliot’s subtlety, liberality, sympathy 
with mankind, and fervour of feeling, deserve the heartiest 
recognition. Few can hope to rival her powers; but all might 
seek to imitate the spirit in which she approaches these themes. 
When any question of morality arises, George Eliot’s tone is 
not less lofty than in treating of matters more peculiarly reli- 
gious. Her point of view is always pure and high-minded. 
Her comments and criticisms, either upon the actual transac- 
tions of the tale, or upon life generally, are penetrated with a 
striking nobility of sentiment. But the case is different with 
her characters in action. Her precepts may be admirable; her 
example is not so. We hardly know how to account for this; 
but the same thing is remarkable in other writers, as, for 
example, in Dickens, with whom the disposition to high-flown 
sentiment is strong. When this sentiment comes into harsh 
collision with the facts of life, unnaturalness, it may be immor- 
ality of action, is the frequent result. George Eliot cannot be 
called a sentimental writer; but in her hands high moral 
theories applied to ordinary realities lead to similar results. 
Perhaps the sentiment in the one case, the moral doctrine in 
the other, may be too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food, and therefore prove at the critical moment an insufficient 
power ; but however this may be, neither of them necessarily, 
nor even commonly, is associated with rectitude of conduct. 
Whatever may be the explanation, the fact is certain. It is 
not too much to say that George Eliot’s characters rarely or 
never act from principle. They are actuated sometimes by real 
and fervent religious feeling, often by noble and lofty senti- 
ment; but principle, in the proper sense of the word, very 
seldom has power over them. The existence of such a motive 
is forgotten in her psychology. The only instance we can 
remember of any of her characters acting from rational convic- 
tion is when Romola, persuaded by the exhortation of Savona- 
rola, gives up her intention of flying from her husband’s home. 
This refusal to recognise principle as a cause of action is com- 
mon enough among women, both in their walk and conversa- 
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tion, and (in the case of such of them as are authors) in their 
writings. Miss Yonge is a striking instance of it. But a more 
masculine power of thought might have been expected from 
George Eliot. 

Much in the same way there is in her writings a noticeable 
disregard of the secondary principles of morality. Unless her 
characters are animated by the most exalted motives, they are 
without any influence sufficient to restrain them from serious 
offences. We do not, of course, mean that George Eliot has 
drawn no ordinary characters—influenced often by common- 
place motives. What we mean is, that the principles to 
which we have referred are not allowed sufficient scope on 
the whole—that they have not their proper place among the 
motives which influence human action -generally—that the 
power they have to restrain when religion is abse nt is not duly 
acknowledged. Honour, for example, the most powerful, per- 
haps, of those secondary principles, has no part in her drama. 
There is a strong instance of this in Adam Bede. Arthur 
Donnithorne is represented as a young English gentleman in 
the best sense of the word, thoroughly generous-hearted and 
honourable. And yet he se duces a girl, the niece of a farmer 
of the better class, whom he has known all his life, and 
with whose family, the principal tenants on the estate, he 
has all his life been on terms of condescending intimacy, 
as befits the young squire. The seduction is peculiarly bad, 
because it is carried out by real love-making,—marriage, if 
not actually promised, being prominently brought before the 
gitl’s mind. When found out by Adam Bede, he takes leave 
of Hetty in a very cool letter, the purport of which is to 
assure her that the marriage which he had led her to expect 
could never take place. He leaves her without the smallest 
thought of or provision for the future, and is, when away, 
greatly cheered by the intelligence that she is about to marry 
Adam, who also had been one of the lowly friends of his 
youth. There are, of course, many men who would have 
done all this quite coolly, but Arthur Donnithorne could not. 
He would not, indeed, have been restrained by religion, 
nor by any very deep conceptions of morality, for neither 
one influence nor the other had much hold upon him; but 
he would have been restrained by a feeling of honour. The 
Arthur Donnithorne of the book would have felt that he was 
not behaving ‘like a gentleman, and that would have been 
enough to give him pause. It would have made him hasten 
from temptation when he saw that Hetty was dreaming of 
marriage, and was therefore likely to fall. But in George 
Eliot's treatment it is assumed that, the highest motives 
being absent, no lower motive could have had _ sutfticient 
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power. Now this is untrue to nature, and therefore makes the 
whole character inconsistent and unreal. The same mistake 
runs through all her writings. \ It is a mistake which would be 
committed by a certain order of preachers ; but it rests upon an 
inadequate view of human nature,-—leads to a false representa- 
tion of life. The world would be in avery bad way were it not 
for the authority of those lower principles of morality which 
George Eliot, at any crisis of action, utterly disregards. And 
the extremes of wrong-doing into which her characters, in- 
consistently with their natures, are often hurried, arises mainly 
from this source. For a teacher of morality, that being the 
light in which we are now regarding George Eliot, thus to 
undervalue the influence of those principles, is a grievous 
blunder, and a blunder of a directly pernicious tendency. 

The relations between the sexes, in one aspect or another, 
occupy a prominent place in all novels. The majority preserve 
the beaten track of falling in love, courtship under difficulties 
of various sorts, ending, as the case may be, in marriage, or in 
some untoward catastrophe. Others begin with matrimonial 
felicity, and seek to awake an interest by setting forth the 
troubles to which that felicity may be exposed; while some, 
avoiding matrimony altogether, narrate a tale of vice or crime, 
asin Clarissa Harlowe or Rosamond Gray. George Eliot has 
taken up this theme in many of its aspects. With her the 
ordinary love-story is not very frequent, nor always successful, 
The loves of Esther and Felix Holt do not enlist our sympathies. 
We doubt the truth to nature in making a girl like Esther be 
subjugated by a man like Felix Holt,—clever, indeed, but 
coarse, overbearing, and without genius sufficient to justify his 
unpleasant eccentricities. Her taste must have, revolted from 
him; while her acute intellect would have detected the preten- 
tiousness of his nature, and the want of any sound basis for his 
opinions. \Of the two, Harold Transome, with all his faults, 
has far more reality about him Felix Holt is precisely the 
character a woman would create, meaning \him to be very fine; 
but he is not the man a woman would readily fall in love with. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more purely beautiful than 
the episode of Rufus Lyon and Esther’s mother ; nothing more 
deeply true than the growth of the affection of Dinah Morris for 
Adam Bede. No reader can forget the scene in which the young 
Methodist confesses the power of an earthly love, and the 
author’s passionate comment : ‘ What greater thing is there for 
two human souls than to feel that they are joined for life,—to 
strengthen each other in all labour, to rest on each other in all 
sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, to be one with 
each other in silent unspeakable memories at the last parting ? 

It is matter for regret that a writer who can thus portray the 
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beauty of romance and the purity of affection should ever have 
stooped to themes less lovely. But the pleasant aspect of the 
relations between man and woman is not that which George 
Eliot loves best to look upon. She dislikes those relations 
as at present constituted. She is the champion of woman 
against the selfishness and oppression of man. ‘God was cruel 
when He made woman,’ is the wild exclamation of one of her 
characters, with which the writer evidently sympathizes. 

A writer animated by such a spirit naturally turns away from 
cheerful views. Accordingly the less fortunate of the relations 
between the sexes—seduction, unhappy marriage, breach of 
the marriage vow—are of constant occurrence in her writings. 
What may be the exact merits of this ‘ teaching’ we are at a loss 
to discover. To us it seems purely pernicious. 

We do not deny that these, like any of the other crimes or 
calamities of life, may be proper subjects of fiction. But to make 
them so, they must be treated with studious reserve and delicacy, 
and they must be exceptional—the results of overmastering cir- 
cumstance. George Eliot fulfils neither of these conditions. So 
far from approaching these matters with reserve, she enters into 
every detail with an indecorous and unpleasing minuteness. 
Thus, in Adam Bede we have an elaborate analysis of the mental 
process by which a silly girl is carried on to her fall. It is 
executed with wonderful skill; but it is neither a pleasant nor 
a profitable subject for meditation, and might well have been 
spared, But,worsethan this, we have forced on us minute descrip- 
tions of the physical steps which lead to the result—pictures of 
Hetty’s pouting lips and swimming eyes, of the two wandering 
together in the wood, etc., for all which we can imagine no 
defence. Attentive readers will remember the suggestive intro- 
duction, at a later part of the book, of a pink silk neckerchief 

a touch which would have done credit to any French novelist. 
It is disagreeable to recall these things; but censure, especially 
on such a ground as this, must be justified. And this style of 
writing seems to us deserving of the severest censure. It is not, 
indeed, openly indecent ; but it is not the less evil because it is 
suggestive only. For ourselves we think it but the worse on 
that account, and of the two prefer the frank coarseness of such 
scenes as the adventure of Tom Jones with Lady Bellaston. 
How differently is the same theme handled in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian !—our feelings and sympathies far more strongly stirred, 
and yet not an allusion which can offend good taste. Elsewhere 
in George Eliot’s writings, especially in the third volume of The 
Mill on the Floss, there is a certain tone of sensuality, less dis- 


agreeable than the suggestive style, but still quite unworthy of 


her :— 
‘“O may I get this rose?’ said Maggie, making a great effort to 
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say something, and dissipate the burning sense of irretrievable confes- 
sion. “I think I am quite wicked with roses—I like to gather them 
and smell them till they have no scent left.” 

‘Stephen was mute : he was incapable of putting a sentence together, 
and Maggie bent her arm a little upward towards the large half-opened 
rose that had attracted her. Who has not felt the beauty of a woman’s 
arm ?—the unspeakable suggestions of tenderness that lie in the dimpled 
elbow and all the varied gently-lessening curves down to the delicate 
wrist, with its tiniest, almost imperceptible nicks in the firm softness. A 
woman’s arm touched the soul of a great sculptor two thousand years 
ago, so that he wrought an image of it for the Parthenon which moves 
us still as it clasps lovingly the time-worn marble of a headless trunk, 
Maggie’s was such an arm as that—and it had the warm tints of life. 

‘A mad impulse seized on Stephen; he darted towards the arm, and 
showered kisses on it, clasping the wrist.’ 

Readers of Guy Livingstone will remember a scene, also in a 
conservatory, a fitting companion to the above, in which that 
truffianly hero breaks out in the same style—though, to be sure, 
he is provided with the excuse of being drunk. Why should 
genius like that of George Eliot stoop to the lowest level of the 
author of The Sword and the Gown ? 

Perhaps even worse than this treatment of these matters, 
is the way in which they are introduced. They are not 
represented as exceptional, or as the result of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances ; they are brought before us almost as things of 
course. We have already alluded to Arthur Donnithorne and 
Hester Sorrell. Another instance of what we mean is to be 
found in ‘ Janet’s Repentance.’ There Mr. Tryan tells how, in the 
days of ‘dissipation’ at Oxford, he ‘took a girl away from her 
home ; and he tells it as no out-of-the-way occurrence. Now, 
such an occurrence in real life would be very much out of the 
way. Seduction of women in that rank by men in that rank, 
is, in spite of all that sentimental writers say, a very uncommon 
thing. Of course it does happen; but it is rare, and to repre- 
sent it as an ordinary event is false in art and wrong in morals. 
A more flagrant instance still is the conduct of Mrs. Transome in 
Felix Holt. A woman of high birth, occupying a good position, 
and raised above low temptation both by culture and natural 
ability, is there represented as having stooped to a country at- 
torney—a coarse vulgar man, wearing ‘ black satin waistcoats, 
with ‘fat white hands,’ and a ‘scented handkerchief’ That he 
was a brute as well, who would make money out of this con- 
nexion,and enrich himself by keeping her in comparative poverty, 
a woman like Mrs. Transome would have foreseen from the 
first. And this is suddenly opened upon the reader without any’ 
attempt to account for it,—as in the ordinary course of life, as a 

\ thing likely to happen any day in the society around us. There 
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is no surprise expressed about it ; no sense of degradation indi- 
cated; nothing like repentance or regret for the sin itself; the 
only feeling aroused is shame at being found out. The fact 
that punishment follows does not at all “redee m the immorality 
of such treatment. No one is moved by this; for the smallest 
experience of life shows that the punishme nt of wrong-doing, 
here at least, is a mere accident—-sometimes utterly dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, often never coming at all. The morality 
of a representation of vice or crime is determined by the cir- 
cumstances in which the act is done, and the motives which 
animate the actors; it is not at all affected by whether or not 
retribution is brought in at the last. 

No one would object to the charity which pervades George 
Eliot’s writings. Her wide sympathies, and the generosity with 
which she appreciates the good in things evil, are great sources 
of her power, and command hearty admiration. But these 
qualities are very different from a tendency to make evil pre- 
vail over good ; and ¢hat is what we are forced to urge against 
her. To represent men and women as immaculate would be 
childish ; to make some almost uniformly good, and others in- 
variably evil, would be unnatural; but, on the other hand, to 
show noble natures yielding to temptations unworthy of them, 
or influenced by motives over which they should have easy 
command, is to make light of the distinction between right 
and wrong, to make the downward path appear more headlong 
even than it really is, and thus, while to excuse error, also 
to discourage effort. It is terribly true that circumstances go 
far to shape character ; but a moralist should take good heed 
not to give them more power than they really have, and espe- 
cially not to exaggerate the power of trivial circumstance. 

Another, and a less painful example, of how George Eliot 
makes a fine nature act, as it were, below itself, is to be found 
in The Mill on the Floss. Every one remembers the noble crea- 
tion of Maggie Tulliver: ‘a creature full of eager, passionate 
longings for all that was beautiful and good; thirsty for 
knowledge ; with an ear straining after dreamy music that died 
away and would not come near to her; with a blind uncon- 
scious yearning for something that would link together the 
wonderful impressions of this mysterious life, and give her soul 
a sense of home in it.’ Her childhood was happy, but her 
youth was one of hardship and self-discipline. Under these 
influe ces, she meets, in early womanhood, Mr. Stephen Guest, 
‘a large- headed, long-limbe 2d young man,’ with ‘a diamond ring, 
attar of roses, and an air of nonchalant leisure, at twelve 
o'clock in the day ;’ and after one interview with him, in which 
he neither does nor says anything remarkable, she ‘shivers’ at 
the notice of his marrying any body but herself, The next step 
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is his singing to her, and the result of that George Eliot must 
tell herself :— 

‘Maggie always tried in vain to go on with her work when music 
began. She tried harder than ever to-day; for the thought that 
Stephen knew how much she cared for his singing was one that no 
longer roused a merely playful resistance ; and she knew, too, that it 
was his habit always to stand so that he could look at her. But it 
was of no use: she soon threw her work down, and all her intentions 
were lost in the vague state of emotion produced by the inspiring duet 
—emotion that seemed to make her at once strong and weak : strong 
for all enjoyment, weak for all resistance. When the strain passed 
into the minor, she half-started from her seat with the sudden thrill of 
that change. Poor Maggie! She looked very beautiful when her 
soul was being played on in this way by the inexorable power of sound. 
You might have seen the slightest perceptible quivering through her 
whole frame, as she leaned a little forward, clasping her hands as if to 
steady herself; while her eyes dilated and brightened into that wide- 
open, childish expression of wondering delight, which always came 
back in her happiest moments. 

‘Stephen rolled out, with saucy energy— 

‘*¢ Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair ?” 
and seemed to make all the air in the room alive with a new influence. 
Lucy, always proud of what Stephen did, went towards the piano with 
laughing admiring looks at him; and Maggie, in spite of her resistance 
to the spirit of the song and to the singer, was taken hold of and 
shaken by the invisible influence—was borne along by a wave too strong 
for her. 

Shortly after this astonishing musical effect a dancing-party 
takes place, at which he speaks to her ‘with that glance and 
tone of subdued tenderness which young dreams create to them- 
selves in the summer woods when low cooing voices fill the air’ 
—whatever that may mean; and at the same entertainment there 
occurs the scene in the conservatory, which we have before 
quoted. After this there is but one more interview, and then 
comes the climax :— 

‘He was looking into her deep, deep eyes—far-off and mysterious 
as the starlit blackness, and yet very near, ‘and timidly loving. Maggie 
sat perfectly still—perhaps for moments, perhaps for minutes—until the 
helpless trembling had ceased, and there was a warm glow on her cheek. 

‘«The man is waiting—he has taken the cushions,” she said. 
“Will you go and tell him?” 

‘*¢ What shall I tell him?” said Stephen, almost in a whisper. He 
was looking at the lips now. 

‘Maggie made no answer. 

‘“ Let us go,” Stephen murmured, entreatingly, rising and taking 
her hand to raise her too. ‘ We shall not be long together. 

‘And they went. Maggie felt that she was being led down the 

garden among the roses, being helped with firm tender care into the 
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boat, having the cushion and cloak arranged for her feet, and her 
parasol opened for her (which she had forgotten)—all by this stronger 
presence that seemed to bear her along without any act of her own 
will, like the added self which comes with the sudden exalting influence 
of a strong tonic—and she felt nothing else. Memory was ‘excluded.’ 

‘They glided rapidly along, Stephen rowing, helped by the back- 
ward flowing tide, past the Tofton trees and houses—on between the 
silent sunny fields and pastures, which seemed filled with a natural joy 
that had no reproach for theirs. The breath of the young, unwearied 
day, the delicious rhythmic dip of the oars, the fragmentary song of a 
passing bird heard now and then, as if it were only the overflowing of 
brim-full gladness, the sweet solitude of a twofold consciousness that 
was mingled into one by that grave untiring gaze which need not be 
averted—what else could there be in their minds for the first hour? 
Some low, subdued, languid exclamation of love came from Stephen 
from time to time, as he went on rowing idly, half automatically : 
otherwise, they spoke no word; for what could words have been but 
an inlet to thought? and thought did not belong to that enchanted 
haze in which they were enveloped—it belonged to the past and the 
future that lay outside the haze.’ 

The author has laboured to throw a halo of romance round 
this story; but even her genius cannot hide its innate absurdity. 
Under ordinary circumstances, a woman such as Maggie Tul- 
liver would not have been likely to fall in love with a man 
like Stephen Guest. But when to do so implied a violation of 
all propriety, and even decency, our sympathies are repelled by 
the inadequacy of the influences which lead to such an act. 
Many women might have been hurried into this wrong-doing 
even by the vulgar fascinations of Stephen Guest; but not 
Maggie Tulliver. Her passionate and unruly nature might 
have yielded under other conditions, but not to him. She 
never could have dreamed that he would gratify her ‘ thirst for 
all knowledge,’ or would ‘give her soul a sense of home in this 
mysterious life’ He can make no appeal to her intellect or 
her imagination, to her higher nature in any way he does 
nothing ‘but sing to her and row her about in a boat. Second- 
rate music ; and what George Eliot calls the ‘rhythmic move- 
ment of the oars,’ or, when the agony deepe ns, ‘the delicious 
thythmie dip of the oars ;’ roses, cooing-voices, cushions, para- 
sols timeously opened,— such are the “influences which have 
power to silence gratitude and honour in a nature like that of 
Maggie Tulliver, and before their irresistible charm she becomes 
‘lost to life and use and name and fame!’ When they are not 
at the piano or on the river, they are wandering among roses 
‘in a dim, dreamy state’ or ‘under the drooping green of 
laburnums.’ In all George Eliot’s tales, the passion of love is 
presented too exclusively i in its physical aspect. Romola her- 
self is at once overpowered by the attraction of a comely face. 
But in The Mill on the Floss the love-making is altogether 
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through the senses. Even the sentimentalism of Bulwer is 
better than this. His Godolphins and Maltraverses make some 
effort to appeal to the mind. 

The Mill on the Floss abounds with instances of George 
Eliot’s failure to hit the true note of connexion between cir- 
cumstances and conduct. Maggie Tulliver yields in the first 
instance without even a struggle. We are told indeed that her 
struggles are ierrible, but she never does anything to assist her 
efforts. Then again her refusal to marry Stephen, after the 
whole mischief is done by her running or rather rowing off 
with him, is a strong example of the false morality to be met 
with in George Eliot’s works. There is no reason for this 
resolution; every consideration of what is due to herself as 
well as to others is the other way. It springs merely from 
irrational impulse. She shows just as much want of self-control 
after the elopement as she did before it—-forgets what she owes 
to her own reputation and the reputation of her family, not less 
than she forgot what she owed to the feelings of her cousin. 
There may be great selfishness in self-sacrifice. The true lesson 
would have been to make her bear the natural consequences of 
her conduct, showing how the fact of being compelled to secure 
her own gratification itself formed part of her punishment; to 
elevate a selfish and unavailing renunciation into a sort of 
martyrdom is altogether false teaching. People can never 
really redeem error by acting like fools. 

It would not be difficult to show in George Eliot’s writings 
traces of faults very prevalent among writers of a lower grade. 
But the limits of our space forbid this, and we gladly spare 
ourselves the ungrateful task. It would be no pleasure to 
mark in her the germs of the unnaturalness and extravagance 
of Miss Braddon, or of the ridiculous sensuality which disgusts 
us in the pages of Ouida. It is right, moreover, to observe that 
from the more serious blemishes we have indicated her earlier 
writings are exempt. The Scenes of Clerical Life are sorrowful 
pictures indeed, but they are true to nature and free from any 
taint of impurity. In the delicacy and beauty of Mr. Gilfil’s 
love-story we think her genius has achieved its most perfect 
triumph. Romola, deficient in interest as a story, is truly nobles 
in tone. There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that the 
graver faults on which we have dwelt so long, cannot be laid 
aside at will. Deficiency in constructive power would seem to 
make George Eliot’s entire success as a novelist doubtful, but this 
is a slight drawback. She has it easily within her reach to win 
no passing reputation, and gain, with general consent, a place 
among the classics of the English language, and she owes it to her 
‘are genius to consider well, whether some sobriety in incident, a 
closer truth to nature, a greater respect for ordinary morality, 
would not aid her in the achievement of this great ambition. 
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Art. VIIJT.—KEBLE AND ‘ THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.’ 


Tue closing chapter of Lockhart’s Life of Scott begins with 
these words: ‘ We read in Solomon, “The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with his 
joy;” and a wise poet of our own time thus beautifully expands 
the saying— 

“ Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own 

Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.”’ 
On glancing to the footnote to see who the wise poet of our own 
time might be, the reader saw the name of Keble and The Chris- 
tian Year. To many in Scotland this was the earliest intima- 
tion of the existence of the poet, and the work that has 
immortalized him. On obtaining a copy of The Christian Year, 
and studying it, readers could not but be struck by a lyric here 
and there, which opened a new vein, and struck a note of medi- 
tative feeling, not like anything they had heard before. But 
the little book contained much that was strange and unintelli- 
gible, some things even startling. Very vague were the rumours 
which at that time reached Scotland of the author. Men said 
he belonged to a party of Churchmen who were making a great 
stir in Oxford, and leavening the University with a kind of 
thought which was novel, and supposed to be dangerous. The 
most definite thing said was that the new school had a general 
Romanizing tendency. But this must be a mistake or strange 
exaggeration. Folly and sentimentalism might no doubt be for 
a time in vogue at Oxford. But as for Romanism, the revival 
of such antiquated nonsense was simply impossible in this en- 
lightened nineteenth century. Such was the kind of talk that 
went on when Scott’s Life appeared in 1838. For more exact 
information, young men who were inquisitive had to wait, till a 
few years later gave them opportunities of seeing for them- 
selves, and coming into personal contact with what was actually 
going on in Oxford. 

It was a strange experience, for a young man trained any- 
where, much more for one born and bred in Scotland, and trained 
within The Kirk, to enter Oxford when the religious movement 
was at its height. He found himself all at once in the midst of 
a system of teaching which unchurched himself and all whom 
he had hitherto known. In his simplicity he had believed 
that spiritual religion was a thing of the heart, and that neither 
Episcopacy nor Presbytery availeth anything. But here were 
men,—able, learned, devout-minded men,—maintaining that out- 
ward rites and ceremonies were of the very essence, and that, 
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where these were not, there was no true Christianity. How 
could men, such as these were reported to be, really go back 
themselves and try to lead others back to what were but the 
beggarly elements? It was all very perplexing, not to say irri- 
tating. However, there might be something more behind which a 
young man could not understand. So he would wait and see what 
he would see. Soon he came to know that the only portions of 
Oxford society, unaffected by the new influence, were the two 
extremes. The older dons, that is, the heads of houses, and the 
senior tutors, were unmoved by it, except to opposition. The 
whole younger half of the undergraduates generally took no part 
in it. But the great body that lay between these extremes, 
that is, most of the younger fellows of colleges, and most of the 
scholars and elder undergraduates, at least those of them who 
read or thought at all, were in some way or other busy with the 
new questions. When in time the new-comer came to know 
some of the men who sympathized with the movement, the 
first impression was of something constrained and artificial in 
their manners and deportment. High character and ability many 
of them were said to have; but to a chance observer it seemed 
that, in as far as their system had moulded them, it had made 
them the opposite of natural in their views of things, and in 
their whole mental attitude. You almost longed for some tree 
breath of mountain air to sweep away the stifling atmosphere 
that was about you. This might come partly, no doubt, from 
the feeling with which you knew that these men must from 
their system regard you, and all who had the misfortune to be 
born outside of their sacred pale. Not that they ever expressed 
such views in your hearing. Good manners, as well as their 
habitual reserve, forbade this. But, though they did not say it, 
you knew quite well what they felt. And if at any time the 
‘young barbarian’ put a direct question, or made a remark which 
went straight at these opinions, they would only look at him, 
astonished at his rudeness and profanity, and would shrink into 
themselves. Now and then, however, it would happen that 
some adherent, or even leading man of the movement, more 
frank and outspoken than the rest, would deign to speak out 
his principles, and even to discuss them with undergraduates 
and controversial Scots. If to him urging the necessity of 
Apostolical Succession, and the sacerdotal view of the Sacra- 
ments, some young man ventured to reply—‘ Well! if all you 
say be true, then I never can have known a Christian. For up 
to this time I have lived among people who were strangers to 
all these things which, you tell me, are essentials of Christianity. 
And I am quite sure that, if I have never known a Christian 
till now, I shall never know one.’ To this the answer would 
probably be, ‘There is much in what you say. No doubt high 
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virtues, very like the Christian graces, are to be found outside 
of the Christian Church. But it is a remarkable thing, those 
best acquainted with Church history tell me, that outside of the 
pale of the Church the saintly character is never found. This 
naive reply was not likely to have much weight with the young 
listener. It would have ‘taken something stronger to make him 
break faith with all that was most sacred in his early recollec- 
tions. Beautiful examples of Presbyterian piety had stamped 
impressions on his memory not to be effaced by all the subtleties 
of theology or all the arguments of the schools. And the Church 
theory which began by disowning these examples placed a 
barrier to its acce ptance at the very outset. 

But however unbelievable their theory, further acquaintance 
with the younger men of the new school, whether junior fellows 
or undergraduate scholars, disclosed many traits of character 
that could not but awaken respect, or something more. If there 
was about many of them a constraint and reserve which seemed 
unnatural, there was also in many an unworldliness and self- 
denial, a purity of life and elevation of aim, in some a generosity 
of purpose and depth of devotion, not to be gainsaid. Could 
the movement which produced these qualities, or even attracted 
them to itself, be wholly false and bad? This movement, more- 
over, when at its height, extended its influence far beyond the 
circle of those who directly adopted its views. There was not 
a reading man at least in Oxford, who was not more or less 
indirectly influenced by it. Only the very idle or the very 
frivolous were wholly proof against it. On all others it im- 
pressed a sobriety of conduct and seriousness not usually found 
among large bodies of young men. It raised the tone of average 
morality in Oxford to a level which perhaps it never before 
reached. You may call it over-wrought and too highly strung. 
Perhaps it was. It was better, however, for young men to be 
so, than to be doubters or cynics. 

But if such was the general aspect of Oxford society at that 
time, where was the centre and soul from which so mighty a 
power emanated? At that time it lay, and had for some years 
lain, mainly in one man—a man in many ways the most re- 
markable that E ngland has seen during this century, perhaps 
the most remarkable whom the English Church has produced 
in any century,—John Henry Newman, 

The influence he had gained, apparently without setting him- 
self to seek it, was something altoge ‘ther unlike anything else in 
our time. A mysterious veneration had by degrees gathered 
round him, till now it was almost as though some Ambrose 
or Augustine of elder ages had reappeared. He himself tells 
how one day, when he was an undergraduate, a friend with 
whom he was walking in the Oxford street cried out eagerly, 
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‘There’s Keble!’ and with what awe he looked at him! 
A few years, and the same took place with regard to himself. 
In Oriel Lane light-hearted undergraduates would drop their 
voices and whisper, ‘There’s Newman!’ when, head thrust for- 
ward, and gaze fixed as though on some vision seen only by 
himself, with swift, noiseless “step he went by. Awe fell on 
them for a moment, almost as if it had been some apparition 
that had passed. For his inner circle of friends, many of them 
younger men, he was said to have a quite romantic affection, 
which they returned with the most ardent devotion and the in- 
tensest faith in him. But to the outer world he was a mystery. 
What were the qualities that inspired these feelings? There 
was of course learning and refinement, there was genius, not 
indeed of a philos ypher, but of a subtle and original thinker, an 
unequalled edge of dialectic, and these all glorified by the ima- 
gination of a poet. And then there was the utter unworldli- 
ness, the setting at naught of all things which men most prize, 
that tamelessness of soul, which was ready to essay the impos- 
sible. Men felt that here was 


‘One of that small transfigured band 
Whom the world cannot tame.’ 


It was this mysteriousness which, beyond all his gifts of head 
and heart, so strangely fascinated and overawed,—that something 
about him which made it impossible to reckon his course and 
take his bearings, that soul-hunger and quenchless yearning 
which nothing short of the eternal could satisfy. This deep, 
resolute ardour of soul was no doubt an offence not to be for- 
given by older men, especially by the wary and worldly-wise; 
but it was the very spell which drew to him the hearts of all 
the younger and the more enthusiastic. Such was the impression 
he had made in Oxford just before he relinquished his hold 
on it. And if at that time it seemed to persons at a distance 
extravagant and absurd, they may have since learnt enough to 
make it plain to them that there was that about him who was 
the object of it to justify the impression. 

But it may be asked, what actions or definite results were 
there to account for so deep and widespread a veneration ? 
Of course there were the products of his pen, his various 
works, controversial, theological, religious. But none of these 
were so deep in learning as some of Dr. Pusey’s writings, nor 
so widely popular as The Christian Year; and yet both Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Keble were at that time quite second in impor- 
tance to Mr. Newman. The centre from which his power went 
forth was the pulpit of St. Mary’s, with those wonderful after- 
noon sermons. Sunday after Sunday, year by year, they went 
on, each continuing and deepening the impression made by the 
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last. As the hour interfered with the dinner-hour of the 
colleges, most men preferred a warm dinner without Newman’s 
sermon to a cold one with it, so the audience was not crowded— 
the large church little more than half filled. The service was 
very simple, —no pomp, no ritualism; for it was characteristic 
of the leading men of the movement that they left these things 
to the wes iker brethren. Their thoughts, at all events, were set 
on great questions which touched the heart of unseen things. 
Al out the service, the most remarkable thing was the beauty, 
the silver intonation of Mr. Newman’s voice, as he read the 
lessons. It seemed to bring new meaning out of the familiar 
words. Still lingers in memory the tone with which he read, 
‘But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of 
us all.” When he began to preach, a stranger was not likely to 
be much struck, especially if he had been accustomed to pulpit- 
oratory of the Boanerges sort. Here was no vehemence, no de- 
clamation, no show of elaborated argument, so that one who came 
prepared to hear a ‘great intellectual effort’ was almost sure to go 
away disappointed. Indeed, we believe that if he had preached 
one of his St. Mary’s sermons before a Scotch town congregation, 
they would have thought the preacher a ‘silly body.’ The 
delivery had a peculiarity which it took a new hearer some 
time to get over. Each separate sentence, or at least each short 
paragraph, was spoken rapidly, but with great clearness of 
intonation ; and then at its close there was a pause, lasting for 
nearly half a minute; then another rapidly but clearly spoken 
sentence, followed by another pause. It took some time to get 
over this, but, that once done, the wonderful charm began to 
dawn on you. The look and bearing of the preacher were that 
of one who dwelt apart, who, though he knew his age well, did 
not live in it. From his seclusion of study, and abstinence, and 
prayer, from habitual dwelling in the unseen, he seemed to 
come forth that one day of the week to speak to others of the 
things he had seen and known. Those who never heard him 
might fancy that his sermons would generally be about apo- 
stolical succession or rights of the Church, or against Dissenters. 
Nothing of the kind. You might hear him preach for weeks 
without an allusion to these things. What there was of High 
Church teaching was implied rather than enforced. The local, 
the temporary, and the modern was ennobled by the presence of 
the catholic truth belonging to all ages that pervaded the whole. 
His power showed itself chiefly i in the new and living way in which 
he touched old truths, moral or spiritual, which all Christians 
acknowledge, but most have ceased to feel—when he spoke of 
‘Unreal Words,’ of ‘The Individuality of the Soul,’ of ‘ The 
Invisible World, of a ‘Particular Providence; or again, of 
‘The Ventures of Faith, ‘ Warfare the condition of Victory, 
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‘The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World,’ ‘ The Church 
a Home for the Lonely.’ As he spoke, how the old truth 
became new! how it came home with a meaning never felt 
before! He laid his finger—how gently, yet how ~ powerfully, 
—-on some inner place in the hearer’s he: art, and told him things 
about himself he had never known till then. Subtlest truths 
which it would have taken philosophers pages of circumlocution 
and big words to state, were dropt out by the way in a sen- 
tence or two of the most transparent Saxon. What delic “acy 
of style yet what strength! how simple yet how sugge stive ! 
how homely yet how refined! how penetrating yet how 
tender-hearted! If now and then there was a forlorn undertone 
which at the time seemed inexplicable, if he spoke of ‘many a 
sad secret which a man dare not tell lest he find no sympathy, 
of ‘secrets lying like cold ice upon the heart,’ of ‘some solitary 
incommunicable grief,” you might be perplexed at the drift of 
what he said, but you felt all the more drawn to the speaker. 
To call these sermons eloquent would not be the word for them ; 
high poems they rather were, as of an inspired singer, or the 
outpourings as of a prophet rapt, yet self-possessed. And the 
tone of voice in which they were spoken, once you grew accus- 
tomed to it, sounded like a fine strain of unearthly music. 
Through the stillness of that high Gothic building the words 
fell on the ear like the measured drippings of water in some 
vast dim cave. After hearing these sermons you might come 
away still not believing the tenets peculiar to the High Church 
system ; but you would be harder than most men, if you did not 
feel more than ever ashamed of coarseness, selfishness, worldli- 
ness, if you did not feel the things of faith brought nearer to 
the heart. 

There was one occasion of a different kind, when he spoke 
from St. Mary’s pulpit for the last time, not as Parish minister, 
but as University preacher. It was the crisis of the move- 
ment. All Oxford assembled to hear what Newman had to 
say, and St. Mary’s was crowded to the door. The subject he 
spoke of was ‘the theory of Development in Christian Doctrine, 
a subject since then much canvassed, but at that time new even 
to the ablest men in Oxford. For an hour and a half he drew 
out the argument, and perhaps the acutest there did not quite 
follow the line of thought, or felt wearied by the length of it, 
illustrated though it was by some startling examples. Such 
was the famous ‘ Protestantism has at various times developed 
into Polygamy, or the still more famous ‘ Scripture says the 
sun moves round the earth, Science that the earth moves, and 
the sun is comparatively at rest. How can we determine which 
of these opposite statements is true, till we know what motion 
is?’ Few probably who heard it have for got the tone of voice 
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with which he uttered the beautiful passage about music as the 
audible embodiment of some unknown reality behind, itself 
coming like a strain of splendid music out of the heart of a 
subtle argument :— 

‘There are seven notes in the scale; make them fourteen; yet what 
a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! What science brings so 
much out of so little? Out of what poor elements does some great 
master create his new world! Shall we say that all this exuberant 
inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, like some game or 
fashion of the day, without reality, without meaning? . . . Is it pos- 
sible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich 
yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes? Can it be that 
those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strange 
yearnings after we know not what, and awful impressions from we 
know not whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is not so; it 
cannot be. No; they have escaped from some higher sphere; they 
are the outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound; 
they are echoes from our Home; they are the voices of Angels, or the 
Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws of Divine governance, or the 
Divine attributes; something are they besides themselves, which we 
cannot compass, which we cannot utter, though mortal man, and he 
perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his fellows, has the power of 
eliciting them.’ 

This was preached in the winter of 1843, the last time he 
appeared in the University pulpit. His parochial sermons 
had by this time assumed an uneasy tone which perplexed 
his followers with fear of change. That summer solved their 
doubt. In the quiet chapel of Littlemore which he himself 
had built, when all Oxford was absent during the long vaca- 
tion, he preached his last Anglican sermon to the country 
people, and only a few friends, and poured forth that affect- 
ing lament and farewell to the Church of England. The 
sermon is entitled ‘The Parting of Friends.’ The text was, 
‘Man goeth forth to his work and his labour until the evening.’ 
He went through all the instances recorded in the Bible of 
human affection sorely tried, reproducing the incidents in the 
very words of Scripture,—Jacob, Hagar, Naomi, Jonathan and 
David, St. Paul and the elders of Ephesus, and last, the weep- 
ing over Jerusalem, and the ‘ Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate,—and then he bursts forth— 

‘A lesson, surely, and a warning to us all, in every place where He 
puts His name, to the end of time, lest we be cold towards His gifts, 
or unbelieving towards His word, or jealous of His workings, or heart- 
less towards His mercies. . . . O mother of saints! O school of the 
wise! O nurse of the heroic! of whom went forth, in whom have 
dwelt memorable names of old, to spread the truth abroad, or to cher- 
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ish and illustrate it at home! O thou, from whom surrounding nations 
lit their lamps! O virgin of Israel! wherefore dost thou now sit on 
the ground and keep silence, like one of the foolish women who were 
without oil on the coming of the Bridegroom? Where is now the 
ruler in Sion, and the doctor in the Temple, and the ascetic on 
Carmel, and the herald in the wilderness, and the preacher in the mar- 
ket-place? Where are thy “ effectual fervent prayers” offered in 
secret, and thy alms and good works coming up as a memorial before 
God? How is it, O once holy place, that “the land mourneth, for 
the corn is wasted, the new wine is dried up, the oil languisheth, be- 
cause joy is withered away from the sons of men?” Alas for the day! 
how do the beasts groan! the herds of cattle are perplexed, because 
they have no pasture ; yea, the flocks are made desolate. . . . O my 
mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou hast good things poured 
upon thee and canst not keep them, and bearest children, yet darest 
not own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use their services, 
nor the heart to rejoice in their love? How is it that whatever is 
generous in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy flower and 
thy promise falls from thy bosom, and finds no home within thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to have ‘a miscarrying 
womb, and dry breasts,’’ to be strange to thine own flesh, and thine 
eye cruel to thy little ones? Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy 
womb, who love thee and would toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon with 
fear, as though a portent, or thou dost loath as an offence; at best 
thou dost but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy patience, 
self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou 
mayest. Thou makest them “stand all the day idle” as the very 
condition of thy bearing with them; or thou biddest them begone 
where they will be more welcome ; or thou sellest them for nought to 
the stranger that passes by. And what wilt thou do in the end 
thereof ? 

: Scripture is a refuge in any trouble; only let us be on our guard 
against seeming to use it farther than is fitting, or doing more than 
sheltering ourselves under its shadow. It is far higher and wider than 
our need, and it conceals our feelings while it gives expression to 
them. . And O my brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, 0 
loving friends, should you know any one whose lot it has been, by 
writing or by word of mouth, in some degree to help you thus to act; 
if he has ever told you what you knew about yourselves, or what you 
did not know; has read to you your wants and ‘feelings, and comforted 
you by the very reading ; has made you feel that there was a a higher 
life than this daily one, and a brighter world than that you see; or 
encouraged you, or sobered you, or opened a way to the inquiring, or 
soothed the perplexed, if what he has said or done has ever made you 
take interest in him, and feel well-inclined towards him, remember 
such a one in time to come, though you hear him not, and pray for 
him, that in all things he may know God’s will, and at all times he 
may be ready to fulfil it.’ 

Then followed the resignation of his fellowship, the retire- 
ment to Littlemore, the withdrawal even from the intercourse 
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of his friends, the unloosing of all the ties that bound him to 
Oxford, the two years’ pondering of the step he was about to 
take—so that when in 1845 he entered the Church of Rome, 
he did it by himself, making himself as much as possible 
responsible only for his own act, and followed by only one 
or two young friends who would not be kept back. Those who 
witnessed these things, and knew that, if a large following had 
been his object, he might, by leaving the Church of England 
three years earlier, in the plenitude of his power, have taken 
almost all the flower of young Oxford with him, needed no 
Apologia to convince them of his honesty of purpose. And 
the moral power his presence had been in Oxford was proved 
by nothing more than by the tremendous reaction that followed 
his departure,—a reaction from which we know not if that 
University has yet recovered. Such was the impression made by 
that eventful time on impartial but not uninterested spectators— 
on those who by early education and conviction were kept quite 
aloof from the peculiar tenets of High Churchmen, but who 
could not but be struck by the moral quickening which resulted 
from the movement, and by the marvellous character of him 
who was the soul of it. 

ut Dr. Newman himself tells us that all the while the true 
and primary author of it was out of sight. The Rev. John 
Keble was at a distance from Oxford, in his vicarage at Hursley, 
there living in his own life, and carrying out in his daily 
services and parish ministry those truths which he had first 
brought forward, and Newman had carried out, in Oxford. But 
though out of sight, he was not out of mind. Zhe Christian 
Year was in the hands of every one, even the youngest under- 
graduate. Besides its more intrinsic qualities, the tone of it 
blended well with the sentiment which the venerable aspect of 
the old city awakened. It used to be pleasing to try and locate 
in the neighbourhood of Oxford some of the descriptions of 
nature with which the poems are inlaid. During these years 
the poet-priest’s figure was but seldom seen in the streets of 
Oxford,—-only when some great question affecting the Church, 
some discussion of No. 90, or trial of Mr. Ward, had summoned 
Convocation together. Once, if our memory serves, we re- 
member to have seen him in the University pulpit at St. 
Mary’s, but his voice was not strong, and did not reach many 
of the audience. His service to his party had lain in another 
direction. It was he who, by his character, had first awakened 
a new tone of sentiment in Oxford, and attracted to himself 
whatever else was like-minded. He had sounded the first note 
which woke that sentiment into action, and embodied it in a 
party. He had kept up, though from a distance, sympathetic 
intercourse with the chief actors, counselled and encouraged 
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them. Above all, he gave poetry to the movement, and a 
poetic aspect. Polemics are in themselves dreary work. They 
do not touch the springs of young hearts. But he who, in the 
midst of any line of thought, unlocks a fountain of genuine 
poetry, does more to humanize it, and win for it a way to men’s 
affections, than he who writes a hundred volumes, however 
able, of controversy. Without disparagement to the patristic 
and other learning of the party, the two permanent monuments 
of genius which it has bequeathed to England may be said to 
be Newman’s Parochial Sermons, and Keble’s Christian Year. 
All that was known of Keble at that time to the outer world 
of Oxford was vague and scanty. The few facts here added are 
taken from what has since been made public by his two friends, 
Sir John Coleridge and Dr. Newman, the former in his touch- 
ing sketch, the latter in his Apologia. Yet these facts, though 
few, are well worthy of attention, both because Keble’s character 
is more than his poetry, and because his poetry can only be 
rightly understood in the light of his character. For there is 
no poet whose poetry is more truly an image of the man himself, 
his inner nature, and his outward circumstances. His father, 
whose name the poet bore, was a country clergyman, vicar of 
Coln-St.-Aldwynd’s, in Gloucestershire, but the house in which 
he lived, and in which the poet was born, was at Fairford, three 
miles distant from the cure. John was the second child, and 
eldest son of a family which consisted of two sons and two 
daughters. His mother, Sarah Maule, was, we have heard, of 
Scottish extraction. The father, who lived till his ninetieth 
year, was a man of no common ability. Of him his son, we are 
told, ‘always spoke not only with the love of a son, but with 
the profoundest reverence for his goodness and wisdom.’ It 
would seem that this was one of the few clerical homes in 
England in which the opinions, traditions, and peculiar piety of 
the Nonjurors lived on into the present century. Unlike most 
sons distinguished for ability, John Keble never outgrew the 
period of absolute filial reverence, never questioned a single 
opinion or prepossession which he had imbibed from his father. 
Some of his less reverential companions used to think that 
this was an intellectual loss to him. The father’s ability and 
scholarship are proved by his Laving himself educated his son, 
and sent him up to Oxford so well prepared, that at the age of 
fifteen he gained a Corpus scholarship, an honour which seems 
then to have held the same place in university estimation that 
Balliol scholarships have long held and still hold. This strictly 
home training, in the quiet of a Gloucestershire parsonage, 
placed in the very heart of rural England, under a roof where 
the old High Church tradition lived on, blended with what 
was best in modern piety, makes itself felt in every line the 
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poet wrote. On all hands one hears it said that there is no 
education like that of one of the old English public schools. 
For the great run of ordinary boys, whether quick-witted and 
competitive, or lazy and selfish, this may perhaps be true ; but 
for natures of finer texture, for all boys who have a decided 
and original bias, how much is there that the rough handling 
of a public school would ruthlessly crush? From all the better 
public schools coarse bullying, we know, has disappeared ; 
but for peculiarity of any kind, for whatever does not conform 
itself to their received standard—a manly and straightforward 
one we admit-—they have still but little tolerance. If Keble 
had once imbibed the public-school spirit, The Christian Year 
would either never have been written, or it would have lacked 
some of its tenderest, most characteristic traits. 

But if he was fortunate in having his boy-education at home, 
he was not less happy in the college which he entered and the 
companions he there met. It is the happiness of college life 
that a young man can command just as much retirement, and 
as much society as he pleases, and of the kind that he pleases. 
All readers of Arnold’s Life will remember the picture there 
drawn of the Scholars’ Common Room at Corpus, by one of the 
last survivors, the venerable Sir J. Coleridge. He tells us that, 
when Keble came into residence, early in 1807, it was but a 
small society, numbering only about twenty undergraduate 
scholars, and these rather under the usual age, who lived on the 
most familiar terms with each other. The Bachelor scholars 
resided and lived entirely with the undergraduates. Two of 
Keble’s chief friends among the Corpus scholars, though younger 
than himself, were Coleridge, afterwards Judge Coleridge, and 
Amold. But Keble must have already graduated before Arnold 
came into residence. Besides these were many other men dis- 
tinguished in their day in the University, but less known to the 
outer world. It was a stirring time when Keble was an under- 
graduate. News of the great Peninsular battles was arriving 
from time totime. Scott’s trumpet-blasts of poetry were stirring 
the young heart. In Corpus Common, as elsewhere, the battles 
were fought over again, and the classical and romantic schools of 
poetry were vehemently discussed. And among the more ex- 
citing subjects, the young scholar Coleridge would insinuate the 
stiller and deeper tones of Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads, which, 
then but little known, he had heard of from his great uncle. 
These two, Scott and Wordsworth, were to the end Keble’s first 
favourites of contemporary poets, and those who most moulded 
his taste and style. Most of the scholars were high Tories in 
Church and State, great respecters of things as they are; none, 
no doubt, more so than Keble. The great questioner of the 
prevailing creed was Arnold, who often brought down on his 
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own head the concentrated arguments of the whole Common 
toom. But youth’s genial warmth healed these undergraduate 
disputes, as, alas! the same controversies could not be healed 
when taken up by the same combatants later in life. In 
that kindly atmosphere Keble’s affectionate nature expanded, 
as a flower in the sun. His was a temperament to drink in to 
the full the two finest influences of Oxford-——the charm of con- 
genial society, and the romance of all the imagery with which life 
there is surrounded. Even then Keble seems to have been much 
the same in character as he was in after years; so that, when a 
fifty-five years’ friendship had come to its earthly close, his 
early college friend could say of him, ‘It was the singular hap- 
piness of his nature, remarkable even in his undergraduate days, 
that love for him was always sanctified, as it were, by reverence 
—reverence that did not make the love less tender, and love 
that did but add intensity to the reverence.’ 

In Easter term 1810, Keble obtained double first class 
honours, and this success was soon afterwards followed by 
another still greater-—his election to an Oriel Fellowship. The 
Oriel Common Room numbered among its Fellows, then and 
for some time afterwards, all that was most distinguished in 
Oxford for mental power and originality. Copleston, Davison, 
Whately, then belonged to it, and were among Keble’s electors. 
Arnold, Newman, Pusey, were soon afterwards chosen Fellows 
of the same college. ‘ Round the fire of the Oriel Common 
Room,’ we are told, ‘there were learned and able, not rarely 
subtle and disputatious conversations, in which this lad 
of nineteen was called to take his part. Amid these he 
sometimes yearned for the more easy, yet not unintellectual, 
society of his old friends at Corpus.’ He found, no doubt, that 
undergraduate days are more congenial to warm friendships, 
than the highly-rarefied atmosphere of an intellectual Common 
Room. Where men touch chiefly by the head, they find that 
this is the seat as frequently of a repulsive as of an attractive 
force. While he was an undergraduate, and during the early 
days of his fellowship, he wrote a good many beautiful little 
poems, which his friends still possess, and the year after his 
election to Oriel, he gained the University prizes for the English 
and Latin essay. 

The interval from 1810 to 1815 he spent in Oriel, taking part 
in college tuition, and acting as an examiner in the Degree 
Schools. Was it some time during these years, or at a later 
date, that the incident recorded by Dr. Newman took place? 
‘When one day I was walking in High Street, with my dear 
earliest friend, with what eagerness did he cry out, “There’s 
Keble!” and with what awe did I look at him! Then at 
another time I heard a Master of Arts of my college give an 
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account, how he had just then had occasion to introduce him- 
self on some business to Keble, and how gentle, courteous, and 
unaffected Keble had been, so as almost to put him out of 
countenance. Then, too, it was reported, truly or falsely, how a 
rising man of brilliant reputation, the present Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Milman, admired and loved him, adding, that somehow he 
was strangely unlike any one else.’ 

In 1815 he was ordained Deacon, the following year Priest ; 
and soon afterwards left the University, and never again perma- 
nently resided there. He had chosen the calling of a clergy- 
man, and though within that sphere other paths more gratifying 
to ambition lay open to him, he turned aside from them, and gave 
himself to parochial work as the regular employment of his life. 
He became his father’s curate, and lived with him at Fairford, 
engaged in this duty for twenty years, more or less. This rare 
absence or restraint of ambition, where it might have seemed 
natural or even right to have followed it, was quite in keeping 
with Keble’s whole character. ‘The Church,’ says Sir J. Cole- 
ridge, ‘he had deliberately chosen to be his profession, and he 
desired to follow out that in a country cure. With this he asso- 
ciated, and scarcely placed on a lower level, the affectionate 
discharge of his duties as a son and brother. Calls, temporary 
calls, of duty to his college and university, for a time and at in- 
tervals diverted him (he was again Public Examiner from 1821 
to 1823) ; but he always kept these outlines in view, and as the 
occasion passed away, reverted to them with the permanent 
devotion of his heart. Traces of this feeling may be found again 
and again in The Christian Year.’ This book was first given to the 
world on the 23d of June 1827, when Keble was in his thirty- 
fifth year. This, the great work of Keble’s life, which will keep 
his name fresh in men’s memory when all else that he has done 
will be forgotten, had been the silent gathering of years. 
Single poems had been in his friends’ hands at least as early as 
1819. They had urged him to complete the series, and by 
1827 this was done. No record of the exact time when each 
poem was written has yet appeared. We should imagine that 
more of them were composed at Fairford than at Oxford. The 
discussion and criticism natural to a university are not gene- 
rally favourable to poetic creation of any kind, least of all to so 
meditative a strain as Keble’s was. But it may have been that 
in this, as in other things, he was ‘unlike any oneelse.’ It was 
only at the urgent entreaty of his friends that he published the 
little book. He was not anxious about poetic fame, and never 
thought that these poems would secure it. His own plan was 
‘to go on improving the series all his life, and leave it to come 
out, if judged useful, only when he should be fairly out of the 
way.” Had this plan been acted on, how many thousands 
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would have been defrauded of the soothing delight these poems 
have ministered to them! But even those who most strongly 
counselled the publication little dreamt what a destiny was in 
store for that little book. Of course, if the author had kept it 
by him he might have smoothed away some of its defects, but 
who knows how much it might have lost too in the process? 
‘No one,’ we are told, ‘knew its literary shortcomings better 
than the author himself. Wisely, and not in pride, or through 
indolence, he abandoned the attempt at second-hand to amend 
this inharmonious line, or that imperfect rhyme, or the instances 
here and there in which his idea may be somewhat obscurely 
expressed. Wordsworth’s acute poetical sense recognised such 
faults; yet the book was his delight.’ Probably it was a wise 
resolve. All emendation of poetry long after its first composi- 
tion runs the risk of spoiling it. The author has to take up 
in one mood what was written in another. His first warm feel- 
ing of the sentiment has gone cold, and he cannot at a later 
time revive it. This is true of all poetry, more especially of 
that which deals with subtle and evanescent emotions which 
perhaps never recur exactly in the same form. Once only ina 
lifetime may he succeed in catching 
‘ Those brief unisons, which on the brain 
One tone that never can recur has cast, 
One accent never to return again.’ 


In 1833 Keble was appointed Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
The Statutes then required the professor to give two or three 
lectures a year in Latin. The ancient language was required to 
be spoken from this chair longer than from any other, probably 
from fear of the trash men might talk if fairly unmuzzled. 
However prudent this may have been when a merely average 
functionary filled the chair, it is greatly to be regretted that when 
there was placed there a true poet, who was intent on speaking 
the secret of his own art, he should be so formidably weighted 
The present gifted occupant of that chair has fortunately been 
set free, and has vindicated the newly acquired freedom by 
enriching our literature with the finest poetical criticism it has 
received since the days of Coleridge. But Keble had to work 
in trammels. He was the last man to rebel against any limi- 
tations imposed by the wisdom or unwisdom of our ancestors. 
Faithfully he buckled himself to the task of translating into 
well-rounded Latin periods his cherished thoughts on his own 
favourite subject. Of the theory of poetry embodied in the two 
volumes of his published lectures, something may yet be said. 
The Latin is easy and unconstrained, the thought original and 
suggestive. A great contrast to the more than Ciceronian para- 
graphs of his predecessor Copleston, bristling as they are t0 
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weariness with all the refinements of Latinity, but underneath 
these containing little but outworn commonplaces. 

With slight interruptions, Keble continued to live with his 
father at Fairford, and to assist him as his curate till 1835. 
‘In that year this tie was broken. At the very commencement 
of it the venerable old man, who to the last retained the full 
use of his faculties, was taken to his rest; and before the end of 
it Keble became the Vicar of Hursley, and the husband of Miss 
Charlotte Clarke, second daughter of an old college friend of his 
father’s, Who was incumbent of a parish in the neighbourhood of 
Fairford. This was the happy settlement of his life. For him- 
self he had now no ungratified wish, and the bonds then tied 
were loosened only by death.’ 

Only two years before Keble left Fairford, and at the very 
time when he entered on his poetry professorship, began what 
is called the Oxford movement. Of this, Dr. Newman tells us, 
Keble was the real author. Let us cast a glance back and see 
how it arose, and what it aimed at. With what feelings New- 
man, when an undergraduate, looked at Keble, we have seen. 
Some years afterwards, it must have been in 1819 or 1820, 
Newman was elected to the Oriel Fellowship which Arnold 
vacated, Of that time he thus writes :—‘I had to hasten to the 
Tower to receive the congratulations of all the Fellows. I bore 
it till Keble took my hand, and then felt so abashed, and 
unworthy of the honour done me, that I seemed quite desirous 
of sinking into the ground. His had been the first name I had 
heard spoken of with reverence rather than admiration when | 
came up to Oxford.’ This was probably the first meeting of 
these two. ‘When I was elected Fellow of Oriel,’ Dr. Newman 
continues, ‘ Keble was not in residence, and he was shy of me 
lor years, in consequence of the marks I bore upon me of the 
evangelical and liberal schools. Hurrell Froude brought us 
together about 1828. It is one of his sayings preserved in his 
Remains: “If I was ever asked what good deed I had ever done, 
I should say that I had brought Keble and Newman to under- 
stand each other.”’ Thus made friends, these two were to 
work great things together. 

It naturally occurs to ask how far is Zhe Christian Year 
identified with the principles of the Tractarian movement. On 
the one hand, The Christian Year was published in 1827, the 
movement did not begin till 1833. The former, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as in any way a child of the latter. Anda this 
accounts for what has often been remarked, how little of the 
peculiar Tractarian teaching appears in the book. On the 
other hand, it is easy to see how the same nature which, in a 
season of quiet, when controversy was at a lull, shaped out of its 
own musings The Christian Year, would, when confronted with 
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opposing tendencies, and forced into a dogmatic attitude, find its 
true expression in the Tractarian theory. Keble was by nature 
a poet, living by intuition, not by reasoning; intuition born of, 
fed by, home affection, tradition, devout religion. His whole 
being leaned on authority. ‘Keble was a man who guided him- 
self, says Dr. Newman, ‘and formed his judgments not by pro- 
cesses of reason, by inquiry or argument, but, to use the word ina 
broad sense, by authority.’ And by authority in its broad sense he 
means conscience, the Bible, the Church, antiquity, words of the 
wise, hereditary lessons, ethical truths, historical memories. ‘It 
seemed to me as if he felt ever happier when he could speak 
and act under some such primary and external sanction ; and 
could use argument mainly as a means of recommending or ex- 
plaining what had claims on his reception prior to proof. What 
he hated instinctively was heresy, insubordination, resistance 
to things established, claims of independence, disloyalty, innova- 
tion, a critical or censorious spirit.’ Keble then lived by autho- 
rity, and hated the dispositions that oppose it. There is a 
temper of mind which lives by denying authority—a temper 
whose essence, or at least whose bad side, is to foster these very 
dispositions which he hated. With that tone of mind and the 
men possessed by it, sooner or later he must needs have come 
into collision. For such a collision, Oxford did not want 
materials. During Keble’s time of residence, and after he went 
down, the University had been awakening from a long torpor, 
and entering on a new era. ‘The march of mind,’ as it was 
called, was led by a number of active-minded and able men, 
whose chief rallying-point was Oriel Common Room, whose 
best representative was Whately. These men had set them- 
selves to raise the standard of teaching and discipline in the 
Colleges, and in the University. They were the University Re- 
formers of their day, and to them Oxford, when first arousing 
itself from long intellectual slumber, owed much. As they had 
a common aim, to raise the intellectual standard, they were 


naturally much thrown together, and became the celebrities of 


the place. Those who did not belong to their party thought 
them not free from ‘ pride of reason, an expression then, as now, 
derided by those who think themselves intellectual, but not the 
less on that account covering a real meaning. It is, as it has 
been called, ‘the moral malady’ which besets those who live 
mainly by intellect. Men who could not in heart go along 
with them thought they carried liberty of thought into presump- 
tion and rationalism. They seemed to submit the things of faith 
too much to human judgment, and to seek to limit their re- 
ligious belief by their own powers of understanding. They 
seemed then, as now, ‘to halve the gospel of God’s grace,’ accept- 
ing the morality, and, if not rejecting, yet making little of the 
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supernatural truths on which that morality is based. Such at 
least was the judgment of their opponents. From men of this 
stamp, energetic but hard, upright but not very humble or 
reverent, a man of deeper religious seriousness, like Keble, in- 
stinctively ‘shrank into himself.’ ‘He was young in years when 
he became a University celebrity, and younger in mind. He had 
the purity and simplicity of a child. He had few sympathies 
with the intellectual party, who sincerely welcomed him as a bril- 
liant specimen of young Oxford. He instinctively shut up before 
literary display, and pomp, and donnishness, faults which will 
always beset academical notabilities. He did not respond to 
their advances. “ Poor Keble,” H. Froude used gravely to say, 
“he was asked to join the aristocracy of talent, but he soon 
found his own level.” He went into the country, but he did 
not lose his place in the minds of men because he was out of 
sight.’ It could not be that Keble and these men could really 
be in harmony,—they, ‘sons of Aufklirung,’ men of mere under- 
standing, bringing all things to the one touchstone of logic and 
common-sense, and content with this ; he, a child of faith, with 
more than half his nature in the unseen, and looking at things 
visible mainly as they shadow forth and reveal the invisible. 
They represented two opposite sides of human nature, sides in all 
but some rare instances antagonistic, and never seemingly more 
antagonistic than now. Dr. Arnold, indeed, though belonging in 
the main to the school of liberalism, combined with it more 
religious warmth than was common in his own party. It is this 
union of qualities, generally thought incompatible, which perhaps 
was the main secret of his great influence. But the combination, 
which was almost unique in himself, he can hardly be said, by 
his example, to have rendered more easy for his followers in the 
present day. 

The Catholic Emancipation was a trying and perplexing time 
for Keble. With the opponents of the measure in Oxford, the 
old Tory party of Church and State, he had no sympathy. He 
saw that they had no principle of growth in them, that their 
only aim was to keep things as they were. His sympathy for 
the old Catholic religion, that feeling which made him say in 
The Christian Year, 


‘Speak gently of our sister’s fall,’ 


would naturally make him wish to see Catholic disabilities re- 
moved. But then he disliked both the men by whom, and the 
arguments by which, Emancipation was supported. He would 
rather have not seen the thing done at all, than done by the 
hands of Whiggery. A few years more brought on the crisis, 
the inevitable collision. The Earl Grey Administration, flushed 
with their great Reform victory, went on to lay hands on the 
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English Church, that Church which for centuries had withstood 
the Whigs. They made their attack on the weakest point, the 
Irish Church, and suppressed three of its bishoprics. This 
might seem to be but a small matter in itself, but it was an 
indication of more behind. Lord Grey had told the Bishops to 
set their house in order, and his party generally spoke of the 
Church as the mere creature of the State, which they might do 
with as they pleased. The Church must be liberalized, the 
last teeth pulled from those fangs which had so often proved 
troublesome to Whiggery. This was too much for Keble. It 
touched him to the quick, and made him feel that now the time 
was come when he must speak and act. By nature he was no 
politician nor controversialist. He disliked the strife of tongues. 
sut he was a man; he had deep religious convictions; and to 
change what was ancient and catholic in the Church was to 
touch the apple of his eye. When he looked to the old Tory 
party he saw no help in them. To the aggressive spirit they 
had nothing to oppose but outworn Church and State theories. 
The Bishops, too, were helpless, and spoke slightingly of apo- 
stolical succession and the nonjurors. Was the Establishment 
principle, then, the only rock on which the Church was built? 
Keble and his young friends thought scorn of that. This feel- 
ing first found utterance in the assize sermon which Keble 


preached from the University pulpit, on Sunday the 14th of 
July 1833, and afterwards published under the title of ‘ National 
Apostasy.’ ‘I have ever considered and kept the day,’ says Dr. 
Newman, ‘as the start of the religious movement of 1833 
That sermon itself we have not seen, but the tone of it may be 
gathered from those lines in the Lyra Apostolica, where Keble 
speaks of 


‘ The ruffian band, 
Come to reform where ne’er they came to pray.’ 

That was a trumpet-note which rallied to the standard of the 
Church whatever of ardour and devotion young Oxford then 
contained. These virtues had never been greatly countenanced 
inthe Church of England. To staid respectability it has always 
been, and still is, one of the chief recommendations of that 
Church, that it is an embodied protest against what one of its 
own Bishops is said to have denounced, as ‘that most danger- 
ous of all errors—enthusiasm.’ In the last century she had 
cast out enthusiasm in the person of Wesley; at the beginning 
of this, she had barely tolerated it in the Newtons and Cecils, 
and other fathers of evangelicism. But here was a fresh 
attempt to reintroduce it in a new form. The young men who 
were roused by Keble’s note of warning—able, zealous, resolute 
—flung aside with disdain timid arguments from expediency. 
They set themselves to defend the Church with weapons of more 
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ethereal temper, and they found them, as they believed, in 
reviving her claims to a heavenly origin and a divine preroga 

tive. That these claims sounded strange to. the ears even of 
Churchmen at that time was to these men no stumbling-block— 
rather an incentive to more fearless action. True, such a course 
shut them out from preferment, hitherto the one recognised 
aim of the abler English Churchmen. But these younger men 
were content to do without preferment. They had at least got 
beyond that kind of worldliness. If self still clung to them in 
any shape, it was in that enlarged and nobler form, in which it 
is one with the glory of the Church Catholic in all ages. The 
views and aims of the new party soon took shape in the ‘ Tracts 
forthe Times.’ If Keble was the starter of the movement, J. H. 
Newman soon became its leader. In all his conduct of it, one 
of his great aims was to give to the sentiments and views which 
had originated with Keble a consistent logical basis. The 
sequel all men know. The inner working of the movement 
may be read in Zhe Apologia. 

As for Keble, during the eventful years that followed, though 
his place was still in his country cure, his sympathies and 
co-operation were with Newman and other friends in Oxford. 
He contributed some of the more important Tracts ; poems of 
his embodying the sentiments of the party appeared from time 
to time, and were republished in the Lyra Apostolica. In 
1841, when the famous No. 90 was published, to the scandal 
of the whole religious world, Keble was one of the few who 
stood by Newman. What then must his feelings have been 
when that younger friend, by whom he had so stood, with 
whom he had so often taken counsel, abandoned the Church of 
England, and sought refuge in that of Rome? As late as 1863, 
a friend of his, when walking with him near Hursley, drew his 
attention to a broken piece of ground-—a chalk-pit, as it turned 
out—hard by. ‘“ Ah!” he said, “that is a sad place, con- 
nected with the most painful event of my life.” I began to fear 
that it had been the scene of some terrible accident which I 
had unwittingly recalled to his mind. “It was there,” he went 
on, “that I first knew for certain that J. H. N. had left us. 
We had made up our mind that such an event was all but in 
evitable ; and one day I received a letter in his handwriting. 
I felt sure of what it contained, and I carried it about with 
me through the day, afraid to open it. At last I got away to 
that chalk-pit, and there forcing myself to read the letter, | 
found that my forebodings had been too true; it was the an- 
nouncement that he was gone.”’ 

It seems natural to ask how it came that, when Newman 
left, Keble adhered to the Church of England. They were at 
one in their fundamental principles. What, then, determined 
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them to go different ways? Of many reasons that occur this 
one may be given. The two friends, though agreeing in their 
principles, differed widely in mental structure and in natural 
temperament. They differed scarcely less in training and cir- 
cumstances. Keble, as we have seen, cared little for reasoning, 
and rested mainly on feeling and intuition. Newman, on the 
other hand, though fully alive to these, added an unresting 
intellectual instinct which could not be satisfied without a 
defined logical foundation for what it instinctively held. Not 
that Keble was without a theory. Taking from Butler the 
principle that probability is the guide of life, he applied it to 
theological truth. Butler, by a very questionable process, had 
employed the maxim of worldly prudence, that probability is 
the guide of life, as an argument for religion, but mainly in 
the natural sphere. Keble tried to carry it on into the sphere 
of revealed truth. The arguments which support religious 
doctrine, he said, may be only probable arguments judged in- 
tellectually ; but faith and love, being directed towards their 
Divine Object, and living in the contemplation of that Object, 
convert these probable arguments into certainties. In fact the 
inward assurance, which devout faith has of the reality of its 
Object, makes doctrines practically certain, which may not be 
intellectually demonstrable. Newman tells us that he accepted 
this view so far, but, not being fully satisfied with it, tried, in 
his University sermons and other works, to supplement it with 
considerations of his own. In time, however, he felt it give 
way in his hands, and either abandoned it, or allowed it to carry 
him elsewhere. 

But besides difference of mental structure, there were other 
causes which perhaps determined the divergent courses of the 
two friends. In the case of Keble, whatever is most sacred 
and endearing in the English Church had surrounded his in- 
fancy and boyhood, and gone with him into full manhood. With 
him home-affection was hardly less sacred than loyalty to the 
Faith. These two influences were so intertwined in the inner 
fibres of his nature that it would have been to him very death 
to separate them. Of Dr. Newman’s early associations we 
know no more than the little he has himself disclosed. It 
would appear, however, that the Anglican Church never had 
so invincible a hold on him as it had on Keble. By few 
perhaps has it been seen in so winning an aspect as it wore in 
the quiet of that Gloucestershire parsonage. 

When, in 1835, Keble left the home of his childhood for the 
vicarage of Hursley, he found a church there not at all to his 
mind. It seems to have been a plain, not beautiful, building of 
flint and rubble. Keble determined to have a new one built, 
—new all but the tower—and in this he employed the profits of 
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the many editions of Zhe Christian Year ; and when the build- 
ing was finished, his friends, in token of their regard for him, 
filled all the windows with stained glass. ‘Here daily for the 
residue of his life, until interrupted by the failing health of 
Mrs. Keble and his own, did he minister... . He had not, 
in the popular sense, great gifts of delivery; his voice was 
not powerful, nor was his ear perfect for harmony of sound ; 
but I think it was difficult not to be impressed deeply both 
by his reading and his preaching; when he read, you saw 
that he felt, and he made you feel, that he was the servant of 
God, delivering His words; or leading you, as one of like in- 
firmities and sins with your own, in your prayer. When he 
preached it was with an affectionate simplicity and hearty 
earnestness which were very moving; and the sermons them- 
selves were at all times full of that abundant scriptural know- 
ledge which was the most remarkable quality in him as a 
divine: it has always seemed to me among the most striking 
characteristics of The Christian Year. It is well known what 
his belief and feelings were in regard to the Sacraments. I 
remember on one occasion when I was present at a christening 
as godfather, how much he affected me, when a consciousness of 
his sense of the grace conferred became present to me. As he 
kept the newly-baptized infant for some moments in his arms, 
he gazed on it intently and lovingly with a tear in his eye, and 
apparently absorbed in the thought of the child of wrath become 
the child of grace. Here his natural affections gave clearness 
and intensity to his belief; the fondest mother never loved chil- 
dren more dearly than this childless man.’ 

When Newman was gone, on Keble, along with Dr. Pusey, 
was thrown the chief burden of the toil and responsibility aris- 
ing out of his position in the Church. Naturally there was 
great searching of hearts amongst all the followers of the Oxford 
theology. Keble had to give himself to counsel the perplexed, 
to strengthen the wavering, and, as far as might be, to heal the 
breaches that had been made. Throughout the ecclesiastical 
contests of the last twenty years, though never loud or obtru- 
sive, he yet took a resolute part in maintaining the principles 
with which his life had been identified. One last extract from 
Sir J. Coleridge’s beautiful sketch of his friend will give all that 
need here be said of this portion of Keble’s life:—-‘Circumstances 
had now placed him in a position which he would never have 
desired for himself, but from which a sense of duty compelled 
him not to shrink. Questions one after another arose touching 
the faith or the discipline of the Church, and affecting, as he 
believed, the morals and religion of the people. I need not 
specify the decisions of Courts or the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment to which I allude ; those whose consciences were disturbed, 
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but who shrunk from public discussion, and those who stirred 
themselves in canvassing their propriety, or in counteracting 
their consequences, equally turned to him as a comforter and 
adviser in private and in public, and he could not turn a deaf 
ear to such applications. It is difficult to say with what affec- 
tionate zeal and industry he devoted himself to such cares, how 
much, and at length it is to be feared how injuriously to his 
health, he spent his time and strength in the labour these 
brought on him. Many of these involved, of course, questions 
of law, and it was not seldom that he applied to me-—and thus | 
can testify with what care and learning and acuteness he wrote 
upon them. Many of his fugitive pieces were thus occasioned ; 
and should these be, as they ought to be, collected, they will be 
found to possess even more than temporary interest. I had oc- 
vasion, but lately, to refer to his tract on “ Marriage with the 
Wife’s Sister,” and I can only hope that the question will soon 
be argued in Parliament with the soundness and clearness which 
are there employed. But even all this does not represent the 
alls made on his time by private correspondence, by personal 
visits, or, where it was necessary, by frequent, sometimes by long 
journeys, taken for the support of religion. I need hardly say 
that his manner of doing all this concurred in raising up for 
him that immense personal influence which he possessed ; people 
found in their best adviser the most unpresuming, unwearied, 
affectionate friend, and they loved as well as venerated him.’ 
The appearance of Dr. Newman’s Apologia in 1864 was 
to Keble a great joy. Not that he had ever ceased to love 
Dr. Newman with his old affection, but the separation of 
now nearly twenty years, and the cause of it, had been to 
Keble the sorest trial of his life. If the book contained some 
things regarding the Church of England which must have 
pained Keble, there was much more in it to gladden him; not 
only the entire human-heartedness of its tone, which made its 
way to the hearts even of strangers, but the deep and tender 
affection which it breathes to Dr. Newman’s early friends, and 
the proof it gave that Rome had made no change either in his 
heart or head which could hinder their real sympathy. The 
result was that in September last these three, Drs. Newman, 
Pusey, and Mr. Keble, met under the roof of Hursley Vicarage, 
and after an interval of twenty years looked on each others’ 
altered faces. It happened, however, that at the very time 
of this meeting Mrs. Keble had an alarming attack of ill- 
ness. Keble writes :—‘ He (Dr. Pusey) and J. H. N. met here 
the very day after my wife’s attack. P., indeed, was present 
when the attack began. Trying as it all was, I was very glad 
to have them here, and to sit by them and listen.’ 
Soon after this, in October, Mr. and Mrs. Keble left Hursley 
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for Bournemouth, not to return. Since the close of 1864 symp 
toms of declining health had shown themselves in him also. 
The long strain of the duties that accumulated on him in his 
later years, with the additional anxiety caused by Mrs. Keble’s 
precarious health, had been gradually wearing him. After only 
a few days’ illness he was taken to his rest on the day before 
last Good Friday. In a few weeks Mrs. Keble followed, and 
now they are laid side by side in Hursley churchyard. 

The picture of this saintly life will of course be given in time 
to the world. It is earnestly to be hoped that the task will be 
intrusted to some one able to do justice to it. There are two 
kinds of biographies, and of each kind we have seen examples in 
our owntime. One is as a golden chalice, held up by some wise 
hand, and gathering the earthly memory ere it is spilt on the 
ground. The other kind is as a millstone, hung by partial, yet 
ill-judging friend, round the hero’s neck to plunge him as deep as 
possible in oblivion. In looking back on the eminent men of 
last generation, we have seen one or two lives of the former 
stamp, many more of the latter. Let us indulge the hope that 
he who writes of Keble will take for his model the one or two 
nearly faultless biographies we possess, and above all that he 
will condense it within such limits as will commend it not only 
to partial friends, but also to all thoughtful readers. 

By his character and influence Keble did more than perhaps 
any other man to bring about the most widely-spread quickening 
of religious life which has taken place within the English 
Church since the Reformation. To him, and the party to 
which his very name was a tower of strength, England owes two 
great services. First, they, and they pre-eminently, have turned, 
and are still turning, a resolute front against the rationalizing 
spirit, which would pare down revelation to the measure of the 
human understanding—cut away its foundation in the super- 
natural, and virtually reduce it to a moral system encased perhaps 
in afew historic facts. Secondly, they have introduced into the 
English Church a higher order of character, and taught it, we 
might almost say, new virtues. They have diffused widely 
through the clergy the contagion of their own zeal and resolute- 
ness, their self-devotion and Christian chivalry. These are 
high services to have rendered to any country in any age. But 
this acknowledgment must be modified by two regrets : one, that 
with their defence of the faith they should have mixed up posi- 
tions which are untenable, identifying with Christianity doctrines 
which are no part of it, but merely accretions gathered by the 
Church in its progress down the ages; the other, that they 
should have impaired the practical power of their example by 
the exclusive and unsympathetic side they have turned towards 
their fellow-Christians in other Reformed communions. But 
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though these things must be said, it is not as of a partisan that 
we would most think of Keble. The circumstances of his time 
forced him to take a side, but his nature was too pure and holy 
to find fit expression in polemics ; and the memory of his rare 
and saintly character will, we trust, long survive in the hearts 
of his countrymen, when the party strifes in which it was his 
lot to mingle have passed into oblivion. 

Of his two prose works, his edition of Hooker’s Works, which 
has, we believe, superseded every other, and his Life of the good 
Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, the author of the Sacra 
Privata, we cannot speak. But before turning to The Christian 
Year, his later book of poetry, the Lyra Innocentium, must not 
be passed unnoticed. It appeared in 1846, at an interval of 
nearly twenty years after The Christian Year. This collection 
of poems he speaks of in May 1845, as ‘a set of things which 
have been accumulating on me for the last three or four years. 
It has been a great comfort to me in the desolating anxiety of 
the last two years, and I wish I could settle at once on some 
other such work.’ Children, as we have seen, had always been 
peculiarly dear to this childless man, and he had at first wished 
to have made these poems a Christian Year for teachers and 
nurses, and others much employed about children. In time it 
took a different shape, but it is perhaps to be regretted that he 
had not made it what he at first intended. Children, their 
thoughts and ways, and the feelings they awaken in their elders, 
are themes of quite exhaustless interest. And yet how seldom 
has any poet of adequate tenderness and depth approached that 
mysterious world of childhood! Wordsworth, indeed, has felt 
it deeply, and some of his most exquisite poems express it :— 

‘ Dearest boy, my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn.’ 


Of the poems on children which the Lyra Innocentium con- 
tains, we are free to confess that they approach their subject too 
exclusively from the Church side for general interest. ‘ Look- 
ing Westward, ‘The Bird’s Nest, ‘ Bereavement, are fine 
lyrics, equal perhaps to most in Zhe Christian Year. 

But there is no thought in the Zyra Innocentium about child- 
hood that comes near that earlier strain in which the poet, as 
he looks on children ranged to receive their first lessons in 
religion, bursts forth— 


‘Oh! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 
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‘Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 


‘Was not our Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray ; 
By father dear and mother mild 
Instructed day by day ?’ 


Then, after an interval he goes on— 


‘ Each little voice in turn 

Some glorious truth proclaims, 

What sages would have died to learn 
Now taught by cottage dames. 

‘ And if some tones be false or low, 

What are all prayers beneath 

But cries of babes that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe ?’ 


Whatever the reason may be, certainly the later book does 
not strike home to the universal heart as The Christian Year 
did, and it never has attained anything like the same popu 
larity. 

The reference to ecclesiastical usages, not known to the many, 
and the more pronounced High Church feeling which it em- 
bodies, will partly account for this. It is certainly much more 
restricted and less catholic in its range. Partly also it may be 
that the fountain of inspiration does not flow so fully as in 
earlier years. It may not have been that time had chilled it: 
but other duties and cares had come upon him since his poetic 
springtime. Especially the polemical stir in which his share 
in the Oxford movement had involved him, and the anxiety in 
the midst of which the Lyra Innocentium was composed, must 
have left little of that leisure either of time or heart which is 
necessary for a free-flowing minstrelsy. 

It may help to the fuller understanding of The Christian Year, 
if we turn for a moment to Keble’s theory of poetry. He has 
set it forth at large in his Preelections on Poetry, more shortly 
in his review of the Life of Scott, which, once famous in 
Oxford, is almost unknown to the present generation. That 
review, which first appeared in the British Critic, is well worthy 
of being republished, both as an exposition of Keble’s charac- 
ter, and of his views on poetry, and also as a study of Scott 
by a reverential admirer, very unlike himself. The theory is 
that poetry is the natural relief of minds overpowered by some 
engrossing idea, or strong emotion, or ruling taste, or imagina- 
tive regret, which from some cause or other they are kept from 
directly indulging. Rhythm and metrical form serve to regulate 
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and restrain, while they express those strong or deep emotions, 
‘ which need relief, but cannot endure publicity.’ They are at 
once a ‘ vent for eager feelings and a veil to draw over them, 
For the utterance of high or tender feeling controlled and modi- 
fied by a certain reserve is the very soul of poetry.’ 

On this principle Keble founds what he regards as an essen- 
tial distinction between primary and secondary poets. Primary 
poets are they who are driven by some overmastering enthu- 
siasm, by passionate devotion to some range of objects, or line 
of thought, or aspects of life or nature, to utter their feelings 
in song. They sing, as it were, because they cannot help it. 
There is a melody within them which will out, a fire in their 
blood which cannot be suppressed. This is the true poetic 
pavia of which Plato speaks. Secondary poets are not urged to 
poetry by any overflowing sentiment; but learning, admiration 
of great masters, choice, and a certain literary turn, have made 
them poetic artists. They were not born, but being possessed 
of evdpvia, have made themselves poets. Of the former kind are 
Homer, Lucretius, Shakspeare, Burns, Scott; of the latter, Euri- 
pides, Dryden, Milton. This view, if it be somewhat too narrow 
a basis on which to found a comprehensive theory of poetry, 
certainly does lay hold of one side of the truth generally over- 
looked. In our own day, how many are there, possessed of a 
large measure of artistic faculty, able to treat poetically any- 
thing they take up, wanting only in one thing,—a subject which 
absorbs their interest. There is nothing in human life, or his- 
tory, or nature, which they have made peculiarly their own, 
nothing about which they feel more deeply, or which they 
know more intimately, than the host of educated men. And 
so, though with a ‘skill in composition and felicity of language’ 
greater than many poets possess, they are still felt to be literary 
men rather than poets, because they have no genuine impulse, 
no divine enthusiasm, driving them to seek relief in poetry. 

If we apply to himself the author’s own canon, The Christian 
Year would place him in the rank of primary poets. Not that 
it displays anything like the highest artistic faculty, but because 
it evidently flows from a native spring of inspiration. As far 
as it goes, it is genuine poetry. The author sings in a strain of 
his own of the things he has known, and felt, and loved. Be- 
neath all the layers that early education and Oxford training 
have, superimposed, there is felt to be a glow of internal heat 
not derived from these. The characteristic qualities of the 
book seem to be—F'st,a tone of religious feeling, deep and 
tender beyond what was common even in religious men in the 
author’s day, perhaps in any day ; secondly, great intensity and 
tenderness of home affection ; thirdly, a shy and delicate reserve, 
which loved quiet paths and shunned publicity; fourthly, a 
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pure love of nature, and a spiritual eye to read nature’s sym- 


bolism— 
‘He sang of love, with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never-ending, 

Of serious faith, and inward glee.’ 
To English Church people without number Zhe Christian Year 
has long been not only a cherished classic, but a sacred book, 
which they place beside their Bible and their Prayer-Book. 
On the other hand, a generation of literary young men has 
grown up, who, having had their tastes formed on a newer, 
more highly spiced style of poetry, scarcely know The Christian 
Year, and, if they knew it, would turn away from what seemed 
to them its meagre literary merit. It would be impossible 
to say anything regarding it which would not seem faint praise 
to the one class, and exaggeration to the other. But without 
trying to meet the views of either, we may note for ourselves 
what seem to be its special characteristics :— 

I. It embodies deep and tender religious sentiment in a form 
which is old, and yet new. Our best critic has lately told us 
that ‘the inevitable business for the modern poet, as it was for 
the Greek poet in the days of Pericles, is to interpret human 
life afresh, and find a new spiritual basis for it. Keble did not 
think so. He was content with the interpretation which 
Christianity has put on human life, and wished only to 
read man and nature, as far as might be, in this light. 
Goethe, we suppose, is the great modern instance of a poet 
who has tried ‘to give a moral interpretation of man and 
the world from an independent point of view. Of course it 
would be simply ridiculous for a moment to place the poetic 
powers of Keble in comparison with such an one as Goethe. 
But, disparite as their powers are, Keble with his limited 
faculty, just by virtue of his having accepted the Christian in- 
terpretation, while the other rejected it, has spoken, we venture 
to think, more words that meet the simple needs of the heart, 
that satisfy man’s highest moral aspirations, than Goethe with 
all his world-wide breadth has done. The religion which Keble 
laid to heart, and lived by, would not seem to come to him 
through prolonged spiritual conflicts, as did that of the great 
Puritans; neither had he reached it by laborious critical 
processes, as modern philosophers would have us do. He had 
learnt it at his mother’s knee. It was systematized and con- 
firmed by the daily teaching of the Church which he so de- 
voutly loved. Time brought to it expansions from various 
quarters, but no break. The powerful influences of his univer- 
sity, direct and indirect, chivalry reawakening in Scott’s 
poetry, meditative depth in Wordsworth, these all melted 
naturally into his primal faith, and combined with the general 
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tendencies of the time to carry him in spirit back into those 
older ages where his imagination found ampler range, his de- 
votion severer, more self-denying virtues than modern life 
engenders. Out of that great past he brought some of the 
sterner stuff of which the martyrs were made, and introduced 
it like iron into the blood of modern religious feeling. A poet 
who received all these influences into himself and vitalized 
them, could not but make the old new. For not till the autho- 
ritative had been inwardly transfused into the moral and 
spiritual did it for the most part find vent in his poetry. There 
are exceptions to this which form what we regard as among 
the shortcomings of Zhe Christian Year. But in all its finer, 
more vital poems the catholic faith has become personal, rests 
frankly on intuition and experience, as frankly as the vaguer 
more impersonal meditations of greater poets. 
‘The eye in smiles may wander round, 
Caught by earth’s shadows as they fleet, 
But for the soul no home is found, 
Save him who made it, meet. 
Or again the well-known 
‘ Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live, 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
Yor without thee I dare not die.’ 


It is the many words, simple yet deep, devoutly Christian 
yet intensely human, like these, scattered throughout its pages, 
that have endeared Zhe Christian Year to countless hearts 
within the English Church, and to many a heart beyond it. 
The new elements in the book are perhaps these—first, it trans- 
lates religious sentiment out of the ancient and exclusively 
Hebrew dialect into the language of modern feeling. Hitherto 
English devotional poetry, with the exception perhaps of some 
passages in Cowper, had adhered rigorously to the scriptural 
imagery and phraseology. This, besides immensely limiting 
their range, made their words often fall wide of modern life. 
Keble took thoughts and sentiments of which men at the pre- 
sent day are conscious, expressed them in fitting modern words, 
and transfused into them the Christian spirit ; secondly, there 
is visible in him, first perhaps of his contemporaries, that 
which seems the best characteristic of modern religion, com- 
bined with devout reverence for the person of our Lord, a closer, 
more personal love to Him as to a living friend. There were 
no doubt rare exceptions here and there, but, generally speak- 
ing, religious men before spoke of our Lord in a more distant 
way, as one holding the central place rather in a dogmatic 
system than in the devout affections. The best men of our own 
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time have gone beyond this. The Lord of the Gospels, in His 
Divine Humanity, has come nearer their hearts, and made Him- 
self known in a more intimate and endearing way. In none 
perhaps was this change of feeling earlier seen, or more 
strongly marked, than in Keble. Then there is the close and 
abundant knowledge of Scripture. Without confining himself 
to the imagery or language of the Bible, he everywhere shows 
his intimacy with it, and interweaves its words gracefully with 
his own. 

These are some of the more catholic notes of the book which 
have won for it a place in the affections of Christians of every 
communion. This catholicity of religious sentiment is no doubt 
its most valuable quality. From this some may be ready to 
draw an argument for Christian morality disjoined from Chris- 
tian doctrine, or for some all-embracing religion which would 
comprehend whatever the various Churches agree in, discarding 
all in which they differ. What that residuum exactly is no one 
has yet stated. But before drawing such an argument from Zhe 
Christian Year, it may be as well to ask whether that book 
would have been so charged with devout Christian sentiment if 
its author had not held with all his heart those doctrinal truths 
which in his case gave birth to that sentiment, but which many 
now wish to get rid of? If we value the consummate flower, it 
might be as well not to begin by cutting away the root. There 
is, however, another side on which Zhe Christian Year is less 
catholic in its character. This, which may be called its 
ecclesiastical side, is inherent in the very form of the book. A 
poem for each Sunday in the year would be welcome to very 
many, but then what is to determine the subject of each Sun- 
day’s poem? A chance verse or phrase in the Gospel for the 
day, as this is given in the Prayer-Book, is hardly a catholic or 
universal ground for fixing the subject. Again, Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easter Day, Whitsunday, have of course a catholic 
meaning, because these days, though not observed by all 
Churches, are yet memorials of the sacred facts by which all 
Christians live. But the lesser Saints’ Days, Circumcision, 
Purification, as well as the occasional services, have a local and 
temporary, not a universal import. Accordingly, a perusal of 
the poems suggests what the preface to them confirms, that they 
did not all flow off from a free spontaneous inspiration awakened 
by the thought natural to each day, but that a good number 
Were either poems previously composed and afterwards adapted 
to some particular Sunday, or written as it were to order after 
the thought of rounding The Christian Year had arisen. So 
clear does this seem that it would not be hard to go through the 
several poems and lay finger here on the spontaneous effusions, 
there on those of more laboured manufacture. The former flow 
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from end to end lucid in thought, simple and almost faultless in 
diction ; no break in the sense, no obscurity ; seldom any harsh- 
ness or poverty in the diction. The others are imperfect in 
rhythm and language, defaced by the conventionalities of poetic 
diction, frequently obscure or artificial, the thread of thought 
broken or hard to divine. The one set are like mountain 
streams, that run clear and bright down the hill-side in the sun- 
shine, the other are like streams that find their way through 
difficult places, often hidden underground or buried in heaps of 
stones. Yet even the most defective of them come forth to 
light in some single verse of profound thought or tender feeling, 
so well expressed as to make the reader willingly forgive for 
that one gleam the imperfection of the rest. 

II. The next quality we would notice is the deep tone of 
home affection which runs through these poems. This, perhaps 
as much as anything, has endeared them to his home-loving 
countrymen. Such is that feeling for an ancient home breathed 
in 

‘ Since all that is not heaven must fade, 
Light be the hand of Ruin laid 
Upon the home [I love: 
With lulling spell let soft Decay 
Steal on, and spare the giant sway, 
The crash of tower and grove. 
‘ Far opening down some woodland deep 
In their own quiet glade should sleep 
The relics dear to thought, 
And wild-flower wreaths from side to side 
Their waving tracery hang, to hide 
What ruthless Time has wrought.’ 


Again, the hymn for St. Andrew’s Day is so well known and 
loved as hardly to need quoting. Every line of it is instinct 
with simple pure affection, yet never, one might think, so 
deeply felt or so well expressed as here— 


‘ When brothers part for manhood’s race, 
What gift may most endearing prove 
To keep fond memory in her place, 
And certify a brother’s love ? 


‘ No fading frail memorial give 
To soothe his soul when thou art gone, 
But wreaths of hope for aye to live, 
And thoughts of good together done.’ 


Besides the more obvious allusions to the household charities, 
there are many delicate, more reserved touches on the same 
chord. Such is the : 
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‘ T cannot paint to Memory’s eye 
The scene, the glance I dearest love— 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint, or false, their shadows prove. 


‘ Meanwhile, if over sea or sky 
Some tender lights unnoticed fleet, 
Or on loved features dawn and die, 
Unread, to us, their lesson sweet ; 


‘ Yet are there saddening sights around, 
Which Heaven in mercy spares us too.’ 


But there is no need to go on with quotations. Many more 
such passages will occur to every reader. High education and 
refined thought in him had not weakened, but only made 
natural affection more pure and intense. Yet in the affectionate 
tenderness there is no trace of effeminacy. True, the woman’s 
heart everywhere shows itself. But as it has been said that in 
the countenance of most men of genius there is something of a 
womanly expression not seen in the faces of other men; so it is 
distinctive of true poetic temper that it carries the woman’s heart 
within the man’s. And certainly of no poet’s heart does this 
hold more truly than of Keble’s. They, however, must be but 
blind critics, insensible to the finer pathos of human life, who 
have on this account called Keble’s poetry ‘ effeminate.” The 
woman’s heart in him is blended with the martyr’s courage. 
Hardly any modern poetry breathes a firmer self-control, a more 
fixed yet calm resolve, a sterner self-denial. If these be quali- 
ties compatible with effeminacy, then Keble’s poetry may be 
allowed to pass for effeminate. But those who brought this 
charge against it, misled, it may be, by the loud bluster that 
passes with many for manliness, seem not to be aware that the 
bravest and most trustworthy manhood is also the gentlest and 
most tender-hearted. 

III. This naturally leads us on to notice another character- 
istic of this poetry--the fine reserve, which does not publish 
aloud, but only delicately hints its deeper feelings. It was an 
intrinsic part of Keble’s nature to shrink from obtruding himself, 
to dislike display, 

‘ To love the sober shade 
More than the laughing light.’ 


And one object he had in publishing The Christian Year was 
the hope that it might supply a sober standard of devotional 
feeling, in unison with that presented by the Prayer-Book. The 
time, he thought, was one of unbounded curiosity and morbid 
craving for excitement, symptoms which have not abated during 
the forty years since Keble so spoke. He wished, as far as might 
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be, to supply some antidote to these tendencies. Again modern 
thought has, as all know, turned in upon itself, and discovered a 
whole internal world of reflections and sensibilities hardly ex- 
pressed in the older literature. Keble so far shared this ten- 
dency with his contemporaries. But he set himself not to feed 
and pamper it, but to direct, to sober, and to brace it, by bring- 
ing it into the presence of realities above itself. 

This feeling of delicate reserve, sobered and strengthened by 
Christian thought, comes out in many of the poems, in none 
perhaps more than in the one which contains these stanzas :— 


‘Even human Love will shrink from sight 
Here in the coarse rude earth : 
How then should rash intruding glance 
Break in upon her sacred trance 
Who boasts a heavenly birth ? 


‘So still and secret is her growth, 
Ever the truest heart, 
Where deepest strikes her kindly root 
For hope or joy, for flower or fruit, 
Least knows its happy part. 


‘ God only, and good angels, look 
Behind the blissful sereen— 
As when, triumphant o’er His woes, 
The Son of God by moonlight rose, 
By all but Heaven unseen.’ 


We would not pause on verbal criticisms,—only the last line of 
the second stanza here is one of many instances in which the 
beauty of the finest thoughts is marred by the admission of 
some hackneyed conventional phrase. Otherwise, these stanzas, 
as well as the whole poem in which they occur, are in Keble’s 
finest and most characteristic vein. In keeping with the feeling 
breathed by these lines is another which should be noted. It 
is for the virtues and the characters, which the world least re- 
cognises, that he reserves his heart’s best sympathy. For the 
loud, the successful, the caressed, he has no word, but perhaps 
one of admonition. It is the poor, the bowed down, the lonely, 
the forsaken, who draw out his thoughts of tenderest consola- 
tion. And what makes this the nobler in Keble is, that it does 
not seem to come from the principle of ‘haud ignarus mali, 
but rather from pure strength of Christian sympathy. And as 
is the inward tone of feeling, so is its outward expression, 
chastened and subdued. There is no gorgeousness of colour- 
ing, no stunning sound, no highly spiced phrase or metaphor. 
From what have been the chief attractions of much poetry 
popular since his day,—scarlet hues and blare of trumpets, 
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staring metaphors and metaphysical enigmas, he turned in- 
stinctively. He seemed to say to these, 


‘ Farewell : for one short life we part: 
I rather woo the soothing art, 
Which only souls in sufferings tried 
Bear to their suffering brethren’s side.’ 


Those who have called other parts of Keble effeminate, might 
perhaps call this asc etic. If it is so, it is an asceticism in 
harmony with true Christianity, and with the sober wisdom 
that comes from life’s experience. 

IV. Much has been said of Keble’s eye for nature. His 
admirers perhaps exaggerate it, his depreciators as much under- 
rate it. He certainly shared largely in that feeling about the 
visible world, so identified with Wordsworth that it may be 
called W ordsw orthian, that feeling which more than any other 
marks the direction in which modern imagination has enls urged 
and deepened. The appearances of nature furnish Keble with 
the framework in which most of his lyrics are set, the mould in 
which they are cast. Some whole poems, as that beginning 


‘ Lessons sweet of spring returning,’ 


are little more than descriptions of some scene in nature. Many 
more take some natural appearance and make it the symbol of 
some spiritual truth. Two small rills, born apart and afterwards 
blending in one large stream, are likened to two separate prayers 
uniting to bring about some great result. The autumn clouds, 
mantling round the sun for love, suggest that love is life’s only 
sign. The robin singing unweariedly in the bleak November 
wind, suggests a lesson of content— 


‘ Rather in all to be resigned than blest.’ 


These and many more are the natural appearances, which, 
some by resemblance, some by contrast, furnish him with key 
notes for religious meditations. In many you feel at once that 
the poet has struck a true note, one which will be owned by 
the universal imagination, wherever that fac vulty is sufficiently 
cultivated to be alive to it. In some you feel more doubtful,— 
the analogy < appears to be somewhat more faint or far-fetched. 
In others you seem to see cles rly that the resemblance is arbi- 
trary and capricious, a work of the mere fanc “y, not of the genuine 
imagination. An instance of the last kind has been seve rely 
commented on by a contemporary critic, who, on the strength 
of some doubtful analogies which occur in Keble’s poems, has 
voted him no poet. This critic specially comments on one 
poem, in which the moon is made a symbol of the Church, the 
stars are made symbols of saints in heaven, and the trees in 
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Eden of saints on earth. This, if it be not some remote allusion 
to passages of Scripture, must be allowed to be a mere ecclesias- 
tical reading of nature’s symbols, repudiated by the universal 
heart of man, and therefore by true poetry. But if this and 
some other instances, pitched on a false key, can be pointed 
out, how many more are there where the chord struck answers 
with a genuine tone? Even in the very poem which contains 
the symbolism condemned, is there not the following ?— 


‘ The glorious sky embracing all 
Is like the Maker's love, 
Wherewith encompassed great and small 
In peace and order move.’ 


Here Keble has Christianized an analogy, acknowledged not 
only by the Greek conception of Zeus, but more or less, we be- 
lieve, by the primeval faith of the whole Aryan race. 

As might be looked for in a real lover of nature, Keble’s 
imagery is that which he had lived in the midst of, and knew. 
The shady lanes, the more open hursts and downs, such as may 
be seen near Oxford, and farther west and south, ‘ England’s 
primrose meadow paths, the stiles worn by generations, and 
the grey church-tower embhowered in elm-trees,—with these his 
habitual thoughts and sentiments suit well. Seldom does his 
poetry visit mountain lands—once only in The Christian Year. 
The poem for the 20th Sunday after Trinity, though good, 
might have been written by one who had never seen mountains, 
if only he had read descriptions of them. 

Besides the English there is another kind of landscape in 
which he has shown himself at home. Dean Stanley has noted 
the fidelity with which Keble has pictured scenes in the Holy 
Land. This shows not only a close study of the hints that are 
to be found in the Bible, and in the modern books about Pales- 
tine——it proves how quick must have been the insight into 
nature in one who, though he had never himself beheld that 
country, could from such materials call up pictures true enough 
to gratify one of the most graphic of modern travellers while he 
gazed on those very scenes. 

There are two sides which nature turns towards the imagina- 
tion. One is that which the poet can read figuratively, in 
which he can see symbols and analogies of the spiritual world. 
This side Keble, as we have seen, felt and read, in the main we 
think truly, though sometimes he may have erred. What the 
true reading is, and how it is to be discerned, is a weighty 
matter. One thing, however, is certain, that the correspondency 
between the natural object and the spiritual, between nature 
and the soul, is there, existing independently of the individual 
man. He did not make the correspondency ; his part is to see 
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and interpret truly what was there beforehand, not to read 
into nature his own views or moods waywardly and capriciously. 
The truest poet is he who reads nature’s hieroglyphics most 
truly and most widely; and the test of the true reading is 
that it is at once welcomed by the universal imagination of 
man. This universal or catholic imagination of man is far 
different from the universal suffrage of man. It means the 
imagination of those in whom that faculty exists cultivated to 
the highest possible point of truthfulness and sensibility. The 
imagination is the faculty which reads truly, the fancy that 
which reads capriciously, and so falsely. The former seizes true 
and real existences, analogies between nature and spirit; the 
latter makes arbitrary and fictitious ones. In this school of 
imagination Keble was a faithful and devout student. It was 
the music of his pious spirit to read aright the symbolical side 
which nature turns towards man. 

ut nature has another side, of which there is no indication 
in Keble’s poetry. We mean her infinite and unhuman side, 
which yields no symbols to soothe man’s yearnings. Outside 
of and far beyond man, his hopes and fears, his strivings and 
aspirations, there lies the vast immensity of nature’s forces, 
which pays him no homage, and yields him no sympathy. 
This aspect of nature may be seen even amid the tamest land- 
scape if we look to the clouds or the stars above us, or to the 
ocean roaring around our shores. But nowhere is it so borne 
in on man as in the midst of the vast deserts of the earth, or in 
the presence of the mountains, which seem so impassive and 
unchangeable. Their permanence and strength so contrast with 
man—of few years and full of trouble ; they are so indifferent to 
his feelings or his destiny. He may smile or weep, he may live 
or die; they care not. They are the same in all their ongoings, 
happen what will to him. They respond to the sunrises and 
the sunsets, but not to his sympathies. All the same 
they fultil their mighty functions, careless though no human 
eye should ever look on them. So it is in all the great 
movements of nature. Man holds his festal days, and nature 
frowns; he goes forth from the death-chamber, and nature 
affronts him with sunshine and the song of birds. Evidently, 
it seems, she marches on having a purpose of her own with 
which man has nothing to do: she keeps her own secret, and 
drops no hint to him. This mysterious silence, this unhuman 
indifference, this inexorable deafness, has impressed the imagi- 
nation of the greatest poets with a vague yet sublime awe. 
The sense of it lay heavy on Lucretius, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
and drew out from their souls their profoundest music, This 
side of things, whether philosophically or imaginatively regarded, 
seems to justify the saying, that ‘the visible world still remains 
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without its divine interpretation.’ But it was not on thoughts 
of this kind that Keble loved to dwell. If they ever occured 
to him, he has nowhere expressed them. He was content with 
that other side of nature, of which we spoke first, the side which 
allows itself to be humanized, that is, to be interpreted by man’s 
faith and devout aspirations. This was the side that suited his 
religious purpose, and to this he limited himself. Within this 
range few have ever interpreted nature more soothingly and 
beautifully. These are a few of the qualities that would strike 
any one on first opening Zhe Christian Year, They are not, 
however, enough to account for its unparalleled popularity, 
Indeed, popularity is no word to express the fact, that this 
book has been for years the cherished companion in their best 
moods of numbers of the best men, of the most diverse characters 
and schools, who have lived in our time. The secret of this 
power is a compound of many influences hard to state or 
explain. It has not been hindered by the blemishes obvious 
on the surface to every one, inharmonious rhythms, frequent 
obscurity, here and there poverty and conventionality of diction. 
In spite of these blemishes, it has won its way to the hearts of 
the highly educated and refined, as no book of poetry, sacred 
or secular, in our time has done. Will it continue to do so? 
Will its own imperfections, and the changing currents of men’s 
thoughts, not alienate from it a generation rendered fastidious 
by poetry of more artistic perfection, more highly coloured, 
more richly flavoured? Without speaking too confidently, we 
should expect it to live on, if not in so wonderful esteem, yet 
widely read and deeply felt ; for it makes its appeal to no tem- 
porary or accidental feelings, but mainly to that which is per- 
manent in man. It can hardly be that it should lose its hold 
on the affections of English-speaking men as long as Christianity 
retains it. For if we may judge from the past, it will be long 
ere another character of the same rare and saintly beauty shall 
again concur with a poetic gift and power of poetic expres- 
sion, not certainly of the highest, yet still of no common, order. 
sroader and bolder imagination, greater artistic faculty, many 
poets who were his contemporaries possessed. But in none of 
them did there burn a spiritual light so pure and heavenly, to 
make these gifts transparent from within. It is because Tie 
Christian Year has succeeded in conveying to the outer world 
some effluence of that character which his intimate friends so 
loved and revered in Keble, that, as we believe, he will not 
cease to hold a quite peculiar place in the affections of posterity. 





